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PREFACE 


This book is the result of nearly a decade of close study of 
the Bengal Renaissance. The central question which prompted 
this work is as to whether the acknowledged leaders of the 
Bengal Renaissance like Rammohun-Akshaykumar-Vidyasagar 
served by their thoughts and activities a historically necessary 
role in advancing the country towards economic and political 
emancipation from colonial rule and also towards social and 
cultural progress of its people from the stagnating condition in 
which they had been rotting in the eighteenth century. The 
latter progress is not doubted generally. There have, however, 
been some commentators to question the genuine concern of the 
leaders of the Bengal Renaissance for freedom from colonial 
domination. This controversy has been put to test in the 
course of examination of the thoughts and activities of the 
leaders of the Bengal Renaissance. I shall feel gratified if 
scholars find this work useful in the elaboration of the theme. It 
is also hoped that post graduate students undertaking a study 
of modern political thought will get herein contents of the 
thoughts of the leaders of the Bengal Renaissance in greater 
depth and detail than in other books on the subject. 

In the preparation of this work I have been profoundly 
helped by the animating discussions held with Shrimati Mira 
Bhattacharjee and encouraged by the expectations of my mother 
and brothers. Of my brothers I should specially mention Subhas 
and Samarendra. Shri Soumitra De, now a colleague of mine, 
has also stimulated my thinking by his intelligent questions from 
time to time. 
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I acknowledge my gratitude to Prof. Asit Datta, Vice- 
Principal of Malda College for his sincere offer of help. , 

I record my deep appreciation of the sincerity of the 
publishers and specially thank Shri B.K. Taneja who has kindly 
ensured its expeditious publication. 
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Introduction 


This introductory chapter gives in the first section a brief 
description of the historical perspective of Bengal in the last few 
decades of the eighteenth century so that it becomes possible to 
relate the thoughts and ideas of the early nineteenth century 
Bengal in that perspective. In the second section of this 
introduction it is intended to provide an idea of the nature of 
modern Indian political thought to which the thoughts and ideas 
surveyed in this book are supposed to belong. 

I 


(A) Political Perspective 

The English traders came to India as other European traders 
like the Portugese and the Dutch did at a time when the sun of 
the Mughal Empire was still shining bright. They found the 
outlying coasts to be less protected and the people of India 
ready to offer their merchandise for a pittance. These 
commodities were taken by the European traders back to Europe 
where there were prospects of their brisk resale at an enormous 
rate of profit, at times ranging upto several thousand times the 
cost of procuring. The traders’ greed led them to seek a sphere 
of dominance in the areas of their operation. The Europeans 
were advanced in naval po\^er. In the coastal lines on the east 
and west of the Deccan peninsula as also along the Baj of Bengal 
they therefore set up a number of factories wherefrom they 
entered into the hinterland for collecting merchandise. Initially, 
each of these trading groups took permission from the Mughal 
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emperor on condition of annual payment of tribute. While this- 
was n permit-money for carrying on trading operations, the 
traders had to look for their security by their own strength. So- 
they took care to fortify their factories with the help of armed 
troops stationed there and ship loads of arms, ammunitions and 
naval battalions moving around in the neighbouring waters. 
Rivalry between the trading groups from dilferent European 
countries for gaining a sphere of dominance resulted in frequent 
skirmishes. Besides, political enmity between the European 
states at home had its repercussions in their relations with each, 
other in India. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Portugese 
became a weak force in Bengal. But the Dutch still had their 
factory in Hooghly. Besides, the French had set up in 1690-92 a 
centre in Chandannagore in Hooghly district. The English had 
their factories in Hooghly, Cossimbazar and Calcutta. They had 
factories also in Baleswar (Orissa) and Patna (Bihar) which 
were then included in the jurisdiction of the Subadar of 
Bengal. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, the English were very 
powerful. Aurangzeb, the last of the powerful Mughals lived 
upto 1707 A.D. Aurangzeb issued a firman in 1680 to the effect 
that the English traders were to pay an ad valorem duty of twa 
per cent on their merchandise and a zizia tax of one per cent and 
a half. The English defied it and attacked the Mughal forts at 
Hooghly, Hijli and Baleswar. Aurangzeb’s army was powerful 
enough to defeat and vanquish the English resistance in two 
years’ time. The English ultimately brought peace paying an 
indemnity of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees for the 
Mughal ships damaged and soliciting the Emperor’s apology. 
In 1690 the English were permitted to set up a factory in 
Sutanuti (a village over which the City of Calcutta grew later). 
The growing power of the English might have been looked upon 
as a menace to the Mughal power as the unrestricted authority 
of the Subadar of Bengal was. But Aurangzeb was so. much 
preoccupied with opposition elsewhere, especially the Maratha 
resistance in the South that he could not pay enough attention 
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to the danger of the growing strength of the English in 
Bengal. 

During the first four decades of the eighteenth century, the 
English prospered by commerce in Bengal while the Dutch and 
the French commercial power in the area gradually receded. It 
may be recalled that a second English Company (Fourteen 
Association) had been set up during the time of Charles I and 
during the rule of the Long Parliament (1645-1647) rivalry 
between the two companies had serious adverse impact on 
English Trade in India and the Far East. In 1708-9, these two 
c >jnpanies were brought together into one united Company. 
This had also helped the English merchants to successfully 
compete with other European merchants in the area. 

It was in the forties of the eighteenth century that both the 
French and the English started building up armies in India 
effective enough to interfere with the political life of the 
country. The political situation in the country at the time 
appeared to be extremely fluid. Battles for succession weakened 
the Mughal Power immediately after Aurangzeb’s death in 
1707. Mohammad Shah was on the throne from 1719 to 1748 
but he was weik and allowed Mughal prowess to steadily 
decline during his thirty years of rein. He remained satisfied 
with formal profession of allegiance from the rulers of Oudh, 
Hyderabad and Bengal. Even such profession was wanting from 
laths of Agra, the rulers of Rohilakhand, Afghanistan and 
many other areas of the country. Besides, Nadir Quli Khan 
(more well known as Nadir Shah) of Persia snatched away from 
Mohammad Shah’s authority the territories of Gazni, Kabul 
and Lahore in 1739. He overran the Punjab and inflicted a 
humiliating defeat on the confronting Mughal army in Karnal. 
Nadir Quli Khan perpetrated brutal massacres of many 
residents of Delhi and plundered and destroyed their property 
by indiscriminate arsons. Thousands of women were enslaved. 
After carrying on these carnages and booties acquired through 
wanton plundering, be finally went back when Mohammad Shah 
gave him crores of rupees in cash and enormous tributes of 
precious stones and metals. 
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When thus the central power of India was weak, m different 
parts of the country ambitious officers and vassals were assert¬ 
ing their own authority, and foreign invaders were prowling 
upon the country, the French and the English were building up 
their own military power to make their presence politically 
significant in those parts of the country where they had already 
established their trading centres. In the neighbourhood of such 
centres often, the help of well trained European armies was 
sought by local princes in their struggles against each other. 
Such occasions afforded opportunities to the European trading 
companies to build up themselves as competing military and, 
consequently, political powers in India. But there was on love 
lost between the French and the English. If one native prince 
would enlist the assistance of one of them, the other was sure 
to be chosen by the opponent for help. 

The English and the French entered into direct conflicts in 
the Deccan region in the forties of the eighteenth century. 
In spite of some initial reverses, the English ultimately emerged 
victorious. With confidence in their military power and with 
Robert Clive establishing his reputation as a general command¬ 
ing the English army in wars of Arcot and Shrirangam, the 
English continued to spread their dominance over the French 
in all areas where the latter had some influence. During the 
seven years’ war (1756-63) between England and France in 
Europe, the English registered victory after victory over the 
French in India occupying Chandannagore in Bengal (1756), 
Pondichery (1761) and other French areas in India by 1763. 
On a treaty reached between England and French in 1763, the 
French areas were returned but the French no longer were a 
power to reckon in India. 

Alibardi Khan was the Subadar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
since 1740 A.D. He acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Mughal Emperor but this was nothing more than a formal pro¬ 
fession. Actually he ruled his territories with independence. 
But his regime was not a peaceful one. The Marathas raided a 
large part of his western territories including Bengal from 1741 
onward. At length in 1751 Alibardi Khan entered into a treaty 
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with the Maratha power agreeing to surrender some parts of 
Orissa leaving the right of collecting land revenue there to the 
Marathas and also agreeing to pay them an annual *Chauth' of 
twelve lakh rupees. 

‘Bhaskara Parabhava*, the first part of a book with the title 
*Maharastra Purana’ was written by Gangaram in 1158 B.S. 
(approximately 1751 A.D.). It narrated the depredations carried 
out by the Marathas in the preceding decade in Burdwan, 
Katwa, Birbhum, Murshidabad, Midnapore, in fact the whole 
territory from Rajmahal to Midnapore on the western bank of 
the Bhagirathi. The painful memory of these outrages of the 
Marathas, more commonly called Bargi in Bengal, lived long in 
the mind of the Bengalees. 

Alibardi died in 1756 A.D. He had no son to inherit his 
masnad. His three daughters, their husbands and sons were 
equally keen for the position. When Alibardi Khan nominated 
the son of his youngest daughter, Mirza Mohammad (who is 
more well-known as Seraj-ud-daula) to succeed him, Alibardi*s 
eldest daughter Ghossetti Begam and his second daughter's son 
Saorat Jang in particular started to conspire against Seraj. 
Besides, Mir Jaffar, Alibardi’s General was equally ambitious. 
These conspirators soon established links with the English in 
Calcutta. 

The English were already emboldened by their military 
successes against the French in the south and also in 
Chandannagore of Bengal by 1756. They were now interested 
in capitalising opportunities afforded in Bengal by internecine 
jealousies of the ambitious people in the court of the Nawab of 
Bengal. So they started enlarging their fort in Calcutta, 
obviously to build up their military power in the region. They 
did not keep the Nawab even informed of it. However, news 
of it reached Seraj-ud-daula. He himself led an attack upon the 
English establishments at Calcutta in June, 1756. The factory 
of Cossimbazar and the Fort William of Calcutta were taken 
possession of. Governor Drake and other officers fled away and 
took refuge in Falta. 
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As soon as Robert Clive and the naval Commander Watson 
arrived in Bengal v(^ith their forces, the English entered into 
quick conspiracies with Mir Jaffar Khan, Manik Chand, the 
general of Seraj under whose charge Seraj had left Fort William, 
Maharaj Nanda Kumar, then Faujdar of Chandannagore, 
several financiers like Umichand, Jaeat Seth and others Viho 
were ready to help the English.^ It was not difficult for them to 
recover the possession of Fort William in Calcutta. Thereafter, 
the English showed their hostility to the Nawab by plundering 
Hooghly. They made quick preparations for taking over 
Murshidabad by defeating the Nawab. The Nawab’s force con¬ 
fronted the advancing English army at Plassey in June, 1757. 
In this battle Seraj had entrusted Mir Jaffar with a large battal¬ 
ion to help Mir Madan and Mohanlal, two other commanders 
of Seraj. Mir Jaffar’s betrayal resulted in the victory of Clive’s 
army in spite of a valiant fight put up by Mir Madan and 
Mohanlal. Seraj was arrested and brutally murdered by Mir 
Jaffiar’s son. Mir Jaffar was then put on the Nawab’s musnad 
by the English who in return received the charge of 24-Parganas 
as their estate and an assurance that the French would not be 
permitted to settle in Bengal. Soon thereafter the English began 
to exercise control over the administration of Bengal. The 
important achievement for the English was that they now 
established their firm control over the whole region. They did 
not immediately take over the formal authority of administering 
Bengal. While Mir Jaffar and Mir Kasim were placed in turn 
on the seat of the Nawab of Murshidabad till 1765, all their 
freedom of action was taken away. Taking advantage of these 
stooge Nawabs’ dependence, the English used the territories of 
Bengal as a sack of gold to fill the coffers of the British East 
India Company, and perhaps more so, to satisfy the private 
avarice of individual English Traders, Generals and Governor.® 
A letter from Clive to the Court of Directors dated February 1, 
1766 gave a faithful report of the conditions: “The whole trade 
of Bengal has, I find, been monopolised by your servants, their 
agents and gomastahs. Thousands of the natives are starving 
for want of those accustomed profits, which are now diverted 
and confined to one particular channel.’’^ As to the methods 
used by the servants of the East India Company in carrying on 
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their trade, Mir Quasim wrote in May, 1762 to the Governor: 
■“They forcibly take away the goods and commodities of rciats, 
merchants etc. for a fourth part of their value; and by ways of 
violence and oppression, they oblige the reiats etc. to give five 
rupees for goods which are worth but one rupee.”® In the 
interest of such ‘trade’ Mir Quasim was replaced by Mir Jafi*ar 
in July, 1763 and a war declared by the Company against Mir 
Quasim. Mir Quasim did his best to employ his trusted 
Commanders Taki Khan, Asadullah and Mir Badruddin at 
various phases of this struggle against the English. Mir Quasim 
also drew the support initially of Emperor Shah Alam If and 
I5uja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oudh. While the English resorted to 
military power at its command and the treachery of Mir 
Quasim’s soldiers and generals, they also succeeded ultimately 
in weaning away Shah Alam II and Suja-ud-daula by bribery. 
Mir Quasim lost battle after battle though inflicting severe 
losses on his enemy in terms of life and property. This is 
perhaps the reason why some Indian historians have described 
Mir Quasim as the last of the Nawabs of Bengal to shed his 
t)lood to preserve our independence from British rule, though 
the earlier parts of his career is a sordid record of treachery to 
Mir Jaffar, payment of enormous amounts to the East India 
Company, its Governor, Commanders and Officers and his 
crushing the revolt of Zamindars of Midnapore, Birbhum and 
Burdwan and the Raja of Monghvr with the help of the English 
forces. 

Mir Jaffar’s second tenure upto 1765 as Nawab was one 
4iuring which the not only real but nominal authority of the 
State gradually passed to the hands of the East India Company. 
They received the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1765 
from Emperor Shah Alam II. If lucre was the motive for 
ambitious persons to obtain administrative authority of Bengal 
before, this cause was removed for ever after 1765. Clive 
correctly described the position of the English: “We must 
indeed become the nababs ourselves in fact, if not in name, 
perhaps totally so without disguise.”® 

After 1765 it was but a sure, though interrupted at times, 
process of gradual assumption of real as well as nominal 
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soveieignly in the administration of the East India Company’s 
territorial acquisitions in Bengal. The English were at this time 
still afraid of other foreign powers, especially the French. So 
they wanted to use the shadow of the formal authority of the 
Nawab as a shield for crushing any attempt by other foreign 
powers to encroach. For the foreign powers, the French, Dutch 
or Danes were not expected readily to acknowledge the British 
Company > formal authority.' But this experiment of double 
government was found to create many complications and consi¬ 
dered sparable soon. 

While in all matters the remote authority of the Court of 
Directors of the Company in England was considered supreme 
in the matter of administration of Indian territories, actually 
much difficulty arose because there was pitiable lack of exacti¬ 
tude as to the extent of powers the different officers and offices 
in India were expected to exercise. Abuse of powers and 
position rose to an incredible magnitude. At least for ensuring 
the satisfaction of the Company’s share-holders in England, it 
was felt that some order had to be created out of the chaos 
then running through the administration of the Company’s 
territories in India. Besides, there was the interest of the 
British Government itself which could not be an onlooker to the 
officers of the Company serving in India for a few years and 
returning to England as nababs with fabulous wealth privately 
acquired by abuse of their position. 

Therefore, an Act for establishing certain Regulations for 
the better management of the Officers of the East India Com¬ 
pany, as well in India as in Europe, was passed in 1773 by British 
Parliament. The civil and military Government of the Bengal 
Presidency was placed under a Governor-General in Council 
subordinating the Madras and Bombay presidencies under the 
Bengal Government. It is true, by this Act for the first time 
some order was sought to be created into the mess that Com¬ 
pany s government in India had been. We need not forget, 
however, that the urgency of this attempt was caused by the 
Company’s failure to pay the annuity of four lakh pounds to 
the British exchequer rather than by any interests of the Indian 
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subjects. This act set up a Council of four, the decision of a 
majority of which was made obligatory for the Governor- 
General to act upon. A Supreme Court was set up in Calcutta 
with full power and authority to exercise and perform all civile 
criminal, admiralty, and ecclesiastical jurisdictions in regard to 
the servants of the Company and the British subjects. Some 
inconvenient features of this Act were removed and a more well- 
planned Act was passed in 1784 during Pitt’s time setting the 
general pattern for relationship between the British Govern¬ 
ment, the East India Company’s proprietors and the actual 
authorities of the Company’s government in India, though 
partial amendments had to be made thereafter to improve con¬ 
ditions further. 

It was with the sanctions of the British Government that the 
administration in India set up Collectorships with European 
Officers in 1781 to run the revenue administration of districts.. 
These Officers were sent by the Company by exercise of its 
right of patronage. But by 1798 it was decided to set up Fort 
William College in Calcutta to provide training to the newly 
coming Officers from England in the regulations and the langu¬ 
ages of India. 

Governor-General in Council was authorised by the Act of 
1773 to issue rules, ordinances and regulations for the good 
order and civil government of the Company’s territories. An 
amendment to the same act in 1781 authorised for the framing 
of regulations for the provincial Courts and Councils. In place 
of the personal administration of the Zamindars a system, how¬ 
ever wanting according to later standards, gradually developed 
to indicate that everyone was possessed of the right to enjoy the 
freedom of the person so long one did not infringe the laws laid 
down and that infringement of his liberties required to be 
effected through regularly established procedures of law. For 
civil matters, Hindu and Muslim laws were recognised and 
compilations of these laws translated into English gradually 
appeared though full codification was yet to be done. Courts 
were arranged in a heirarchy with the ascending competence of 
them being put in black and white. 
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With regard to revenue collection, an early method resorted 
to was to appoint farmers of revenue for five years in response 
to highest bid in auction. The British Officers themselves abused 
this system to obtain presents from successful bidders. These 
farmers were unable to help maintain law and order. In 1777 
Zamindari system was revived with a system of annual settle¬ 
ment based on three previous years’ collection. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis felt that if the assessments on land were not fixed, the 
governmental system of the company would not take the form 
which alone can lead to the establishment of good laws and 
ensure a due administration of them. Permanent Settlement 
was announced in 1793 with the hope that by possessing 
property and being sure of enjoying its benefits, landlords 
would do everything possible for them to improve the value 
of their possessions and their prosperity would lead them to 
provide a solid support to the British interests in the country. 

This brief account of the political developments in Bengal 
of the eighteenth century is intended to show the political back¬ 
ground in which early nineteenth century political thinking 
arose. Needless to indicate, that a kind of peace and order was 
visible under the Company’s rule after the end of a long age of 
misrule, uncertainty, chaos and brutalities in the form of sack¬ 
ings, arsons, dacoities and despoliations. 

<(B) Social Perspective 

We may mention that social life of the population of Bengal 
exhibited a number of maladies in the eighteenth century. The 
sixteenth century in Bengal was memorable for the cultivation of 
philosophic and literary excellence following the cultural inspira¬ 
tion given by Shri Chaitanya (1486-1533) and his disciples. 
Under his influence Vaishnavism invigorated the world of learn¬ 
ing while at the same time the false divisions of caste in Hindu 
society, and the prejudices against the so-called lower castes 
were considerably put in check. But this influence and encourage¬ 
ment gradually wore off by the next century’s end. In the 
eighteenth century, still certain centres of Sanskrit learning were 
sought to be protected with the local Hindu Chios’ patronage. 
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But by then the dominance of the Brahmins reasserted itself much 
to the restriction of free enquiry and inspired learning. The direct 
knowledge of the shastras gradually became confined within a 
small number of scholars and there was little scope of perco¬ 
lation of their learning to the bulk of their community. The 
pathsalas for the rudimentary knowledge of the three R’s were 
run by teachers of scanty learning and perhaps not more than 
a twentieth part of the boys of school-going age could avail 
of it. Female education was much more restricted. The 
pursuit of education thus getting dwindled and superstitious 
beliefs gradually gaining a hold on the popular mind, on the 
one hand religious practices were degraded into various kind 
of perversities and on the other, black magic became highly 
popular. 

The Hindu belief, however, continued that all their activities 
from birth till death were to be conducted according to the 
sanctions of religion. Some puranas were written in the early 
middle age and more appeared in the later part of it to take the 
place of the Vedas and the early Smriti texts. Literary exercise 
indulging in obscenity (such as Gita Govinda and Shrikrishna 
Kirtan written before Chaitanya’s birth) now became very 
popular among the literate Bengalees. The Puranas which 
prescribed the use of obscene words indicating limbs of human 
body at the ceremonial worship of goddess Durga, were widely 
followed Under the Sahajiya sect’s prescription of ‘parakiya 
prem’, adulterous rendezvous with someone clse’s wife attained 
dignity. Promiscuous intercourse with unmarried adolescent 
girls received sanction under the prescription of ‘Kishori 
bhajan’. Various nefarious sex practices were resorted to in the 
name of tantric creeds. Thus the name of religion was taken 
by the leaders and followers within various sects as a shield to 
justify their indecent, perverse and immoral practices. Besides, 
the illiterate, half-literate and impostrous Brahmins claiming 
the knowledge of the Hindu religious texts, instructed their 
fellows in the Hindu society to resort on pain of ostracism to 
child-marriage, child sacrifice, human sacrifice, burning widows 
on their dead husbands’ piles, various tortures on women and 
like other brutalities. 
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Herbal medicine had a long tradition in India. But in 
eighteenth century Bengal such medicine was often mixed up 
with and oftener still replaced by black magic, occultism and 
witch-craft. It is true, illiterate women folks were the greatest 
victims of the practitioners of such arts. But the male popula¬ 
tion too liberally invited witch-doctors, spirit-iappers (ojhas) 
and mesmerists. 

May it be noted that slavery was an institution in vogue 
at that time in Bengal. While the poor in their desperation 
during critical days would sell their women and children,, 
the rich kept a good number of slaves as a mark of their social 
status. 

It may be recalled that about the estimation of the social 
and moral condition of the people of Bengal at the time when 
the British Company took over the administration, there has 
been a controversy, almost from the middle of the eighteenth 
century. It is quite likely that Europeans coming to this country 
would find religious and social practices of this country very 
different from their own and therefore, many of them would 
claim superiority of their own faith and practices over those 
prevailing here. Besides, the Christian missionaries coming here 
for evangelism were specially expected to be partisanly critical 
of Hinduism. Dr. K.K. Datta has quoted a few of such 
admittedly partisan statements.'^ But we must not forget that 
some of our own greatmen complained against the social 
and moral degeneration of our countrymen of the time. 
Rabindranath stated as late as in 1933: *‘Rammohun inaugur¬ 
ated the Modern Age in India. He was born at a time when 
our country, having lost its link with the inmost truths of its 
being, struggled under a crushing load of unreason, in abject 
slavery to circumstance. In social usage, in politics, in the 
realm of religion and art, we had entered the zone of uncreative 
habit, of decadent tradition, and ceased to exercise our human¬ 
ity.”® Dr. Datta quoted in this connection Alexander Dow’s 
observations: “Modern travellers have accordingly indulged 
their talent for fables upon the mysterious religion of Hindustan. 
Whether the ridiculous tales they relates (sic) proceed from that 
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common partiality which Europeans, as well as less enlightened 
nations, entertain for the religion and philosophy of their own 
country, or from a judgement formed upon some external 
ceremonies of the Hindoos, is very difficult to determine; but 
they have prejudiced Europe against the Brahmins and by a 
very unfair account have thrown disgrace upon a system of 
religion and philosophy which they did by no means investi¬ 
gate.”"* In almost similar vein Wilson wrote about James 
Mill’s History of British India: “of the proofs which may be 
discovered in Mr. Mill’s history of the operation of preconceived 
notions, in confining a vigorous and active understanding to a 
partial and one-sided view of a great question, no instance is 
more remarkable than the unrelenting pertinacity with whic.'i he 
labours to establish the barbarism of the Hindus . . 

It is not difficult to assert that a controversy existed in the 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century among British observers 
and scholars about the level of social and moral condition of 
the Hindus. It is one thing to suggest that in view of this con¬ 
troversy we should not accept gullibly every renunciation we 
come across in the writings of the Europeans of this period or 
afterwards; it is a different thing to plead that all such renunci¬ 
ations should be uncritically rejected. The present work does 
clearly opt for the position that the social and moral condition 
of Bengal in the eighteenth and early nineteenth century was 
definitely such as needed a great deal of change for the better if 
the country was to make progress. In support of this view, it is 
possible to get evidence of the degeneration of social morality 
of the people in the writings not only of the Europeans but 
also of the contemporary Indians. Reference to a few of them 
may be pertinent. 

“Gunakar Babu heard at the place of a Bhattacharya that 
someone’s mother had been taken to the Ganges but she had 
not been fully unconscious as yet. Babu commented that it did 
not matter, (her son) would celebrate the last rite ceremony 
with grea t pomp. The pundits pleaded to ensure that they 
would be invited to this last rite ceremony. Babu observed 
that let the woman die first, later the question of invitation 
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could be taken up. (The Brahmins replied) She was sare to 
meet her end this time; if the woman would not die, so many 
Brahmins who never drink water before completing their daily 
worships betimes at dawn and dusk, would have to face the 
gloom of death.”'^ The heartless selfishness of Brahmins who 
traded on others’ misfortune has many other evidences in con¬ 
temporary records. 

A Kaviraj (practitioner of Ayurveda medicine) named 
Kanthabharan was called in for the treatment of a poor patient. 
Kanthabharan said, I won’t treat the patient in an undecided 
manner. If you leave the patient to my care, do as I ask you. 
It is not my practice, as other Kavirajes would do to take 
money while causing further sufferings of the patient and being 
unable to see the end of the disease. As the disease is a difficult 
one, so the medicine has to be a tough one. About two hundred 
rupees would have to be spent. For, a person whose name is 
Ramabhadra will not respond if you call him Rama. The 
disease is a pernicious fever. A very strong medicine, ’Brihat 
Vasabaleha Churna’ is necessary. It is to be prepared with the 
help of gold, silver, pearl and similar other precious materials. 
If you have any doubt, then I shall make a prescription and you 
will collect the ingredients. I shall prepare the medicine at your 
house. I have learnt no trickery.^® The loud claims of superio¬ 
rity over fellow practitioners, the unabashed eulogy of his own 
self and his suspicious eagerness to give indication that he was 
asking for a large sum not to his own benefit are but adequate 
proofs that Kanthabharan, the Ayurveda practitioner was a 
typical cheat. This is, however, not an exceptional but a 
representative sketch. 

A person by profession Kaloo (crushing oil seeds by indi¬ 
genous crushing machine called Ghani) in Burdwan district 
finding the price of rice going up, decided to sell his twenty 
year old wife and actually did it.^^ Slave trade was usual. Selling 
one’s wife may be a rare instance and hence reported in news¬ 
papers. 

Dewan Kartikeyachandra Ray stated: **The conduct of 
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gurumahashayas (teachers of primary schools) in those days was 
too unbecoming and the system of teaching was too deplorable 
to be easily believed by youths of these days. There was no 
prescribed book appropriate for the understanding of children 
and boys would never be made to hear any nice story with 
moral lesson. They used to have with them leaves of palm or 
banana, their bodies besmeared with ink, and their eyes 
catching the sight of the red hot stare of their gurumahashaya 
with a cane in hand. The boys would hear time and again the 
rude voice shouting; “Read on aloud and write, you are very 
much a haramzada (a common abuse meaning the son of a 
rascal).’”'^ 

He further states about the Persian teachers engaged for him 
when he was eight, that a Hindustanee Lala engaged at first 
used to be in drink every day and a Muslim teacher engaged 
next had the practice of getting food items stolen by his pupil 
from the family store.^® 

These evidences cannot be doubted as partisan. But twa 
points need be mentioned as caution. Firstly, we need not 
think that there was no bright side at all in the character and 
social habits of our people before the British rule started. A 
very balanced view is found in the autobiography of Dewan 
Kartikeyachandra. “In certain respects the conduct of the 
people of that time (meaning earlier times) was praiseworthy 
like that of gods, and again in certain other respects their con¬ 
duct was blameworthy like that of devils. Devotion to gods and 
parents, affection for children, brothers and sisters, neighbourly 
feelings, hospitality, munificence, mercy and similar virtue used 
to attract them. Again, they used to regard lying, taking bribes^ 
and sensual offences as nothing more than peccadillos of insigni¬ 
ficant consequence.”^^ 14 

T3W-1J 

Another instance may be furnished from the same author’s 
work. He stated frankly that both for a man and a woman it 
was but 9 natural desire to carry on conversations with each 

other bpt in our country it waa easier for men than women to 
OUarpara JaikHshna Public Llbruf 
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satisfy this desire. “Men used to satisfy themselves by visiting 
prostitutes. Women living in their families could speak with 
the newly wedded grooms in their own house or in the very 
close-door neighbours’ houses. Even such conversation would 
take place with none but their own brothers-in-law or the 
brothers-in-law of their husband. Their joy would know no 
limit if they came across a groom of simple, amiable and sweet 
nature. They would open out their own heart to him and take 
care to evoke his tender affection. Every woman would try to 
exhibit to him her own special gifts . . . whether she was too 
young or elderly, no unholy temptation would haunt them. 
They would speak to a groom with the purest, feelings in their 
heart.”'" 

Hence it would be patently wrong to take the moral condi¬ 
tion of the people as one of unmitigated evil. 

The second point to note is that the undesirable state of 
society and morals of the people of Bengal in the eighteenth 
century need not be taken as a fact of their life throughout the 
past. The foreigners—who had superficial or little knowledge 
of the intellectual developments of the Hindus over a long 
period beginning from at least a millenium before Christian era, 
of their bravery and sacrifice, of their excellence in humai ist 
and this-worldly pursuits— could alone think that the Indians 
needed the examples of the West in everything for their 
regeneration and progress. But the great Indians were imbued 
with a different vision. They would not deny the fact of 
current degeneration but at the same time would desire the 
better aspects of the past to be revived. A special point of 
merit among these thinkers was that they were prepared to con¬ 
cede the merit of recent progress in the west and would not shy 
away from their examples where in the known past of India 
such examples were not available. But it was obviously wrong 
to think that the Hindus or the Indians had no glorious past to 
boast of and that the only prospect of their progress lies in 
rejecting everything of their own and in adopting blindly the 
cultural, social, political and economic forms andi>ractices of 
the Europeans. 
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{O Economic Perspective 

The natural resources of Bengal, the agricultural produce in 
normal years, the cotton and silk textile industry and other 
goods like iron and sugar manufactured here were the objects 
of attraction for traders, competing ruling groups and plun¬ 
derers alike during the middle ages. That Bengal was a rich 
province even towards the end of the mediaeval period is 
suggested by the fact that the Nawabs then used to send to the 
Emperor of Delhi annual revenues of the order of ten million 
rupees or more and were yet able to enrich themselves with 
fabulous wealth. The Marathas at this time frequently visited 
the region to take away money, precious stones and metals. 
When the European traders arrived, they joined the plunder. 
The burden of all such revenues and booties, profits and per¬ 
quisites ultimately fell on the cultivating sections. Those who 
were in upper rungs of the social, economic or political heirarchy 
could shift the burden on to the shoulders of the ultimate culti¬ 
vators. As a result, the economic picture of Bengal was one of 
a vast multitude of extremely poor people at bottom, a few 
hundred families of ruling order and businessmen at the top 
rolling in wealth and pomp and a pretty large middle order 
generally well-off but suffering from insecurity owing to dacoi- 
ties and frequent large-scale pillages. In the normal >ears the 
poorest sections lived on utterly simple diets immediately after 
the harvest and at the level of starvation during the later 
months. They had little ambition and very few luxuries to look 
for. A graphic description of such people’s life can be found 
in a work ‘Prabodh Chandrika’ written by Mrityunjay 
Vidyalankar probably in 1813.^® The author gives the pen- 
picture of a poor woman of cultivating family, as if in her 
words, as follows: 

*‘We cultivate and harvest the crops. With whatever remains 
after payment of revenues, we shall maintain ourselves and 
children round the year. A year of drought brings us very bad 
days. We liw on puffed rice from a poor variety of paddy and 
even on boiled leaves of pulses and snails and mussels. We 
pick up dried leaves and branches from bushes for fuel. We 
pluck, process and spin cotton and get clothes for our wearing. 
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From here and there in the woods and fields we izollect 
vegetables and fruits and sell them in the weekly market to 
obtain a few pice. My husband works as daily worker here and 
there to get a few more pies. This is all the money for us to 
pay the weavers' making charge and for salt and cooking oil. 
We work for others to prepare their food, harvest their crops, 
and husk their paddy into rice and collect the refuse for our 
own consumption. We reckon a day as one of birth celebration 
if we get a square vegetarian meal with rice. We cannot provide 
ourselves with cloth to protect us, nor hair oil for moistening. 
In winter, we cover the children with blankets made of battered 
cloth and we, the couple, sleep on hay-strewn bed using a mat 
of reeds as blanket. We can never afford the luxury of having 
utensils or ornaments. If we can take our food from earthen 
wares, put on red-coloured palm leaves for earrings, a 
necklace of glass beabs, a pair of lead bangles in wrist, and 
other lead ornaments in other parts of body, then we would 
feel like being a queen. In spite of such great misery of 
ours, the rulers would not remit a pie from the usual revenue 
in years of drought and would not allow a day’s delay in 
that matter. Even if a few days be allowed as an excep¬ 
tional case, interest would be charged on the amount paid 
after the due date. If we ultimately fail to clear the revenues, 
the messangers and armed men of the JMandal Patwari, Izaradar, 
Talukdar and Zamindar, would be sent by way of distrainment 
to sell out the cows, bulls and calves and even the petty 
belongings like blankets of battered cloth, cane and bamboo 
sieves, baskets etc. To the village money lender we pay ten 
times the interest due and yet cannot get remission from the 
principal amount borrowed. All our pleadings and supplications 
to them prove of no avail. Oh God, you destine the miserable 
to suffer such plights, what have we done to harm your cause?” 

This economic condition of the people at large by the 
eighteenth century’s end does not show that people had any 
sort of economic security though in the upper strata, there were 
few rolling in wealth and pomp. The wanton heartlessness with 
which the cultivating families were squeezed was a normal 
feature of life for which the victims fatalistically blamed their 
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own destiny. There were times of political change in the 
Nawab’s musnud, and administrative change through the rise 
and fall of landlords seeking patronage from the rulers. 
Occasionally there would prevail total confusion and lawlessness 
on the arrival of marauding troops of a rival power. But these 
would not bring about any significant change for the people. 
Perhaps the abysmal level of their living knew no further 
possibilities of sinking. 


11 

Much disagreement can be noticed in identifying the elements 
of modernity in Modern Indian Political Thought. There is, 
however, near unanimity among scholars on the period of its 
origin in the early nineteenth century. Some scholars have 
described it as Bengal renaissance or reawakening. It should 
be remembered that Modern Indian Political Thought is not the 
result of the exactly same kind of cultural, social and intellectual 
aspirations which we know as European renaissance. In Europe 
in the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries the discovery of arts 
and letters of classical models provided exciting joy and wonder 
to mediaeval Europeans and inspired them to revive the glorious 
past. In Bengal at first and then in other parts of India we can 
notice a desire to revive the glories of the past. Along with 
this there was also a desire to repattern Indian thought and 
practice after the western ideals so that dynamism and progress 
that lately marked out western society could also be encouraged 
here. This is, however, a feature of new thought in early 
nineteenth century Bengal that was absent from European 
renaissance. Some hold that in the nineteenth century awakening 
of this country this was the principal feature, the idea of revival 
of old glories being largely the product of it. It is suggested 
that as a result of the confrontation with the western culture 
and intellectual tradition Indians felt inspired to search for that 
pure Indian tradition of the past which was nothing different 
from the modern western counterpart and that current thought 
and practice in India was nothing but a degenerative deviation 
from Indians true tradition leading the country to stagnation 
and decay. Even if one would not accept these suggestions. 
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there is no doubt that Bengali or Indian renaissance was different 
from European renaissance in its origin and character. 

Modern Indian Political Thought had the nineteenth century 
reawakening as its basic context. The two principal features of 
this reawakening had certain intellectual, cultural, social and 
political implications. The elements of modernity in the political 
thought of the last century can best be identified with reference 
to these implications. Whether the desire to revive the glories 
of the ancient days followed from the desire to regenerate India 
after the western model or not, these two desires in close inter¬ 
action conditioned the elements and characteristics of modern 
political thought in India. 

Some of the outstanding characteristics of India’s modern 
political thought were a universalist conception of man and 
society, rationalist disposition to examine all aspects of life and 
thought, a humanist consideration of the problems of man, a 
repudiation of ascriptive authorities and search for new ones in 
cultural, social and intellectual spheres, and an inducement to 
the individual to essert the claims of his newly awakened 
conscience. It is true that all these characteristic features of 
modernism did not all at once appear in the form of a political 
theory or philosophy. Initially some of these features 
characterised only religious or social thought. Gradually their 
political implications were clarified and developed. Once 
developed, it was, however, apparent that these implications 
were broadly in conformity with one or another modern political 
theory and philosophy of the west. This point need be clarified 
by reference to some elements of new thought in the nineteenth 
century. 

It is noticed that in the early part of the last century there 
was protest against idolatry in Hindu religious profession and 
practice. Idolatry kept the Hindus distinctly different from the 
Muslims who constituted a considerable portion of the Indian 
population for several hundred years past. Islam being opposed 
to iconolatry, an opposition to that practice in Hinduism could 
become an adoptive movement undermining the distinctions 
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between the two major religious communities of India. Besides > 
iconolatry encouraged different sections of Hindus to stress the 
elements of separatism between the votaries of different gods 
and goddesses of Hindu conception. At least there were three 
major divisions emphasising the principality of Siva, Vishnu or 
Shakti, their devotees being described respectively as Saiva, 
Vaishnava, and Shakta. Opposition to idolatry ideally implied 
a call to sink the intra-communal differences among these 
sects. 

Similarly, in the early nineteenth century a protest was 
voiced against the observance of caste-norms which kept the 
Hindus divided among themselves. Caste-norms conceded 
superior privileges to those who topped the heirarchical order 
and provided for prejudicial conditions for those who remained 
low in that ladder. These norms subjected the most numerous 
portion of the Hindu community to conditions of indignity, 
assault and servitude while a much smaller number of the 
Hindus belonging to the highest order in the heirarchy were 
accorded bountiful conditions of prestige and power in society. 
Opposition to current caste-norms implied, therefore, the 
prospects of increasing solidarity among the ranks of the Hindus 
in general. 

These and many other new elements of religious and social 
thought had significant implications for the construction of a 
suitable national polity in India unified within. In the past 
India had experience of unity on her vast subcontinent during 
the regimes of a few monarchs while weaker reins during most 
other times encouraged the development of strong local govern¬ 
ments having at most a nominal allegiance to the central 
authority. Besides, since the arrival of the Muslim lulers at the 
centre the Hindu social framework was closetted from political 
interference and the priestly class dominated it with increasingly 
less of learning and prudence than with unenlightened customs, 
taboos and prejudices, often dictated by that class’s narrow 
selfish motives. Modern Indian Political Thought could aim at 
a unified I ndian polity only by opposing those customs, taboos 
and prejudices and often also striking bard the seUish motives of 
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the priestly class. It is no surprise, therefore, that th^ earliest 
Indian Thinkers in this trend emphasised the necessity of 
changes in social and religious thought and practice even more 
than direct political change. 

Even then it would be wrong to suppose that changes of 
more directly political nature were not aimed. The most 
important change sought in politics is generally given a broad 
description under the label, liberalism. It was opposed to 
despotism. Despotism was understood as a system in which the 
ruler’s decisions were communicated in the form of a fiat beyond 
the scrutiny of the subjects. Modern Indian Political Thought, 
became modern because it insisted on the rights of the subjects 
to scrutiny the decisions of their authority in political as well as 
in other spheres of life. This implied freedom of discussion 
which was facilitated also in the early nineteenth century by the 
development of English and native printing press in India. 

Under the inspiration of liberalism modern political thinkers 
advanced the claim of each individual citizen to enjoy certain 
common rights with everyone else in society irrespective of their 
birth or descent. Allocation of functions and duties on the one 
hand and that of rights and privileges on the other were deter¬ 
mined in every mediaeval society, not excepting ours, ascriptively. 
The advancement of the individuals’ claims were contrary to 
such allocations. These claims were sought to be explained 
either by reasons of ability and merit or the choice and knack 
of the individuals. Mediaeval societies treated these individuals* 
claims with suspicion because the established social fabric might 
be very much altered causing disturbance in the division of 
society among requisite functional groups whose services were 
considered essential. The division of people into these groups 
was left beyond the choice and predilections of people in older 
societies. Modern Indian Political Thought sought to set aside 
these considerations and take advantage of the newly emerging 
functional groups in the context of new kinds of economic and 
political functions already being performed in this country. It 
is true, these new functions arose mainly as a result of the 
activities of the British rulers who remembered their own advan- 
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tages most. However, modern Indian political thinkers generally 
felt that in spite of this fact, the new kinds of functions available 
to many people in this country provided opportunities for their 
own advancement. So they would support the freedom of 
individuals to choose their own vocations. 


Modern political thinkers understood that the right of choice 
of vocations could be usefully exercised only if they developed 
competence for the new types of social, economic and political 
functions they were to choose among. They could acquire such 
competence through education of a new kind than what was 
traditionally provided for. This is why among these thinkers 
there was zealous support both for reforming tne educational 
system and for extending such educational facilities to increa¬ 
singly more and more generations of children. 

These and other movements with humanitarian concern for 
the plights of men and women in the traditional Hindu society, 
namely those for the prohibition of Sati, restoration of inheri¬ 
tance rights to women, reform of polygamy and child marriage, 
introduction of widow remarriage, improvement of the condi¬ 
tions of the ryots, prohibition of cruel practices like hook¬ 
swinging, antarjalee etc.—were all included in the same liberalist 
strategy of political regeneration of India. 

If modern political thought in India was more directly 
political, it was in regard to certain institutions and 'practices 
introduced by the East India Company’s government in this 
country. For instance, the advocacy for instituting a separation 
of powers and a fair system of jury trial, providing against 
corruption in police and general administration, and the sub¬ 
stitution of commercial gain by general administrative desiderata 
for the governance of the territories brought under the East 
India Company’s jurisdiction in India. These characteristic 
features of modern political thought in India could, however, be 
legitimately understood as less important than the larger social 
and economic goals of Indian regeneration. This is so at least 
for the early phase of this reawakening when liberalism rather 
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than nationalism was the dominant feature of modern political 
thought in India. 

It is not difficult to notice that in the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth century, those who wanted these modernising changes 
were not in any way, whatsoever, sorry because various parts of 
the Indian territory had been passing into the hands of the 
British East India Company from the hands of the native 
princes. Rather, they considered it a blessing from Heaven 
because of the new enlightening and educative knowledge the 
rule of the British Company helped to bring to the notice of the 
Indians, and also because the liberalisl principles of social and 
political management, to a very limited extent though, were 
being introduced in this country. The Indians who felt inspired 
by modernism, were not necessarily anglo-phils. All of them 
cannot be said to be blind psychophants of westernism. They 
felt that older days in the west also marked mediaeval features 
of life and thought which could not be welcome to India. But 
the west of late registered a departure from those marks of 
mediaevalism under the spell of rationalism, humanism and 
liberalism. The Indian leaders of renaissance welcomed these 
new developments in the west and wanted similar developments 
in this country. They desired progress under the inspiration of 
certain principles of life and thought and would not shrink 
from welcoming those principles because these were developed 
earlier in foreign countries or even in a country people of 
whom wrested power from the hands of the erstwhile native 
rulers here. So long as this desire for modern changes kept 
the leaders of thought unmindful of the national consider¬ 
ation or at least so long as they considered national prestige 
not to be a principal issue in the Anglo-Indian collaboration 
and co-operation in the task of rebuilding Indian thought 
and society, they may be understood as belonging specifi¬ 
cally to the liberalist phase of the nineteenth century reawaken¬ 
ing. 

We must not miss the fact that this phase by and large came 
to a close by the time of the Revolt of 1857. The reasons for 
taking that year as the water-shed between the liberalist phase 
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and the next nationalist phase need not be identified alone from 
that great occurrence. There were other very important reasons 
too. Among them we may notice that the British rulers had 
been laying the basis for setting up modern machine industries 
and their infra-structures from the beginning of the decade of 
1850’s. Indian capital had been so long playing the role of 
leaders to the British owned investments. If Indian capital 
wanted to thrive in industry on the basis of its native owner¬ 
ship and management, the scope for it was now becoming open. 
With these new opportunities, there was a natural tendency ta 
political and social independence. Quite before this, peasants^ 
and agricultural labourers were getting restless at different 
places and with their militant organisations confronted the 
ruling British power. The Revolt of 1857 converged these forces 
of national independence to a great extent. The allegation of 
greased cartridges only helped confuse the issues over which 
this great battle the Indians waged against the British. It ia 
also true that in this battle, the feudal chiefs and princes wha 
participated, had not the right frame of mind. As a result the 
battle could not evoke proper response from the newly educated 
sections anywhere in the country. Besides, there being no- 
central leadership and the revolt being dispersed over various 
regions without any significant contact, the British were able to 
overcome the first spontaneous fury of the revolt within a few 
months. Not long after were the British able to restore order 
under their cruel acts of reprisal. 

Still, this event brought about a profound change in th& 
socio-political context of British rule in India. The Company’s^ 
rule was replaced by the direct rule of the British sovereign. 
But the principal reasons for which this event may be reckoned 
as marking the beginning of a new phase are the following: 
hereafter the newly educated sections started expressing 
their nationalist sentiments in opposition to foreign rule more 
markedly; the solution of India’s political problems was no 
longer sought in a feudal society with the Mughal emperor as 
the Crown; on the other hand the British rulers reversed their 
policy of annexation of the native principalities followed with 
overzealous aggressiveness since 1834, and started to be accom¬ 
modating with the native feudatories. As K.M. Panikkar has 
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said, *'It is true that all the leaders of the rebellion cameirom 
among the great dispossessed; but all were united in the object 
they had in view: the expulsion of the British and the recovery 
of national independence. In that sense the “mutiny” was no 
mutiny at all, but a great national uprising.” “ Further in tense 
^conomic’terms, the British started pursuing the policies of 
■economic imperialism only after 1857. R.P. Diitta may be quoted: 

“After the revolt of 1857, British rule in India began the 
transformation of its policy. Modern imperialism in India 
protects and fosters the princes as its puppets, and seeks ircrea- 
singly, as in its latest expression, the Cabinet Mission Award, 
to magnify their political role; jealously guards and preserves 
reactionary social and religious survivals against the demands 
of progressive Indian opinion for their reform (as on the 
questions of the age of marriage or the breaking of bans against 
untouchables), holds down speech and thought in an elaborate 
network of repression; and blocks the overwhelming demands of 
Indian opinion for social, educational and industrial advance. 
By all these symptoms imperialism in India reveals itself to-day 
as the main bulwark of reaction in the social and political, no 
less than in the economic held.” '■ 

All this indicates that the British role underwent a profound 
characteristic transformation after 1857. The context of Indian 
thought being thus prepared for a new phase, there was an 
appropriate change overtaking the thoughts of Indians. This 
new phase of awakening is properly described as the nationalist 
phase, of which the greatest prophet was Bankimchandra 
Chattopadhyay. 

The present volume, however, confines its study to the first 
phase, that of liberalism, leaving out the study of the second 
phase, that of nationalism as its terminal limit. 
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Raja Rammohun Roy 


Birth and Early Life 

Raja Rammohun Roy was born on May 22 in 1772’ in a 
family of Brahmins settled in the village of Radhanagar in 
Hooghly district, about seventy five kilometres from Calcutta. 
His great grand father, grand father and father were in the 
service of the Nawabs of Murshidabad, the first of whom received 
the Title, ‘Ray Rayan’ which the family used since then instead 
of their original surname ‘Bandyopadhyay’. Rammohun’s 
father Ramkanta and mother Tarini Devi (the latter more 
commonly called Phoolthakuraiii) were persons of religious 
disposition. Rammohun was given education at Patna in Arabic 
and Persian for three years following the tradition of the then 
well-placed Hindus who accepted honour from the court of the 
Nawab. He was also given education in Sanskrit at Benares for 
about four years. Rammohun’s uncommon intellectual ability 
could discern through these two phases of oriental learning the 
profound gap between the true message of any great religion 
and the popular understanding of Hinduism on which current 
profession and practice of his coreligionists depended. 
Rammohun paid a visit to Tibet possibly when he was about 
sixteen years old. It is believed he took this opportunity to get 
first hand idea of the practice of Buddhism there. By 1797 
Rammohun had acquaintance with some English Officers of the 
British East India Company’s administration in Calcutta to 
whom he lent money for their personal business. This gave him 
scope for knowing western thinking and Christianity in which 
Rammohun must have found some features quite attractive. He» 
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therefore, accepted employment under some officers like 
Registrar and Collector placed in different districts. May be, a 
good part of such employment was merely a private one and 
another part under the East India Company’s administration. 
Records clearly indicate that for just over a year Rammohun 
worked as Dewan under the Collector of Rangpur, John Dighy. 
Besides, with one Krishnakanta Basu, Rammohun went t& 
Bhutan as envoy of the Indian Government for settling the 
boundary between Bhutan and Cooch Behar. Rammohun’s 
career of service in the Company’s administration ended in about 
November, 1815 whereafter he came to settle permanently in 
Calcutta. 

Rammohun’s life in Calcutta was one of tremendous activity. 
He carried on a regular campaign for the improvement of his 
country men. As a part of this campaign he started publishing 
numerous tracts in Bengali, Sanskrit, Persian, Oriya and in 
English and other foreign languages. He started schools and 
societies. He set up his own papers, Sambad Kaumudi (Bengali), 
Mirat-ul-Akhbar (Persian) and Brahmanical Magazine (English). 
He drew up petitions and memorials to Government urging 
issuing new legislations and changing governmental decisions 
wherever necessary. He organised and addressed meetings on 
issues of public concern. 

In 1830 Rammohun left for England from where he made a 
journey to France. In England too he had a hectic life spent in 
meeting common people as well as the great men of light and 
leading there. His last important engagement was the prepara¬ 
tion of his evidence submitted to a select committee of the 
House of Commons of England. This evidence published by 
Professor S. Sarkar under the title ‘Rammohun on Indian 
Economy’ is a mine of information evincing the keen interest 
with which Rammohun tried to keep him abreast of various 
administrative and economic problems facing the people under 
the Company’s rule. 

Rammohun did not return to India but died in October, 
1833 in Bristol. 
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On Religious and Social Reforms • 

Rammohun had started earlier expressing his bold ideas 
about the nature of religion in general and about Hinduism in 
particular. But his permanent residence in Calcutta gave him 
due opportunity to propagate those ideas more actively. In 
fact, his first work Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidin, a book in Arabic 
and Persian was published in 1803-4. In it he had suggested 
that all the great religions of the world had their basic messages 
alike—they were all monotheistic and conceived God as a spirit 
devoid of corporality. These ideas, according to Rammohun, 
were averred by the Vedic texts of the Hindus as well as Islamic 
and Christian religious texts. Rammohun must have been 
working particularly on Hindu religious texts ever since. From 
1815, the first year of Rammohun’s permanent residence in 
Calcutta to 1819 we see sixteen of his works, published on the 
Vedanta in different languages." 

Besides, in the very first year of his residence in Calcutta he 
set up the Atmiya Sabha to carry on deliberations on the 
essence of religion. Sibaprasad Misra undertook to read from 
the Veda and Gobinda Mala used to sing encomiums on the 
Brahman. Those who participated in the weekly meetings of 
the Atmiya Sabha, sought to assert monotheism as the true 
purport of the religious texts of the Hindus. Rammohun’s 
earlier friends like Dwarakanath Tagore, Prasnnacoomar 
Tagore, Brindaban Mitra, Baidyanath Mukhopadhyay and 
Hariharananda Tirthaswami and some other new friends started 
to attend its sessions. Rammohun found his first inspiration 
for religious, social, cultural and educational reforms from 
the animated discussions in this Sabha.^ 

As for religious reforms, Rammohun’s efforts were directed 
principally against two current features of Hindu profession 
and practice—Polytheism and Idolatry. Tbis involved him in 
an exciting debate carried on through the press and discussions 
held at different places.'* 

Rammohun’s reasons for opposition to Hindu idolatry and 
polytheism were that the authentic version of the Hindu religion 
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available in the Vedas was not followed in the current 
polytheistic and idolatrous practices, that the current practices 
were based on bad understanding of the true purport of the 
Vedas, that the current practices indicated a decline of true 
scholarship of the scriptures and encouraged divisive and 
parochial tendencies, and lastly that the current practices became 
the vested interests of a selfish priestly class who were less 
interested in the people's true well-being and moral progress 
than in that of keeping them under their own influence It is 
profitable to refer to what Rammohun himself wrote in the 
introduction to the Ishopanishad published in 1816: “Hindus of 
the present age, with a very few exceptions, have not the least 
idea that it is to the attributes of the Supreme Being as 
figuratively represented by shapes corresponding to the nature 
of those attributes, they olfer adoration and worship under the 
denomination of gods and goddesses. On the contrary, the 
slighte^t investigation will clearly satisfy every inquirer that it 
makes a material part of their system to hold as articles of faith 
all those particular circumstances which are essential to the 
belief in the independent existence of the object of their idolatry 
as deities clothed with divine power.” Referring to the worship 
of Siva, Vishnu, Kali and like other gods and goddesses, 
Rammohun said, “. . . the worshipper of images ascribes to 
them at once the opposite natures of human and super-human 
beings. In attention to their supposed wants as living beings, 
he is seen feeding or pretending to feed them every morning and 
evening. But superstition does not find a limit here; the acts 
and speeches of the idols, and their assumptions of various 
shapes and colours, arc gravely related by Brahmins, and with 
all the marks of veneration are firmly believed by their deluded 
followers ” ’ Rammohun concluded this work saying, among 
other things: “My reflections upon these solemn truths have been 
most painful for many years. 1 have never ceased to contemplate 
with tlie strongest feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence of 
my countrymen to their fatal system of idolatry, inducing, for 
the sake of propitiating their supposed Deities, the violation of 
every humane and social feeling. And this in various instances; 
but more especially in the dreadful acts of self-destruction and 
the immolation of the nearest relations under the delusion of 
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conforming to sacred religious rites.’* Obviously JRanimohun 
related the beliefs in idolatry and polytheism to the rueful social 
practices like child-sacrifice, sati, antarjalee, hooksvvinging, and 
the like. Both idolatry and polytheism depended on common 
grounds, such as a faulty knowledge of the Hindus of the true 
purport of their most fundamental scriptures, the selfish 
preachings by half-educated priests, the perversion of rational 
and moral principles under the influence of a superstitious belief 
in the sacredness of prejudices and current practices. Hence he 
said, “under these impressions, therefore, 1 have been impelled 
to lay before them genuine translations of parts of their 
Scripture, which inculcates not only the enlightened worship of 
one God, but the purest principles of morality, accompanied 
with such notices as I deemed requisite to oppose the arguments 
employed by the Brahmins in defence of their beloved system.”*’ 

Rammohun’s zeal for social reforms is more well-known. 
Among the current practices in Hindu society, those which came 
in for Rammohun’s sharp criticism are: Sati-daha' (the practice 
of burning widows along with the dead husband in the same 
pyre); caste-division; Kulinism (superiority of Kulinas supposed 
to have an unbroken line of descent); sale of girls for nuirriage; 
polygamy; and dis-inheritance of women from paternal properly. 

Rammohun was not oblivious of the fact that some Kisliis 
like Angira prescribed in their smriti texts the immolation ot 
widows in the funeral pyre of their dead husbands. Hut he 
recalled also that Manu, another authority prescribed the austere 
life of‘Brahmacharya’ for widows. He further pointed out that 
in the vedas there was a clear direction that whatever has been 
prescribed by Manu should be followed as the only unexcep¬ 
tionable course, particularly when this prescription is in conflict 
with any prescription given by other Smriti-authors. He then 
pointed out the reasons which led some authors to prescribe 
Sati. There were two kinds of Karma or activities, namely, 
Prabritta and Nibritta. Prabritta Karma is that kind of activities 
which men perform with a view to enjoying their consequences 
during life or after death. Nibritta Karma on the other hand 
is any activity which a man considers as virtuous conduct under 
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his religion and attends to regardless of its consequences. 
Bhagabadgita asserts the superiority of Nibritta Karma over 
Prabritta Karma. Now, there was no doubt that Angira’s 
prescription of concremation of a widow with her husband held 
out promises of happiness in heaven to those widows who resort 
to it and therefore Sati rite is regarded as a Prabritta Karma. 
But Manu’s prescription of Brahmacharya for a widow was a 
Nibritta Karma. 

At the same time, Rammohun pointed out that in actual 
current practice, the' relations of a widow persuaded her to be a 
Sati holding out the prospect of heavenly enjoyment after death. 
Being not sure of her resoluteness to go through the ordeal, they 
would tie her up to the pyre of her husband and keep in wait 
with logs of wood to push her back into the funeral fire, if 
necessary. This was nothing short of murder of the widow. 
Angira or Harita or any other authority quoted in support of 
concremation nowhere prescribed such tying up and other 
brutalities, Rammohun maintained.^ 

Regarding caste-division and consequent prejudice against 
the so-called lower castes Rammohun never felt happy. This 
was regarded as one of the principal sources of disunity then 
plaguing social life and preventing bold efforts for social pro¬ 
gress. As early as in 1815 in the Anusthan part of his Vedanta 
Grantha he answered among others the orthodox objection to 
the publication of the V'edas on the ground that a Sudra by 
caste would be a sinner if he happened to listen to it. 
Rammohun pointed to the contradiction of such a belief with 
the actual practice then current. The Brahmins used to read 
the Mahabharata to Sudras, though the Mahabharata was 
regarded as the fifth of the Vedas and it contained the kernel 
of the Vedas. The verses of this epic were even explained to the 
Sudras. Further at the time of the last rite ceremony (Sraddba), 
the Brahmin priests muttered those verses aloud in the presence 
of Sudras.® 

In his polemical reply to Subarna Shastri published in 1820 
Rammohun went further. He mentioned the opinion of the 
commentator of Vedavyas that each of the four vamas, 
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Brahman.i, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Sudra, had equal right to 
take lessons on Brahma-Vidya or knowledge of the one Supreme 
Being through the study of Itihasa, Purana and Agama. 
Rammohun felt that when even people of other religious, 
Yavanas, had availed opportunities of reading the holy texts 
including the Vedas, it was improper to debar the Sudras or for 
that matter, any section of the Hindu population from studying 
them.’" 

Finally, Rammohun commended and published a Bengali 
translation along with the original text of the ‘Nirnay’ chapter 
of a tract called Vajramchi written by Mrityunjayacharya. This 
work discarded at first the idea that a person is Brahmana 
because either of ‘Jibatma* (soul in living body) Deha (Physical 
constitution), birth, bodily complexion, religious piety, learning 
or activity. Finally it asserted that all persons are at birth 
Sudra, they might become twice-born (Dwija) after Upanayana, 
Bipra after practising the Vedas and finally Brahmana after 
they had comprehended Brahma. A Brahmana had to develop 
a conviction in the existence of the Supreme Being (Paramatma), 
practice the qualities of Sama (serenity), Dama (suppression of 
passions), Daya (charity), Saralata (simplicity), Ksharaa (for¬ 
giveness), Satya (truth), Santosha (truth) and like others; he is 
also to be capable of keeping in check the vices like Matsarya 
(malice), Dambha (pride), Moha (illusion) etc.” 

It is true Rammohun did not spell out or even refer to the 
doctrine of Guna-karma Vivagha (classification of qualities and 
performance) as the basis of caste division of society. Still, in 
commending the aforementioned ideas of Mrityunjayacharya he 
by implication rejected descent as a basis for caste identity of 
the Hindus. 

With regard to the position of women in Hindu society, 
Rammohun regretted that due to Kulinism, polygamy and other 
evil customs women lived a miserable life. He felt that not only 
because of religious prejudices the occurrence of Satidaha was 
so numerous. Another reason was that the widows witnessed 
^'the distress in which widows of the same rank in life are 
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involved, and the insults and slights to which they are daily 
subjected.” Rammohun explained the restraints on female 
inheritance then usual and held that these restraints “encourage, 
in a great degree, polygamy, the frequent source of the greatest 
misery in native females.” “Some of them, [Hindu males] 
especially Brahmins of higher birth, marry ten, twenty, or thirty 
women, either for some small consideration, or merely to gratify 
their brutal inclinations, leaving a great many of them, both 
during their life-time and after their death, to the mercy of their 
own paternal relations.” Rammohun maintained, ‘‘This horrible 
polygamy among Brahmins is directly contrary to the law given 
by ancient authors; for Jagnavalkya authorises second marri¬ 
ages, while the lirst wife is alive, only under eight circumstances. 
1st. The vice of drinking spirituous liquors. 2ndly. Incurable 
sickness. 3rdly. Deception. 4thly. Barrenness. 5thly. Extravag¬ 
ance. 6ihly. The frequent use of offensive language. 7thly. 
Producing only female children. Or, 8thly. Manifestation of 
hatred towards her husband . . . 

Had a Magistrate or other public Officer been authorised by 
the rulers of the Empire to receive applications for his sanction 
to a second marriage during the life of a first wife, and to 
grant his consent only on such accusations as the foregoing 
being substantiated, the above Law might have been rendered 
effectual, and the distress of the female sex in Bengal, and 
the number of suicides, would have been necessarily very much 
reduced.” 

Rammohun was bitterly critical of Kulinism also because it 
aggravated the miseries of women in Kulin families. He criti¬ 
cised the sale of girls as being opposed to the explicit law of the 
ancient authorities like Manu and Kashyapa whom he exten¬ 
sively quoted. 

Rammohun urged for the restoration of the ancient right of 
Hindu daughters to a share of their patrimony. He considered 
this restoration to be an important check to the social and 
moral degradation of women. In his view, because of lack of 
such economic support: “To these women there are left only 
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three modes of conduct to pursue after the death of their 
husbands. 1. To live a miserable life as entire slaves to others, 
without indulging any hope of support from another husband. 
2. To walk in the paths of unrighteousness for their mainte¬ 
nance and independence. 3. To die on the funeral pile of their 
husbands, loaded with the applause and honour of their neigh¬ 
bours.”'" 

Rammohun also showed a keen interest in both improving 
the style of education then available and extending the benefit 
of a more useful education to larger sections of the people. 
While some hold that Rammohun had an important role in the 
foundation of the Hindu College in 1817, there arc others to 
deny this role. Tn this connection we cannot overlook certain 
facts. In the letter written by Edward Hyde East to Mr. J. 
Harrington on May 18, 1816 we have clear evidence that there 
were strong objections from one of ‘the most respectable Hindu 
inhabitants of rank or wealth’ to the association of Rammohun 
with the proposed institution.’® Dewan Baidyanath Mukherjee, 
who had association with the Hindu College from the time of 
its planning and was its first native Secretary, was a member of 
Rammohun’s Atmiya Sabha. These two facts indicates a certain 
possibility that Rammohun bad a role as a well-wisher in the 
foundation of the Hindu College. May be, he himself withdraw 
from the scene when controversy about his association threat¬ 
ened the collapse of the pious venture. Rammohun was, how¬ 
ever, dissatisfied with the entirely secular education being 
imparted in the Hindu College and opened the Anglo-Hindu 
College in 1822 for imparting free English education to the 
Hindu boys.’ ’ Available accounts indicate that Rammohun 
was the principal hnancer of this institution. 

In a letter written to Lord Amherst, on December 11, 1823 
Rammohun suggested that the British Government “promote a 
more liberal and enlightened system of instruction, embracing 
mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry and anatomy, with 
other useful sciences ...” with a sum then availabie for the 
improvement of education in this country. 

All these attempts at religious, social and cultural reforms 
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were naturally disliked by the orthodox sections in the Hindu 
society whose response was not, however, always within the 
limits of decency and propriety. There were even attempts to 
take liis life. But Rammohun remained undeterred by these 
attacks and never stooped low from his characteristic height of 
mnrnl stature to face them. On the other hand Rammohun 
continuously cnl.iry.cd his sphere of thought and activity with a 
profound 7 c.il But he refused to compromise his basic ideals of 
humanism, r;tii>nalism and freedom of the individual’s consci¬ 
ence, profession and practice. 


Rimmohun’s correption of religion was so universal that he 
would not shrink from appreciating the ennobling features of 
any religion on earth. In 1820 he published his “Precepts of 
Je^!ls the Guide to Peace and Happiness” to make these 
features popular among peoples of other faiths. He intended 
to publish ils translations into Sanskrit and Bengali but could 
not ultimately do it. In its introduction Rammohun said, “a 
notion of the existence of a supreme superintending power, the 
Author and Preserver of this harmonious system, who has 
organised and who regulates such an infinity of celestial and ter¬ 
restrial objects, and a due estimation of that law which teaches 
that man should do unto others as he would wish to be done 
by, reconcile us to human nature, and tend to render our exist¬ 
ence agreeable to ourselves and profitable to the rest of man¬ 
kind.” He added, “. . . although it is partially taught also in 
every system of religion with which I am acquainted, is princi¬ 
pally inculcated by Christianity.” Rammohun then referred to a 
variety of doctrines current among Christian scholars as to who 
were ‘justly entitled to the appellation of Christian’. It is in 
this connection that he referred to the existence of trinitarian 
conception based on Christ, the Holy Ghost, and God. But 
such controversies were of no moment to Rammohun. He 
acknowledged that “in matters of religion particularly man in 
general, through prejudice and partiality to the opinions which 
once they form, pay little or no attention to opposite sentiments 
(however reasonable they may be) and often turn a deaf ear to 
what is most consistent with the laws of nature, and conform¬ 
able to the dictates of human reason and divine revelation. At 
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the sametime, to those who are Tnot biased by prejudice, and 
who are, by the grace of God, open to conviction, a simple 
enumeration and statement of the respective tenets of different 
sects may be a sufficient guide to direct their enquiries in ascer¬ 
taining which of them is most consistent with the sacred tradi¬ 
tions, and most acceptable to common sense.” So Rammohun 
picked up only the moral precepts from the New Testament 
‘separating from the other matters contained in’ it expecting 
these precepts “to produce the desirable effect of improving the 
hearts and minds of men o/" different persuasions and degrees of 
understanding.’”'' 

Very few learned Christians could appreciate these honest 
appraisal of Christianity’s merits in terms of “its tendency to 
promote the peace and harmony of mankind at large and to 
raise them to high and liberal notions of one God who has 
equally admitted all to be partakers of his bountiful mercies.”^ 
There was a strom raised by orthodox Christians against 
Rammohun’s liberal and ideal conceptions of Christianity. In 
course of this controversy Rammohun asserted the unity of God 
as against the doctrine of Trinity and was able to win William 
Adam, among others on his side. In 1821 he set up a Unitarian 
Committee with William Adam as its minister and several other 
Europeans and Indians as members.'*’' Among others there was 
an expectation in Rammohun’s mind that the Unitarian friends 
might be induced to send to Bengal many “serious and able 
teachers of European learning and science and Christian 
morality, unmingled with religious doctrines.”'’ In fact the 
Anglo-Hindu School was set up under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Committee. There was a Press set up by Rammohun 
called Unitarian Press. But the trinitarian orthodox Christians 
compelled Rammohun to replay to unfair criticisms through a 
number of publications.'** Rammohun’s Christian opponents and 
his Hindu opponents placed him at opposite poles to fling their 
polemical invectives at him. Rammohun rose above their mean 
attempts to appeal to their rational and moral spirit. That is 
possibly why eighty years after his issue of ‘Precepts of Jesus* 
Earl of Northbrook was encouraged to publish, “The Teachings 
of Jesus Christ in His Own Words” admitting in its preface. 
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“The learned and distinguished Hindu, Raja Rammohun Rojr 
published eighty years ago. . . . ‘The Precepts of Jesus’ with the 
same object in view, but in a different shape.”'''* 

During his life time Rammohun was attacked by orthodox 
Hindu opponents alleging that he misinterpreted the Hindu: 
shastras to delude his correligionists, that he was publishing the 
holy texts so as to make them accessible to women and Sudras 
who were debarred by the texts themselves from reading or 
hearing the vedas, that he was spreading slanders against the 
Hindu deities whose worship in the form of idols was prescribed 
in the shastras, and that he used to have intimate intercourse 
with Javanas (meaning the people of other religions such as 
Muslims and Christians) and spreading calumnies against 
Brahmins who were entrusted with the task of preserving pure 
Hindu norms in social and religious life. It was also alleged 
that he had renounced his own religion and became a Christian. 
Rammohun gave replies to the debate on the correct interpret¬ 
ation of the holy texts but ignored the effort of character assas- 
sination by his adversaries. Most of these controversies have 
now rested with the gradually drawing consciousness of newly 
educated generations. ® 

Political Liberalism 

Liberalism in Europe was a consequent ideal of renaissance, 
humanism and rationalism. It implied the absence of all kind& 
of irrational, customary and prejudicial unfreedoms under which 
life, thought and actions of men were crushed and repressed in 
the middle ages. The yearning for the freedom of man express¬ 
ed itself under the inspiration of liberalism in all possible^ 
spheres of personal and social life— intellectual pursuits, litera¬ 
ture, art, religion, social ethics and politics. It is. therefore, 
diflicult to fully isolate the urges and expression of political 
liberalism from the urges and expressions of liberalism in other 
helds where too the liberalist enlightemiient seeks concurrently 
ana often inseparably to enliven the consciousness of man. 
This difficulty is all the more pronounced when we attempt a 
search for isolated evidence of political liberalism in the life. 
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actions and thinking of a man who consciously seeks the Total 
enlightenment of liberalism for his people, {■'ucli indeed was 
Raja Raramohun Roy. 

Rammohun had come in contact with western thinking in all 
its large and dominant trends. It is true that by the time of 
Rammohun’s contact with such thoughts there was a gradual 
evolution of the nationalist ideal in the west. To Rammohun 
the earlier liberalist ideal made a greater appeal than the later 
nationalist ideal. Reasons for this can be found in a passage ot 
his “Final Appeal to the Christian Public” where he otllMcd 
thanks “to the Supreme Disposer of the Universe, for having 
unexpectedly delivered this country, from the long-contiiiucd 
tyranny of its former Rulers, and placed it under the Govern¬ 
ment of the English, a nation who not only arc blessed with tlie 
enjoyment of civil and political liberty, but also interest them¬ 
selves in promoting liberty and social happiness, as well as tice 
inquiry into literary and religious subjects, among those nations 
to which that influence extends.”"^ Thus the prospects of civil, 
political and religious liberty and of social happiness for the 
people of India under British rule decided Rammohun’s allegi¬ 
ance to British rule in India in the then historical context of tlie 
country rather than encouraging the ideal of national freedom 
from foreign rule. Rammohun’s strong feelings for seeing these 
prospects come true, however, made him oblivious neither of 
the failures of the Company’s government to uphold the best 
principles of liberalism in their Rules, Regulations and activities, 
nor of the larger universal political order informed with the 
spirit of liberalism in which alone each country could pursue 
its own goals of progress. This feature of Rammohun’s 
thinking may have been due to the impact of such nationalist 
writings of the west as were universalist and not parochial in 
conception. 

For an appraisal of Rammohun’s political liberalism we may 
thus refer at first to Rammohun’s expectation that the British 
and the Indians whose mind was liberalised by modern western 
•education and the enlightened vedic literature of ancient India 
could enter into a benevolent partnership for the cause of 
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removing ignorance, prejudice and unbecoming social and 
political features of Indian life. More concretely, he expected 
the prospects of civil, political and religious liberty and those of 
social happiness under British rule. 

More specifically he argued that the rule of law introduced 
by the British in their Indian territories, had served well to secure 
the enjoyment by Indians of their civil and religious rights from 
a violent infringement. What he had in mind was that these 
rights were for the first time in India openly declared as 
inviolable not only by fellow citizens but also by persons in 
authority. If at any time, the government felt that any person 
had transgressed the rights of others, or even a fellow citizen 
felt that his rights had been transgressed by another citizen, 
neither the Government nor the aggrieved citizen should have 
right of retaliation. But the judiciary should be approached 
for judging and, if necesssary, passing remedial sentences. 
Similar causes of action could be taken by an individual against 
the government. Rammohun felt that this system of rule of 
Law was appreciated by Indians as more worthy gifts by the 
British rulers than the prospect of getting high offices in the 
State which the Hindus enjoyed under Muslim rule and had 
been taken away by the British rulers. But he warned that 

. . if these rights that remain are allowed to be unceremo¬ 
niously invaded, the most valuable of them being placed at the 
mercy of one or two individuals, the basis on which they have 
founded their hopes of comfort and happiness under the British 
Power, will be destroyed." ■ 

Rammohun valued most the freedom of the press. He said 
that any human being was liable to err. “Every good ruler . .. 
must be conscious of the great liability to error in managing the 
affiiirs of a vast empire; and therefore, he will be anxious to 
afford every individual, the readiest means of bringing to his 
notice whatever may require his interference. To secure this 
important object, the unrestrained liberty of publication is the 
only effectual means that can be employed.’’^® He also suggest¬ 
ed the necessity of a system of public scrutiny for any govern¬ 
ment which desired the well-being of its subjects. 
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RHiTimoI’.un was very much opposed to the idea that^thc 
Legislative Council of India be composed with the servants of 
the Last India Company. Almost in Montesquieu’s language he 
said that the servants of the Company who were involved in the 
process of administering the country, “there was reason to fear, 
would contract prejudices against individuals or classes of men 
which ought not to find shelter in the breasts of the Legis¬ 
lator.” ’• 

In the Jury Bill introduced in Parliament by Mr. Wynn a 
discrimination was sought to be made between Christians on the 
one hand and Hindu and Muslim subjects on the other. It was 
provided that when a Christian would face a jury trial, the 
Jurors would be Christians only. But for Hindus and Muslims 
it was not provided similarly that the Jurors would be Hindus 
and Muslims only. Besides, in the Grand Jury, it was proposed, 
there should be no place for Hindus or Muslims.*Rammohun 
wanted such discrimination to have no place in the judicial 
administration in India. 

Of the other important measures Rammohun advocated at 
various times for improving and fortifying the judicial system 
against abuse and consequent deprivation of the conditions of 
freedom and fair deal were codification of both civil and crimi¬ 
nal law, arming the Sudder Dewany Adawlut with the power 
of issuing the writ of Habeas Corpus, making the court 
proceedings open to public view, conducting the cases in 
vernacular particularly upto the level of the Zillah or city, 
and the judicial watch over police and administrative malfeas¬ 
ance.''’’ 

Rammohun would not object to the appointment of qualified 
European officers at the current level of high salary. But at 
the same time he advocated that Indians who were qualified by 
education and character should be appointed to high offices on 
a salary higher than what they used to be paid. For, to secure 
the Indian officers against the temptation of making illegal 
gratification it was necessary that they should be paid handsome 
remuneration. 
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There cannot be a proper appreciation of Rammohun’s 
political liberalism without referenee to what Miss Collet 
calls his “cosmopolitan sympathies in the political sphere”. 
Five distinct cases e'cfiibitin? his sympathy are specially 
noteworthy. What demands the first mention is that a copy 
of the Spanish Constitution which the liberals of that country 
forced out from the king in 1812 was dedicated to him 
with the words, “the liberalisrao, noble, sabio, and virtuoso 
Rammohun Roy.” 

In Naples the people obtained a constitution from their 
king but were crushed to defeat in 1821 by the Austrian army 
which was directed by the kings together of Austria, Russia, 
Sardinia and Naples. Being mortified by this news Rammohun 
wrote in a letter to Mr. Silk Buckingham on August 11, 1821: 
‘T am obliged to conclude that f shall not live to sec liberty 
universally restored to the nations of Europe, and Asiatic 
nations, especially those that arc European colonies, possessed 
of a greater degree of the same blessing than what they now 
enjoy.” 

Under these circumstances I consider the cause of the 
Neapolitans as my own, and their enemies as ours. Enemies to 
liberty and friends of despotism have never been, and never will 
be ultimately successPn!.”-^ 

Rammohun was highly elated to receive the news of the 
liberation of the Spanish colonies of South .America. Possibly 
he was provoked by a suggestion that barbarities done to these 
people to retain them in bondage might be of little concern to 
Rammohun because he had no intimate connection with them. 
He is quoted as smartly saying: “Ought I to be insensible to the 
sufferings of my fellow creatures wherever they are, or however 
unconnected by interests, religion or language?”'”' 

During his journey to England from India Rammohun saw 
two French frigates flying their revolutionary flag which 
excited him so much that he went to the deck to express his 
delight to see the banner flying over her signifying according to 
Rammohun, “the glorious triumph of right over might”.*® 
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In England when the Reform Bill was in its last stage of 
consideration in the House of Commons, he indicated in a letter 
to Mr. Buckingham that if the Bill was rejected then Rammohun 
would not maintain any connection with England. ’" 

Referring to the victory of the liberal party in Portugese 
Civil War he wrote in a letter to Mr. Woodforde on August 22, 
1833: “The news from Portugal is highly gratifying though 
another struggle is still expected.” Rammohun meant by 
the other struggle one between the absolutists and the consti¬ 
tutionalists.”" 

The story of Rammohun’s political liberalism cannot be 
complete without some other aspect of his thinking on the 
freedom of the Press. The first weekly newspaper in Bengali 
was Vangal Gazettee started in May, 1816 with Harachandra 
Roy, a member of Rammohun’s Atmiya Sabha as one of the 
directors.'' Rammohun’s first tract on Sati in Bengali appeared 
in this newspaper, .Rammohun also started his own Bengali 
newspaper Sarabad Kaumudi in 1821. Besides, he started a 
weekly newspaper, Mirat-ul-Akhbar in 1822. He cun, therefore, 
be claimed to have rendered the vanguard’s service in the field 
of native Journali.sm In the interregnum between the departure 
of Governor General Hastings in 1822 and the arrival of 
Amherst, the next Governor General, John Adams ofliciated. 
It is at this interval that Adams issued a restrictive and prohi¬ 
bitory ordinance curtailing the freedom of the newspaper press 
in this country on the ground that ‘matters tending lobring 
the government . . . into hatred and contempt, and to disturb 
the peace ... of society have of late been frequently published 
and circulated in newspapers.” ■' The ordinance made it com¬ 
pulsory to obtain a license after making an afiidavit before 
publishing any newspaper or other periodical, lb protest 
against such a prohibitory Ordinance Rammohun took a bold 
initiative. He drafted a petition addressed to the sole Acting 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicative at Fort William in 
Bengal and obtained the signature of live of his close associates 
before sending it. Having failed to obtain a favourable response 
from the Supreme Court, Rammohun drafted another Appeal 
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to the King-in-Council consisting of 55 paragraphs and detailing 
out at lirst in general the hopes and wishes cherished by the 
well-meaning Indian subjects of benelits from an enlightened 
and liberal administration under the British Power in India and 
then pointing out with honest frankness that the impunged 
ordinance raised doubts and questions in the mind of the 
natives as to the prospects of such benefits coming to them."^ 
In the voice of one who has a profound insight into the condi¬ 
tions of man in many countries and many centuries, Rammohun 
observed: . . a Free Press has never yet caused a revolution 

in any part of the world because, while men can easily represent 
the grievances arising from the conduct of the local authorities 
to the supreme Government, and thus get them redressed, the 
grounds of discontent that excite revolution are redressed; 
whereas, where no freedom of the Press existed, and grievances 
consequently remained unrepresented and unredressed, innumer¬ 
able revolutions have taken place in all parts of the globe, or if 
prevented by the armed force of the Government, the people 
continued ready for insurrection.’’ 

Rammohun dccicicd to close his Persian weekly Mirat-ul- 
Akhbar because the ordinance of Adams insisted on an affidavit 
by its proprietor in the Police Office and a licence obtained from 
the C’hicf Secretary. Rammohun decided to relinquish the 
publication of this paper as he was unwilling to make an affidavit 
in the Police Office for “to a humble individual like myself, it is 
very hard to make his way through the porters and attendants 
of a great Personage, or to enter the doors of the Police Court, 
crowded with people of all classes, foi the purpose of obtaining 
what is in fact already in my own option?”, and also because “a 
man by nature liable to err, in telling the real truth cannot help 
sometimes making use of words and selecting phrases that might 
be unpleasant to Government.” He preferred to abide by a 
Persian boyat that says: 

Thou O Hafiz, art a poor retired man, be silent; 

Princes know the secrets of their own Policy.'’*’’ 


To appreciate the e-itensive as well as intensive magnitudes 
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of Ramnioliun’s political liberalism two other facts will be 
helpful. While in England, Rammohun desired to vftit France 
which was “so favoured by nature and so* richly adorned by the 
cultivation of arts and sciences, and above all blessed by the 
possession of a free constitution.” Uut he was warned in England 
that without obtaining prior permission he could not go there. 
Rammohun wrote to Prince Talleyrand, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of France a letter which deserves to be quoted at least 
in part. “It is now generally admitted that not religion only 
but unbiassed common sense as well as the accurate deductions 
of scientific research lead to the conclusion that all mankind are 
one great family of which numerous nations and tribes existing 
are only various branches. Hence enlightened men in all 
countries must feel a wish to encourage and facilitate human 
intercourse in every manner by removing as far as possible all 
impediments to it in order to promote the reciprocal advantage 
and enjoyment of the whole human race.”^' Rammohun under¬ 
stood that the prevalent practice of admitting foreigners into 
one’s country by permission might have been felt necessary, 
among others, for reasons of political difference between 
countries. He suggested: “But on general grounds I beg to 
observe that it appears to me, the ends of constitutional 
Government might be better attained by submitting every matter 
of political difference between two countries to a Congress 
composed of an equal number from the parliament of each; the 
decision of the majority to be acquisced in by both nations and 
the Chairman to be chosen by each Nation alternately, for one 
year, and the place of meeting to be one year within the limits 
of one country and next within those of the other. . 1 his 

letter bears testimony to the profound feelings of liberali.sm 
consistent with internationalism which Rammohun wanted to 
induce in the peoples of his time the world over. It may be 
noted once again that the idea of parochial nationalism was alien 
to Rammohiin’s frame of mind. He expected that an equal 
number of persons chosen by two countries* parliaments could 
settle any question without allowing their national allegiance 
alone to dominate. If Rammohun would approve of the arraying 
of these persons on every point along their national identity, 
then his suggested solution was bound to prove futile. 
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Rammohun considered the possibility that such persons would 
deliberate in the Congress on every matter from rational 
standpoints and not from national-parochial standpoint to arrive 
at a conscientious conclusion. 

The other fact we may recall is that Rammohun had a 
personal acquaintance with Robert Owen, the great utopian 
socialist thinker of England. It has been hinted by Mr. Recorder 
Hill that Rammohun did not accept Owen’s views.'^® About 
the exact point of difference between the two a reasonable 
suggestion is available in a letter of Rammohun written to 
Robert Owen’s son on April 19, 1833. In it Rammohun holds 
that religion, especially one like Christianity, which “inculcates 
the doctrine of Universal love and charity” cannot be an 
obstacle to the promotion of social and political welfare of any 
people. Rammohun even holds that “more than two thousand 
years ago wise and pious Brahmans of India entertained almost 
the same opinions” which Owen offered except for the destitu¬ 
tion of religion in Owen's scheme. " Hence any idea that 
Rammohun might have been opposed to the basic ideals of 
socialist equality must be rejected. Indeed, his liberalism was 
generous enough to accommodate such ideals generally. 

Economic Thinking 

Revenue System 

Raja Rammohun has left us records of his economic thinking 
on many aspects but the most exhaustive records available are 
those relating to the Revenue System of India. ” He noted that 
in this country during the previous Mughal rule three parties 
had a fixed right in the soil, namely, the ryots who cultivate the 
land, the government who provide general protection and the 
zamindars or landholders who collect revenue for the government 
and provide local protection to people living in their jurisdiction. 
It was customary that the ryots would keep one half of the 
produce of their land and make over the other half to govern¬ 
ment as revenue. The zamindars who collected revenue were to 
keep a tenth or eleventh of this half of produce for their own 
service and make over the rest to government. This custom 
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implied an element of uncertainty about the actual amount of 
revenue government could get and about the amount the land¬ 
holders could earn from year to year. According to Rammohun, 
under the East India Company’s regime an effort was made ‘to 
facilitate the collection of revenue, and to encourage proprietors 
to improve their estates.’ This effort took the shape of a 
Perpetual Settlement of Public Revenue through Regulation I of 
1793. Whatever amount might have been received by the 
zamindars from the cultivating ryots in their estate, the amount 
to be paid by the zamindars to the Government as revenue was 
fixed. There could thus be no further uncertainty of assessment. 
So long as the zamindars paid the fixed revenue, they were to 
enjoy an uninterrupted right. In fixing the amount, generally 
the average sum actually collected during a term of years oiTercd 
the basis. As soon as this settlement was made, the zamindars 
took initiative to bring such lands under the plough as were so 
long left as waste lands, and to effect a rise of rents payable by 
the cultivators. These two devices soon resulted in the prosperity 
of the zamindars (or landholders). The value of the estates 
considerably looked up as a consequence. The increase in the 
common price at which estates changed hands at public or 
private sales after a period of forty years since 1793 ‘may be 
reckoned tenfold, and in some instances twenty’. Previously 
the landholders wilfully neglected cultivation in order ‘to avoid 
the demand of an increase of revenue on the part of govern¬ 
ment’. After 1793, such fear of enhanced demand no longer 
threatened the zamindars. 

What was the position of the actual cultivators, the ryots? 
Rammohun was aware that a general increase of price could 
come as a result of the common increase of wealth of the 
country. But in this case, Rammohun refused to accept the 
common increase of wealth as the cause of augmented price. He 
tersely said, “but when we reflect on the extent of overwhelming 
poverty throughout the country (towns and their vicinity 
excepted), we cannot admit that increase of wealth in general 
has been the cause of the actual rise in the value of landed 
estates. To those who have ever made a tour of these provinces, 
either on public duty or from motive of curiosity, it is well 
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known that within a circle of a hundred miles in any part of the 
country, there are to be found very few, if any, besides 
proprietors of land, that have the least pretension to wealth or 
independence, or even the common comforts of life.”*’ 

Tt is true, Rammohun welcomed the Cornwallis settlement of 
1793 but not in unqualified terms. So far as the position of the 
ryots is concerned, this settlement did not bring much change 
from that under the previous Muslim regime. The position of 
the cultivators under the ryotwari system was equally bad. To 
quote Rammohun, “Under both systems the condition of the 
cultivators is very miserable; in the one they are placed at the 
mercy of the zamindar’s avarice and ambition, in the other they 
are subjected to extortions and intrigues of the surveyors and 
other government revenue officers; I deeply compassionate both, 
with this difference, in regard to the agricultural peasanty of 
Bengal, that there the landlords have met with indulgence from 
government in the assessment of their revenue, while no part of 
this indulgence is extended towards the poor cultivators. In an 
abundant season, when the price of corn is low, the sale of their 
whole crops is required to meet the demands of the landholder, 
leaving little or nothing for seed or subsistence to the labourer 
or his family.’’"'^ “In scarce and dear years they may be able to 
retain some portion of the crop to form a part of their 
subsistence, but by no means enough for the whole. In short, 
such is the melancholy condition of the agricultural labourers, 
that it always gives me the greatest pain to allude to it.’’” 

Rammohun’s family occupation and his personal occupation 
as a zamindar could not deter him from pointing to the respon¬ 
sibility of zamindars for this pitiable condition of the ryots. 
Rammohun would have no objection if these landholders would 
enjoy the benefit of a fixed amount of revenue while their 
collection increases because of extensive cultivation of hitherto 
waste lands. But the zamindars at the same time increased 
rents for the ryots to pay; what was worse, ‘proprietors very 
often oppressively extorted from them sums of money, in 
addition to their rents, under the name of abwabst or subscrip¬ 
tions.* Rammohun had therefore no hesitation to say, “The 
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power of new leases and rents, given to the pr 9 prietors by 
Reg. r and VriT of 1793, and subsequent Regulations, has con¬ 
siderably enriched, comparatively a few individuals, the 
proprietors of land, to the extreme disadvantage, or rather ruin 
of millions of their tenants.”’® 

Rammohun would not, however, seek a remedy in the 
substitution of the zamindari settlement by ryotwari settlement. 
It is true, government could add to its net revenue return by 
taking all the enhanced rent minus ten per cent of it for 
collection. But the result would have been a reduction of the 
whole population including the proprietors, to the same wretched 
level of povert>. Nor could government expect to keep its gains 
intact for long because the misconduct and negligence of the 
revenue officers would soon bring about a fall of the revenues. 
These were reasons as to why Rammohun defended Permanent 
Settlement and wanted its extension to other parts of British 
India. A class of affluent people had grown as a result of this 
system. 

Rammohun would not on the other hand like the Permanent 
.Settlement to continue in the existing form. lie welcomed the 
consideration shown by Government to the landholders by 
fixing permanently the amount of revenue to be paid by them to 
government. In the same breath he continued, “But lam at a 
loss to conceive why this indulgence was not extended to their 
tenants, by requiring proprietors to follow the example of 
government, in fixing a definite rent to be received from each 
cultivator, according to the average sum actually collected from 
him during a given term of years; or why the feeling of compas¬ 
sion, excited by the miserable condition of the cultivators, does 
not now induce the government to fix a maximum standard, 
corresponding with the sum of rent now paid by each cultivator 
in one year, and positively interdict any further increase.’*’® 

Rammohun was aware, however, that in some parts of 
Bengal the rent was already raised so high, that even an inter¬ 
dict against further increase could not afford the ryots any relief 
or comfort. He would, therefore, suggest that as far as it was 
possible for government to raise part of its revenue by taxing 
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Juxuries and such articles of use and consumption as were not 
necessaries of life, the rent of the cultivators might be reduced 
proportionately and consequently the revenues to be received 
from Government could also be reduced by such extent.^^ 
Rammohun remembered the arguments usually advanced from 
the side of governments against any such proposal to relieve the 
vast number of cultivators. One was that such reduction of 
rent would be a violation of the longstanding practice of the 
country. He could not, however, accept an unjust precedent 
and practice as a valid plea against the standard of justice. He 
reminded the assurances given by government through Reg. I of 
1793 which stated explicitly as follows: “// being the duty of the 
ruling power to protect all classes of people, and more particularly 
those who from their situation are most helpless the Governor- 
General in Council, will, whenever he may deem it proper, enact 
such Regulations as he may think necessary for the protection 
and welfare of the dependent talookdars, ryots, and other 
cultivators of the soil.”^*^ (Italics ours.) 

Rammohun pointed out that the right of the Khudkhast 
ryots to possess their land depended on the payment of rents 
obtaining before 1793. So in 1833, they could not be asked to 
be content with such right only on condition of payment of 
amounts increased during these forty years. 

If a reduction of rent was not possible by increasing 
revenue through taxes on luxuries etc., then Rammohun 
would ask for replacement of European Collectors by native 
recruits. While European Col.ectors enjoyed a monthly salary 
of 1000 or 1500 rupees, the substitute natives of respectability 
at a salary of ?00 or 400 rupees could discharge their duties 
well. 

General Economic Improvement 

It is plain from what we have gathered from Rammohun’s 
writings in regard to the revenue system that Rammohun was 
insistently calling for urgent measures to improve the lot of the 
millions of ryots living under a crushing burden of poverty and 
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economic insecurity. There is no donbt that an improvement 
of the lot of the ryots merited to be considered by the rulers as 
a task in itself. At the same time the urgency of this task could 
be viewed from the point of view of the prospects of general 
improvement of the country at that stage. Such an improve¬ 
ment depended on, among other things, basically on the 
accumulation of savings. Rammohun was emphatic in his 
assertion that in their existing condition the numerous ryots 
of India had certainly no means at all of accumulating 
capital/® Some reliefs were suggested in the form of reduction 
in rent as the needs of capital accumulation could not otherwise 
be met. 

Rammohun felt that under the permanent settlement the con¬ 
dition of the zamindars has been much improved as they were 
able to increase their incomes. But perhaps he could not rely 
very much on the ability of the zamindars to help in the process 
of accumulation of capital for general improvement. He noted 
that many of the lands of the zamindars were frequently sold 
for arrears of revenue and transferred from one set of hands to 
another. To account for this phenomenon he said, “For ten or 
twelve years after the introduction of the permanent settlement, 
the old zamindars, from adhering to their ancient habits of 
managing their estates by agents, and neglecting their own 
affairs, very soon lost a great part of their lands, and some the 
whole; the purchasers by their active exertions and outlay of 
capital, improved many of their estates, and increased their own 
fortune; but many of their heirs and successors again becoming 
less active and more extravagant, by rivalry with each other in 
nuptial entertainments, funeral rites, and other religious cere¬ 
monies, frequently ran into debt, and brought their estates, 
again into the market.”*" Hence, money accumulated in such 
hands could not ensure any general improvement. 

Rammohun, however, saw that much of the increased wealth 
of Bengal in late years was to be ascribed to the opening of the 
trade in 1814 thereby occasioning a greatly increased demand 
for the produce of lands. The benefit of such increase of wealth 
went only to the landlords and dealers in commodities. Since 
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Rammohun was not expecting the landlords to help much in 
effecting general improvement, it is necessary to expatiate on 
the role of dealers in commodities. He noted that the inhabi¬ 
tants of cities, towns and stations, “who have much intercourse 
with persons employed about the courts of law, by zamindars 
and with foreigners and others in a different state of civilisation, 
generally imbibe their habits and opinions;” he said about such 
people that “1 have met a greater number of the second class 
engaged in a respectable line of trade, who were men of real 
merit, worth and character.”®* Rammohun was impressed by 
the f airopcan modes of trade and commerce and the high state 
of perfection in mechanical arts reached in Europe. It was his 
idea that general economic improvement in India could be 
ensured if more and more capital could be employed in India 
according to the European modes in commerce and trade and 

in cultivation and industrial production. 

Rammohun noted with regret that many Europeans who 
earned a lot during their career in India withdrew to England 
along with their life’s savings. This meant a drain of the 
incomes generated in this country to England and was standing 
in the way of capital accumulation here. To prevent this in 
particular he wanted Europeans of capital to be encouraged to 
become permanent settlers with their families. As to the amount 
of money thus drawn from India by Europeans, he gave an 
indication by quoting a servant of the company holding a 
responsible situation in Bengal. According to this source, the 
Directors state that “it is no extravagant assertion to advance, 
that the annual remittances to London on account of indivi¬ 
duals, have been at the rate of nearly 2,000,000, J per annum 
for a scries of years past.” Besides, on the basis of evidence 
of Messrs Lloyd and Melville, Accountant-General aud Auditor- 
General respectively of the East India Company before the 
Select Committee, Rammohun found on an average a 3 million 
pound sterling to have been spent in England from the revenues 
of India. Between 1765 and 1820 these two sources of drain 
accounted for a sum of 110 million pound sterling. Rammohun 
felt, Indian economy could ill afford to bear such a drain. 

Resides, Rammohun was interested in inviting the improved 
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modes of cultivation and the improved mechanical arts from 
Europe, as we have already observed. If such t€t;hnological 
advance was to be made use of for raising the productive capa¬ 
city of both agriculture and industry in India, it was further 
necessary for our common people to shed many of their social 
prejudices and superstitions which still kept the mind of our 
masses fettered. 

Rammohun saw the solution of all these problems of incre¬ 
ased productive capacity in the invitation to a number of Euro¬ 
peans of capital and character to settle permanently in India. 
This was the essence of Rammohun’s proposal for colonisation 
of Europeans in India. He would by no means want ordinary 
folks of Europe to be colonisers. Those who had capital should 
alone be invited to enhance the total investment in Indian 
economy. He expected such investment to be accompanied with 
‘superior modes of cultivating the soil and improving its pro¬ 
ducts (in the article of sugar, for example), as has already 
happened with respect to indigo, and improvements in the 
mechanical arts, and in the agricultural and commercial systems 
generally, by which the natives would of course benefit ’ * He 
hastened to add, “By a free and extensive communication with 
the various classes of the native inhabitants the European 
settlers would gradually deliver their minds from the supersti¬ 
tions and prejudices, which have subjected the great body of the 
Indian people to social and domestic inconvenience, and dis¬ 
qualified them from exertions.” '^ 

It may be remembered that from 1780 A.D. onwards, the 
forces of industrial revolution unfolded themselves in Great 
Britain and opposed the pre-existing forces of mercantilism. 
The shareholders and governors of the East India Company 
represented mercantile interest which could thrive through 
monopoly trade privileges. The cause of the industrial revolu¬ 
tion could, however, be better, served by a policy of free trade. 
Hence in England itself there was a conflict between the forces 
of mercantilism and industrial revolution over the question as 
to whether the East India Company should still enjoy monopoly 
privileges in India and China trade of Britain. The British 
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government came increasingly under the influences of the prota¬ 
gonists of industrial revolution but it refused initially to open 
out the Indian trade from the monopoly of the Company. May 
be, the prospect of a new empire in India was thought to have 
been pursued well by the Company and therefore, not much 
interference with its pre-existing privileges was considered advis¬ 
able. Already in 1776 Adam Smith had propounded the 
urgency of a policy of free trade from a liberalist standpoint. 
Rammohun having been inspired by political and social liberal-^ 
ism, it was quite likely that he too should take the side of those 
who advocated free trade in India. Rammohun actually did it. 
But not much was written (possibly also not said) by him oa 
the specific question of free trade as the general policy for the 
British government in respect of India. But at Rammohun’s 
time, specially in the late twenties of the nineteenth century^ 
the advocates of free trade objected to the restrictions then in 
force preventing any and every European coming to India, 
carrying on business or manufacturing work or settling in any 
part of the Company’s territory. Rammohun’s views on indigo- 
planters from Europe and the question of the permanent settle¬ 
ment of Europeans of ‘character and capital’ (or colonisation) 
coincided with the views of the British advocates of free trade. 
Prince Dwarakanath Tagore, Rammohim’s friend and closest 
associate in most of his religious campaigns, social reform 
activities and political movements, came forward more out¬ 
spokenly in support of a policy of free trade to inform the 
policy and activities of the East India Company. Signing as a 
zamindar, he had a statement published in Rammohun’s news¬ 
paper‘Sambad Kaumudi’on February, 1828 in which it was 
argued that if the monopoly privileges of trade in this country 
then enjoyed by the East India Company were abolished and 
Europeans in general were allowed to carry on trade and 
cultivation in different parts of the country, this would open up 
the avenues of new trade and introduce the cultivation of new 
commodities in this country and thereby pave the way for this 
country’s social and economic progress.'^’- 

In this connection it is necessary to understand the real dis¬ 
tinction between this view of Rammohun and Dwarakanatb 
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Tagore on the one hand and the view expressed in the 
‘^Samachar Chandrika’, the organ of the conservative and 
orthodox group of Hindus later organised in the Dharmt' Sabha. 
This latter group apparently took not only a very popular 
stand on the questions of European colonisation in India and 
the role played till then by the European indigo planters here, 
but this view also sounds as proto-nationalist in India.' If we 
are to make out the true significance of this difference, wc have 
first of all to get acquainted with what this orthodox group had 
to say. 

On December, 1829 a meeting was held in the Town Kail of 
Calcutta in which English and Bengali gentlemen jointly 
resolved to endorse a representation already sent to the Govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain for revising the Charter Act due in 1833 
so as to withdraw restrictions then in force under the previous 
Charter Act of 1813 preventing freedom of trade in India and 
China and the settlement of Europeans in the interior of the 
Company’s territories in India.^*’’ In the issue of Sambad 
Chandrika of December 26, 1829 this news was reported. But 
the report was so written as to suggest that among our country¬ 
men none but Dwarakanath Togore and Prasanna Coomcr 
Tagore might have only attended the meeting and also that the 
civil and military servants of the Company did not attend this 
meeting. This was a piece of foul journalism, perhaps delibera¬ 
tely resorted to for the purpose of influencing public opinion 
.among our countrymen against the subject matter of the repre¬ 
sentation. The reasons for such an assessment of this report of 
the orthodox Hindu paper are firstly that actually besides 
Dwarakanath and Prasanna Coomer, Rammohun Roy, Chandra 
Kumar Tagore, Shibchandra Sarkar and a few more Indians were 
present in the reported meeting, secondly, that as many as thirty 
civil, military, medical and ecclesiastical servants of the Com¬ 
pany were present in it, none of whom spoke but this reticence 
could be interpreted as indicating their approval since they did 
not oppose either in the meeting or later on; and thirdly that 
Sambad Chandrika ended its report saying that Europeans 
were in favour of the representation because it furthered their 
cause and the cause specially of the European indigo planters 
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but it was necessary to know as to how the Bengalees who 
signed or were likely to support the representation, could benefit 
at all.®^ 

Tn any case, it was dear that the orthodox Hindus opposed 
it. The arguments for this opposition were spelt out in two 
letters and a report published in Samachar Chandrika. The 
letter written by a zamindar and published in its issue of 
January 2, 1830, it was maintained that the then conditions of 
cultivation and manufactures in the country were highly benefi¬ 
cial to the well-being of the native population and any change 
of these conditions thereby undoing the restrictions in force 
against allowing British subjects to acquire land and settle here, 
would deprive the people of this country of their means of 
living and occupations. As a proof of this contention it was 
pointed out firstly that as a result of the importation of English 
factory-produced thread, the poor women who used to spin 
cotton on charka for their living so long, have been reduced to 
destitution. Secondly, it was indicated that the native people 
who used to grind flour so long have lost their employment 
with the advent of the flour factory into the field. The 
zamindar concluded that if further permission was given to 
Englishmen to bring the manufacturing skill of the west into the 
country, those natives who lived on their labour would face 
very serious plights.'*® 

The letter of a woman charka-worker from Santipur 
published earlier in the issue of January 5, 1828 seems to have 
been written by an expert hand. It narrated how after being 
widowed at the age of twenty-two, she found herself without 
any means to maintain her parents-in-law and her three girl 
children. She took to spinning cotton on charka and was 
ultimately saved. But for three years past, her condition began 
to worsen because of cheaper English cotton available in the 
market. She said, she had a pride that others in the field were 
no match for her in quality-spinning. But the foreign thread 
was still better and cheaper. So she pitied the English poor who 
sold thread of that quality so cheap. She believed earlier that 
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in England everyone was well off but now she found that there 
were some spinners poorer than herself in that country and since 
such fine thread could not be sold in their own country, the 
poor spinners of England have sent it to India. She said finally 
that cloth woven with this foreign thread did not last even for 
two months. It has not done anybody any good except that it 
ruined the native spinners in Bengal.®'* 

The issue of January 9, 1830 of Samachar Chandrika con¬ 
tained a piece expressing the same fears of loss of native 
employment if more British subjects were allowed the liberty to 
settle and carry on occupations here. It referred to the 
fact that in earlier times many a noted native earned a fortune 
by their engagement in building works, carpentry, the work of 
goldsmiths, tailoring and lending boats on hire. But in each 
of these fields lately some English houses dislodged the native 
artisans who had to take to other inferior work for their living. 
In these circumstances, the Samachar Chandrika refused to 
accept that with the free opportunity of Europeans to engage in 
cultivation and manufacturing activity in this country, there 
was any possibility for the people of this country to be pros¬ 
perous.**" 

Thus the debate on free trade was virtually reduced a debate 
on the necessity or otherwise of improving the technology then 
applied to Indian agriculture and industry. Rammohun along 
with his friends and supporters, perhaps saw no prospect of 
improvement so long as natives engaged in the field were not 
compelled by European competition to take to newer and 
advanced techniques, which in the view of Rammohun and his 
friends was an essential necessity at that stage. The orthodox 
group opposed the proposed changes and to make their opposi¬ 
tion shared by native sympathisers, highlighted the plights of 
artisans who failed in the competition with machine industries 
and newer techniques already brought in by Europeans. The 
misbehaviour by some European indigo planters was highlighted 
by the orthodox group for the same purpose. What Rammohun 
had to say in 'this regard need be recalled. Rammohun’s- 
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thinking is best illustrated from the following piece of his writ¬ 
ing: “The advances made to ri ots by the indigo planters having 
increased in most factories in consequence of the price of 
indigo having risen, and in many, better prices than formerly 
are allowed for the plant. ... lam positively of opinion that 
upon the whole indigo planters have done more essential good 
to the natives of Bengal than any other class of persons. 
This is a fact which I will not hesitate to affirm whenever I may 
be questioned on the subject either in India or Europe, / at 
the same time must confess that there are individuals of that class 
of society who eith^r from hasty disposition or want of due dis¬ 
cretion have proved obnoxious to those who expected milder treat¬ 
ment from them. But, my clear sir, you are well aware tliat no 
general good can be effected without some partial evil, and in 
this instance, I am happy to say that the former greatly pre¬ 
ponderates over the latter. If any class of the natives “would 
gladly see them all turned out of the country,” it would be the 
i^amindars in general, since in many instances the planters have 
successfully protected the ryots against the tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion of their landlord. 

About permission for Europeans to settle permanently in 
India, Rarnmohun stipulated a few conditions in order to avert 
the possibility of misbehaviour or at least to secure for the 
natives redress therefor. Among these conditions are: 1) Euro¬ 
peans of character and capital, and not the common Europeans 
were to be given the permission; 2) In addition to native 
vakeels European pleaders to be appointed in the country 
courts so as to make it possible that counsel and attorneys for 
both parties, native or European, have the same access to the 
judge; 3) The British settlers should consent to be subject to 
judicial officers under regulations and rules established for the 
rest of the inhabitants of India; and 4) The enactment of equal 
laws, placing all classes on the same footing as to civil rights, 
and the establishments of trial by jury (the jury being composed 
impartially of both classes).®’ 

These precautions suggest Rammohun’s anxiety to keep the 
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British settlers in India in check. Still, the question was whe¬ 
ther without their coming to this country, desired improvement 
in the processes of cultivation, industry and commerce could be 
brought about. Since, Rammohun saw no prospect of it, he 
agreed to the immigration of British subjects under the stipula¬ 
tions mentioned. The orthodox group who criticised Rammohun 
did not desire these improvements at all but wanted things to 
continue in their existing shape. 

Father of Modern India 

It goes without saying that Raja Rammohun Roy is the 
father of modern Indian political thinking. Posterity noticed in 
many fields that with an encyclopaedic interest Rammohun had 
something significant to contribute there. In the movements of 
many fields later generations therefore remembered his pioneer¬ 
ing ventures and took cue from them for their own conduct. 
Many subsequent movements closely followed Rammohun’s 
directions or were extensions of his pursuits. The significant 
activities of Rammohun wc may recall in this connection are: 
the abolition of Sati, casteism and some other social evils; the 
spread of scientilic education and the study of liberal arts, 
natural history and philosophy of the west; freeing religious 
profession and practice from prejudice, superstition and ignor¬ 
ance; inducing a rational inquiry into all fields of knowledge 
and public activity; undertaking new and improved techniques 
in agriculture, manufactures and commerce; improving econo¬ 
mic conditions of people; rectifying features of inefficiency, 
dilatoriness, aud corruption in the administration of the 
country; freeing specially the judicial system from corruption, 
temerity and dependence; obtaining for educated Indians 
employment under government and, in suitable cases, replacing 
Europeans; urging upon government to maintain conditions of 
liberalism through the freedoms of the press and assembly; and 
inducing the government to protect the interests of the peasan¬ 
try, labouring classes and women as they were considered the 
weaker sections of society. 

In Bengal and western India, in particular at the beginning. 
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and later throughout India social and political movements 
followed the examples of Rammohun’s movements very largely. 
His zest for journalism and setting up organisations to carry on 
a movement and his technique of submitting memorials and 
petitions to concerned authorities for desired relief or redress 
have been followed with various measures of success in many 
later generations. Jn a cautious way a commentator remarks: 
“An objective, impartial, historical judgement will have little 
hesitation in claiming Rammohun as the precursor of the liberal 
constitutional political movement which was destined to leave 
its impress on the course and character of political movement 
in India during at least half a emtury that followed his 
death.’’"' It admits of little doubt, therefore, that Rammohun 
deserves to be reckoned as the first great visioner and pioneer of 
New India. 

We may, however, feel that the British rulers’ intentions 
were not fully understood by Rammohun. There is no doubt 
that historically the role played by the British in India was 
destructive of the principal conditions of stagnation, economic, 
social and political despotism, and isolation of small parochial 
units of social and economic organisation impervious to the 
wind of change. It was essential for India’s social, cultural, 
political and economic progress at that time that these condi¬ 
tions were destroyed.”‘ Rammohun is, therefore, understood a& 
having welcomed and supported this historical role of the British 
rulers. 

But perhaps Rammohun expected also than the British 
rulers could be relied upon to prosecute a positive role of 
reconstructing India for the progress of this country. 
Rammohun did not think that the British could address them¬ 
selves to this task only if and so far, their overall interest of 
exploiting this country’s natural and human resources was not 
affected. Rammohun's own universalist and generous frame of 
mind prevented him from understanding the British rulers as 
having such a narrow partisan outlook as a basic determinant 
of their policies and activities in India. To this extent perhaps, 
it was necessary for later generations to inform their own 
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thoughts and activities with a more wordly vision borif of their 
experience. 

We must at the same time remember that Rammohun’s 
period need not be identified as one in which the positive re¬ 
construction of the economic life of India was to take place. As 
such to him, the question was one of the future. Therefore, it 
may not be legitimate to detract from Rammohun the credit of 
greatness due to him for the role he played in his time, even 
though he might have been induced from his experience of the 
British role of his time to conjecture a forwardlooking role for 
the rulers in the future too. 
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about their motivation, “England, it is true, in causing asocial 
revolution in Hindusthan, was actuated only by the vilest interests, 
and was stupid in her manner of enforcing them. . .. Whatever may 
have been the crimes of England, she was the unconscious tool of 
history in bringing about that revolution.” Vide Marx's article. The 
British Rule in India, published in New York Daily Tribme. 
reprinted in “The First Indian War of Independence 1857-1859 by 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1959, pp. 14-20. 
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Introduction 

Most of the scholars on the nineteenth century Bengal 
generally appreciate the creditable role of Raja Rammohun Roy 
and fswarchandra Viydasagar for the regeneration of Bengal 
from its centuries-old stagnation and stupor. Because princi¬ 
pally of Radhakanta Dev’s opposition to the. prohibition of Sati 
and the sanction of widow remarriage, these scholars are often 
led to highlight the conflict of the forces of progress and 
reaction supposed to be represented respectively by Rammohun, 
Iswarchandra and Radhakanta. While considering the life 
and activities of Radhakanta as an independent theme, some of 
these scholars display their uneasiness about this dichotomous 
presentation of the story of regeneration of Bengal in the last 
century. This position has been epitomised in a subtle manner 
by David Kopf who says: “Rammohun was far more traditional 
than he was generally acknowledged to be, whereas Deb was 
much more liberal than he was posthumously given credit by 
his critics for being.*’^ It is not proposed herein to accept 
this assessment but to review it after the relevant facts of 
Radhakanta’s life and thoughts are briefly narrated. 

Bio-graphical Details 

Radhakanta was the son of Raja Gopimohun Deb of 
Sovabazar, Calcutta. Gopimohun was the adopted son of 
Nabakrishna Deb who had been the Persian Secretary and 
Munshi of Lord Clive. Radhakanta was born in March, 1784. 
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He had his early education in Persian and Sanskrit from tutors 
attending his own house. He also had some education in 
English from Cunningham’s Calcutta Academy. Thus he spent 
his childhood in an atmosphere peculiar to the then wealthy 
and respectable houses in Calcutta which had their doors open 
to the Engliih ollicers and other persons considered aristocratic 
for their wealth, education and influence, Radhakanta did not 
join any vocation nor even any trade or business on his account 
except perhaps looking after the inherited estate, that too only 
after his father’s death in 1837. Rather under his father’s 
patronage and protection Radhakanta found enough time to 
pursue zestfully studies and public activities of his choice. That 
he made a mark as an erudite scholar has been borne out by his 
publications’ and his connections with the learned associations 
like the Ag icultural and Horticultural Society of India, the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Saugar 
Island Society, and the Oriental Literary Society, to name the 
most outstanding. 

Radhakanta’s public activities commenced with his associ¬ 
ation with the Calcutta School Book Society from its inception 
in 1817. He was also associated with the Hindu College as its 
Director in 1818 to which position he succeeded his father 
Gopimohun. He remained associated with this institution 
till 1850 when he resigned his membership of its Managing 
Committee. 

He was associated with Calcutta School Society as well. 
Radhakanta founded Dharma Sabha in 1830 and remained at 
its helms till it went into obscurity. He held important offices 
also in the Landholders’ Society, the British Indian Association, 
the Hindu Charitable Institution, the Patitoddhar Sabha and 
certain other bodies set up till 1864 in Calcutta for public acti¬ 
vities. In 1864 he went to Benares to live his last days and 
breathed his last there in 1867. 

To appreciate well Radhakanta’s inclinations of mind we 
may go into a little more detail of his activities in some of these 
associations. 
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Calcutta School Book Society and Calcutta School Society 

The Book Society was set up in July, 1817 and the following 
year in September the School Society was brought into being. 
The Book Society published some books to be used as text in 
schools of the day. Radhakanta himself wrote books for the 
Book Society and revised some of those written by others. 
He encouraged Gaurmoban Vidyalankar to write ‘Stri-Siksha- 
Vidhayaka’ for which even some materials were collected by 
Radhakanta from Sanskrit literature.'* The Book Society’s 
activities for a time became Radhakanta’s activities princi¬ 
pally. He kept these books deposited in his own house and 
distributed them from there among teachers and students free of 
any charge. 

As it was felt that the beginners’ schools (or Pathasalas) 
needed some improvement if the Book Society’s books were to 
be fruitfully utilised by their teachers and students, the school 
society was formed for this purpose as also for setting up new 
institutions better equipped for dissemination of useful educat¬ 
ion. The Book Society took initiative to set up the School 
Society. The School Society had European and native secre¬ 
taries, the latter office being held by Radhakanta since 
inception. At this time the teachers (guru mahashayas) of the 
indigenous beginners’ schools and the Hindu guardians sending 
their wards to these schools were apprehensive of the current 
educational endeavours of the missionaries lest the young pupils 
were influenced by lessons on Christianity to forsake their 
ancestral religious beliefs. Initially this reservation worked 
against the activities also of the Book and School Societies. In 
his report as native Secretary to the School Society for the year 
1824, Radhakanta mentioned how he helped remove this appre¬ 
hension from the minds of guardians and induced children to 
appear in the School Society’s examination in 1819. In 1824 
Radhakanta reported that for effective supervision be divided 
Calcutta into four zones under the supervision of four super¬ 
intendents and as a result of such efforts, of the 166 primary 
schools (Pathasalas) 85 subscribed their allegiance to the School 
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Society.'* The Society organised quarterly and annual exami¬ 
nations of students from different schools held centrally 
at Radhakanta’s Sovabazar house in the presence of respect¬ 
able Indians and Europeans. Prizes were awarded for meri¬ 
torious distinctions shown by some students in these exami¬ 
nations. 

The European secretary to the School Society was from 
beginning W.H. Pears who relinquished the office in December 
1821 from when David Hare held it all along. David Hare was 
a live-wire personality in the field of education in Calcutta since 
1816 to his last days.'' Among others he set up three free 
schools at Simulia, Thanthania and Pataldanga (all of Calcutta> 
which were administered by the School Society. 

Besides the schools then brought directly under the school 
society’s supervision and some set up at its own initiative, there 
were still others either set up by the Missionaries or by the 
people of Calcutta. There were also some female schools run 
by the “Female Juvenile Society for the Establishment and 
support of Bengali Female Schools” (set up under the Chair¬ 
manship of Padre W.H. Pears of the Baptist Mission in 18i9), 
Some others were run by Miss Mary Anne Cook (later Mrs. 
Isaac Wilson) on behalf of the Church Missionary Society 
which acted as a wing of the British and Foreign School Society 
of London. By 1824 under Miss Cook’s able inspiration and 
guidance as many as 24 female schools were run by the Church 
Missionary Society when, however, a new society was set up to 
look after these schools. This new society was named, “Ladies 
Society for Native Female Education in Calcutta and its Vici¬ 
nity.”'* Students from these schools also appeared in examinations 
conducted by the School Society. Radhakanta initially was not 
averse to the service then being rendered by the missionaries for 
the dissemination of knowledge among women in this country. 
He seemed to approve the reluctance of rich and respectable 
families to send daughters to public institutions for learning. 
Rather such families preferred to appoint private tutors to come 
to their houses for teaching girls upto the age of eight or nine 
till their marriage took place. Radhakanta felt that there was 
no possibility of success in the missionaries’ efforts for bringing 
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girls from such houses to public institutions. At the same time, 
the schools run by the missionaries could attract girls from*poor 
families and from the lower classes of the Hindus. Radhakanta 
did not express any objection to such girls attending the 
missionary schools. Rather he seemed to be permissive of the 
success of the missionaries to Jittract girl students from poorer 
and lower classes of the Hindu community." From this account 
David Kopf suggests: “It might be noted that Radhakanta 
actively supported missionary efforts in educating girls even 
though this may seem contradictory to those who know him 
only as the defender of the women’s right to burn as widows.’’" 
A shrewd student should, however, keep in view that 
Radhakanta’s attitude of permissiveness should not be confused 
with active support as David Kopf indicated. Fven this attitude 
of permissiveness of the missionaries’ efforts may appear 
incongruous with the orthodox temperament by which most 
scholars characterised Radhakanta. It cannot be missed, how¬ 
ever, that the orthodox Hindus were, at least initially, more 
averse to the liberal persuasions of Rammohun and his followers 
who criticised the Hindus’ religious and social prejudices than 
to the Christians who professed an altogether different religion, 
namely, Christianity. In this connection we may recall what 
Sir Edward Hyde East wrote to Mr. J. Harrington in a letter 
dated May 18, 1816 narrating what transpired in a meeting held 
in his house on May 14 that year regarding the proposal to set 
up the Hindu College. “A Brahmin of good caste, and a man of 
wealth and influence’’ expressed his reservation against receiving 
nny subscription from Rammohun Roy for the purpose. But 
the very same Brahmin assured that they would be glad to 
receive subscription from East who was professedly ‘a Christian, 
and a sincere one’.“ So we need not be surprised by 
Kadhakanta’s attitude of permissiveness of the role of the 
missionaries in educating lower class Hindu girls while we may 
acknowledge him to be an orthodox Hindu belonging to one of 
the richest and well placed families of the then Calcutta. 

Hindu College 

We may now recount Radhakanta’s association with Hindu 
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College, the premier institution to disseminate western know¬ 
ledge among the Hindu boys of Calcutta since 1817. In the 
meeting held in Sir Edward Hyde East’s house on May 21, 1816 
a subcommittee was formed with ten European and twenty 
Indian members to start work for setting up the Hindu College. 
Radhakanta was u member of this sub-committee. His father 
Gopimohun was a director of Hindu College since its inception. 
Radhakanta succeeded to this office in 1818. Till he relin¬ 
quished his association with the institution on June 1, 1850, his 
eager service to its cause has been acknowledged by scholars 
who have gone through its records. Initially the institution was 
run mainly on donations. But since 1823 it'sought financial 
assistance from Government and in securing a monthly govern¬ 
ment grant towards rent paid for housing and the salary of a 
science teacher, Radhakanta’s efforts were crucial. When the 
college lost all its financial deposits with a Company which 
became bankrupt in 1825, the managing body of the college 
could not but depend principally on the government’s financial 
support. Government at the same time ensured that on its 
behalf some members would participate in its management. 
Radhakanta who was always a member as Director, found no 
occasion to complain of any hostility on the part of the Euro¬ 
pean members on the body till at least the controversy over 
Derozio arose in April, 1831. Before we advert in larger detail 
to the role of Radhakanta in this controversy, it will be well to 
recount the increasing an.xiety of the missionaries in general 
for getting converts into Christianity from the native popu¬ 
lation. 

The missionaries had from the beginning desired to improve 
the social morals and religious faiths of the Hindus by the 
impact of Christianity. But initially, the “English settlers of 
early times usually led a godless life. In their personal lives 
they were a reproach to their countrymen. Immorality, gambl¬ 
ing, violence and drunkenness of the British traders had 
tarnished the fair name of Christianity and made the faith 
extremely odious to the Indians.”'*’ Besides, the East India 
Company pursued an anti-missionary policy in their work of 
jovernment in Indian territories.” The missionaries, however. 
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continued to demand their right and duty to preach the gospel 
in India and ultimately the revised Charter of 1813 Acknow¬ 
ledged the duty of England to spread useful knowledge and 
bring about religious and moral improvement in India while the 
restriction on persons wishing to come here for such purposes 
was withdrawn. This was obviously a change brought about to 
permit missionaries to fully do work for preaching Christianity 
in this country. The missionaries made effort to spread 
education in the second decade of the nineteenth century 
onward specially among Indian women because they felt that 
their ultimate aim of preaching the gospel and getting natives of 
this country as converts to Christianity could be successful if 
only mothers could socialise their children from the craddle 
with the Christian morals and faith.Initially, the missionaries 
worked for spreading education without an overt attempt to 
evangelise the taught. But after sometime, the missionaries were 
restive for more immediate and manifest results. Possibly on 
the one hand some missionaries were frustrated to find that 
Rammohun Roy, in spite of his opposition to idolatry and poly¬ 
theism, was firm on following an enlightened Hinduism which 
he called Brahmoism rather than adopting Christianity as his 
religion.^'* The eagerness of the missionaries to preach 
Christianity is borne out also by the fact that from about 1825- 
26 in the schools run by the Female Juvenile Society portions 
of the Bible and other books on the Christian religion were 
included in the syllabi for higher classes.’'* These might have 
provoked among the orthodox section of the Hindus’ feelings of 
aversion and alarm against the missionaries’ work and also 
against those Hindus who were believed to have helped directly 
or indirectly the missionaries’ zeal for proselytisation of the 
Hindus, especially of the educated Hindus. 

This turn of attitude of the orthodox Hindus found its 
faithful expression in the activities of Radhakanta for sometime. 
When Henry Louis Vivian Derozio attracted most of his senior 
and intelligent students of the Hindu College into secular 
rationalist discussions characterised by free thinking, 
Radhakanta felt alarmed of the consequences. When Rev. 
Alexander Duff came to Calcutta as a representative of the 
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^Scottish Mission led by the Church of Scotland in May, 1830, 
established that very year the General Assembly’s Institution of 
Calcutta, and started attracting a good number of young 
students of the Hindu College to his lectures on religious pro¬ 
blems, Radhakanta felt similarly alarmed. Finally a few 
educated Indians like Maheshchandra Ghosh and Krishnamohan 
Banerjee were converted into Christianity. Radhakanta’s 
response to these happenings was one of animosity, rather than 
of criticism, against those who were suspected by him to be 
behind these developments. This attitude explains why he 
participated in a number of activities in the dogmatic, and often 
reactionary, manner. He was one of those who can be held 
principally responsible for securing the termination of Dcrozio’s 
service in the Hindu College. He led a movement against 
Bentinck’s prohibition of Sati. He tried to impose prohibitory 
rules on the Hindu College so that students “who are publicly 
hostile to Hinduism and the established custom of the Country” 
could be turned out, and boys going “to see or attend public 
lectures” could be dismissed.’'^ He prevented the appointment 
of William Adam in the Hindu College on the ground that he 
could not entrust the morals and education of the pupils “to 
such as one that was once a Missionary, then a Vaidantic or 
disciple of Rammohan Roy and lastly a Unitarian.”'^ He 
opposed the proposal for appointing James Adamson principal 
of the College. As the native Secretary of the School Society he 
secured the termination of the services of Rasik Krishna Mallik 
from Hare School and of Krishna Mohan Bandyopadhyay from 
Pataldanga School in the early thirties, not on ground of 
incomepetence, but on those of their religious and ethical 
beliefs. Radhakanta was one of those who attempted in 1848 
to terminate the service of Kailaschandra Basu from Hindu 
College because of his conversion into Christianity, A student 
of the second class, Gurucharan Singha was converted into 
Christianity in 1849. He left the school. But over the manner 
in which the native members under Radhakanta’s leadership 
wanted to turn him out from the College there was bitter 
exchange of views between Radhakanta and Drinkwater 
Bethune, the President of the College Committee. Radhakanta 
resigned his membership of the Committee and later wrote 
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about it in the following words: “On a similar subject, after an 
interchange of many angry minutes between myself and the late 
President my feelings were so exasperated that I was obliged to 
dissolve my connection with the institution. 

Dharma Sabha 

In 1828 Rammohan had set up the Brahma Sabha. In 1829 
Bentinck abolished Satidaha by a Regulation. Radhakanta was 
one of those leading people who believed that Hindu society 
should be allowed to practice its own customs without any 
interference from the government. He was one of those, there¬ 
fore, to personally meet Bentinck and urge upon him to with- 
. draw the Sati regulation. Unsuccessful in this attempt, the 
orthodox section of the Hindus set up on January 24,1830 a 
counter-organisation of Rammohun’s Brahmasabha. It was 
called, “Dharma Sabha”. Radhakanta became its president 
and Bhavanicharan Bandyopadhyay its secretary. One of the 
early task of this Sabha was to draft a petition to the Privy 
Council and take necessary action to see the success of this 
petition. It may be recalled that Bentinck while declining to 
accept the request of Radhakanta and others for withdrawal of 
the Sati-regulation indicated that they could now move the 
Privy (’ouncjl in England. T he orthodox leaders of the Hindu 
society acted accordingly and Dharma Sabha was brought into 
being to organise this activity. In several of its meetings one 
of the important activity appealed to be to collect donations 
from individuals sympathetic to the cause of the Sabha. The 
petition to the Privy Council was drafted by Radhakanta.'*’ The 
Dharma Sabha engaged persons in England to see the success 
of this petition for which a large amount of money collected 
had been spent. But the Privy Council finally disposed of this 
appeal on July 11,1832 upholding the prohibitory regulation 
issued by Bentinck. 

A recent foreign writer has complained that for Radhakanta 
and others in the Dharma Sabha belonging to the “highly 
Europeanised segment of the Calcutta intelligentsia,” “as soon 
as they affixed their signatures to a petition protesting Bentinck*s 
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legal abolition of the custom, they lost their earlier status as 
modernisers (gained through reforms work with orientalists) 
and became stereotyped as the reactionary defenders of Hindu 
orthodoxy.”''^ This writer emphasises that the Dharma Sabha 
was not opposed to modernity in India but only to “what they 
came to fear as intrusive forms of Westernisation.” To indicate 
the modernising feature of this organisation it is mentioned 
that “the Dharma Sabha conducted its meetings according to 
strict rules of parliamentary procedure, a form of Westernisation 
acquired from contact with the British.” The program of this 
group “called for an fndianisation of the civil service, a hands- 
olT policy on the Permanent Settlement, a warning about the 
evil effects of colonisation, v defense of Sati, a plan for aiding 
the rural poor, and a proposal for aiding Calcutta’s poor by 
building a Charitable institution and a hospital.” The author 
complains that its advocacy of militant means in defending 
Hinduism against the Derozians and missionaries is often taken 
out of context. He suggests that “The Dharma Sabha may best 
be defined as a society in defense of the Hindu way of life or 
culture” and “became the earliest protonationalist movement in 
modern India."-*' 

We may lind it difficult, however, to accept this view of the 
Dharma Sabha or, for that matter, of Radhakanta as an 
acknowledged leader of it for certain specific reasons. These are 
briefly discussed. 

(t is not historically correct to suppose that the Dharma 
Sabha was conceived by its founders as an organisation to 
preserve the Hindu way of life and culture not inconsistent with 
modernity in spite of opposition to intrusive forms of westernisa¬ 
tion. The principal and immediate motive behind its foundation 
was the necessity to organise the orthodox sections against four 
things: (i) Sati regulation of Bentinck, (ii) Brahma Sabha of 
Rammohun, (iii) the movements of young Bengal against Hindu 
prejudices and superstitions and (iv) the proselytisation by 
Christian missionaries. Among all these four only conversion 
into Christianity and some youthful excesses of young Bengal 
could be indicated as intrusive forms of westernisation. Prohibi¬ 
tion of Sati as an inhuman custom, the movement of Brahma 
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Sabha to free Hindu society from some irrational a fid socially 
harmful superstitious practices and to free the practice of 
Hinduism from ideas and institutions of polytheism and idolatry 
and much of the Young Bengal movement for these causes can 
by no means be identified as intrusive forms of westernisation. 
There is no doubt, however, that these constituted a crucial 
theme in the new urge of the enlightened sections of the Hindus 
for liberating India from conditions of orthodoxy, prejudice, 
superstitions and intellectual bankruptcy in which her people 
had been stagnating for centuries. 

As to the modernising tendencies among members of the 
Dharma Sabha it may be pointed out that these stemmed more 
from a desire for taking economic and other material advan¬ 
tages of British rule without even throughly examining the needs 
of change with which the new kind of education should be 
related. The orthodox Hindus were keen to preserve the 
traditional features of Hindu society. In respect of caste norms, 
kulinist practice, marriage norms, and the ‘Dala’ (group) 
divisions and rules of excommunication, to mention some of the 
notorious features, the attitudes of Dharma Sabha and of 
Radhakanta himself cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
identified as modernising. To bring about change in such 
practices again could neither be characterised as intrusive form 
of westernisation. 

Besides, if we go through the reports of contemporary 
periodicals we cannot accept that Dharma Sabha was really 
interested in preserving the Hindu way of life and culture in any 
enlightened sense. Saraachar Chandrika of 23rd January, 1830 
in a news report on the first meeting of Dharma Sabha of 17th 
January, 1830 indicates that the meeting was convened 
exclusively for the purpose of arrangements to be made for 
sending an appeal to the Privy Council in England against the 
prohibition of Sati-daha by Bentinck. Incidentally in that 
meeting the elected Secretary Bhavanicharan Bandyopadhyay 
(who was also the editor of Samachar Chandrika) proposed to 
have a place of the Sabha of its own where '^members could 
collect for discussion on Hindu religion based on their religious 
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texts. This was agreed to. Further on the suggestion of another 
member Gokulnath Mallik it was agreed that members of this 
Sabha would boycott socially people who being themselves 
Hindus had chosen to separate themselves from the Hindu 
community.'' 

Most of the sessions of successive meetings of the Dharma 
Sabha over four or five years were principally siezed with the 
question of social boycott of the Brahmas, the Hindus opposing 
the practice of Satidaha and the young students of Hindu College 
who used to take food prepared by non-Hindus (Mlechchas). It 
is found that initially the Hindus of Calcutta were clustered into 
two dala’s (groups) led by Maharaja Nabakrishna Bahadura 
and Babu Madan Mohan Datta. Later out of internal feud 
portions of their members seceded to form newer dala’s and by 
1830's there appeared five such groups. The leader of each 
group had control over the social conduct of its members. If 
any member’s conduct was alleged to be violative of the 
traditional norms, the member concerned could be ostracised by 
the leader. Till the leader was satisfied that the member’s 
explanations or apologies were accepted, no other member of 
his grouj^ could permit the accused member’s company in social 
and rcligiou.s festivals. Tl;c Dharma Sabha sought to use this 
control over members by the leaders of the respective groups to 
keep the Hrahmas and Sati-opponeiUs out of social communion 
with the orthodox Hindus. ■’ As to how this technique served 
the Dharma Sabha is indicated in a report of Sambad Prabhakar 
of March .7, 1852, It comments that far from uniting the Hindus, 
this proved to be destructive of unity among the Hindus and 
that thanks to the Dharma Sabha factionalism spread far and 
wide in Bengal causing saparation of children from parents, and 
introducing pervasive forms of punishment like loss of caste, 
eating cowdung, and termination of the Brahmins’ stipends.-’ 
This report came from an editor who was himself by no means 
opposed to the orthodox parly of the Hindus. 

A correspondent wrote a letter to the Samachar Darpan 
complaining on the other hand that even before the Hindu 
College had been set up, there were many social vices current in 
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Hindu society and for these in no way the youths taking educa¬ 
tion in that College could be held responsible. lt«is held that 
some babus on the wrong track resorted to these vices on getting 
control over paternal wealth after father’s death. Among the 
vices are named drunkenness and prostitution with Muslim 
women (Yavanigamana), ■’ But Dharma Sabha seemed to be 
permissive of these evil practices of men bers of the different 
dala’s recognised by it. 

Hence to suppose that Dharma Sabha was keen on preserving 
the Hindu way of life could legitimately be characterised as a 
blasphemy of Hinduism itself. 

We have to be cautious, however, against any summary 
surmise that Radhakanta Deb was himself an active and con¬ 
scious accessory to the extremely parochial role adopted by the 
Sabha for which Bhavanicharan Bandyopadhyaya, the Secretary 
could more appropriately be blamed. Radhakanta himself had 
a more cleanly conduct. Radhakanta’s direct participation in 
the Dharma Sabha’s extremely parochial activities seems to be 
rare even though he was its president. Since he agreed to have 
his connection with this organisation, he can be identified as 
one having general sympathies for orthodoxy. It must, however, 
be remembered that he could occasionally rise above this paro¬ 
chialism. On the evidence of Rajendralal Mitra (who was an 
Assistant Secretary in Asiatic Society of Bengal from 1846 to 
1856 and director of Ward’s Institution thereafter till 1880) we 
gather that he “found no fault with those who dissected the 
human body in the Medical College” and “subscribed as 
freely to the fund for sending native youths to England to 
prosecute their studies in medicine as for any orthodox under- 
taking.”“« 

In view of what we have discussed above it may be difficult 
to identify Radhakanta wholly with the crass orthodoxy of 
many of his companions of the Dharma Sabha. David Kopf 
seems to err mostly by mixing up the cultural position of 
Radhakanta with Samachar Chandrika and Dharma Sabha 
almost wholly.-^ The confusion has been worse confounded by 
^his author’s attempt to show that Dharma Sabha “organised 
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its defense of Hindu society and culture against alien intrusion 
and used collective political means (such as petitions to the 
Crown) to articulate its position” and that “this association be¬ 
came the earliest protonationalist movement in modern India.”-* 
By the term protonationalism* Kopf has sought to suggest that 
the story of Indian nationalism should begin with the activities of 
the Dharma Sabha. Attempts have been made later not exactly 
in this way but to trace the sources of Indian nationalism in the 
parochial self-love of the masses steeped in stagnant beliefs and 
customary prejudices. Through the religious belief of the 
Hindu masses about the superiority of their religion to other 
religions of the world they have been sought to be drawn into 
the vortex of politics. The later writings of Bankim Chandra 
and the thoughts and activities of the extremist in the Congress 
towards the end of the nineteenth century exhibit such attempts. 
Even though such attempts were successful in exciting the Hindu 
masses into political action against the British Raj, the conse¬ 
quences have not fully been to develop an enlightened nation¬ 
alist outlook. The most serious defect of this approach lay in 
the concession to the spirit of religious separatism which has 
vitiated all the later stages of Indian nationalist movement. If 
we keep in mind this evil implication of any attempt to draw 
the masses into the political vortex through their religion-based 
identity, we cannot say that this attempt is really nationalistic 
at all. Nationalism in a multi-religion people must extricate itself 
from appeals of any particular religions if it is to unite the 
whole people for internal or external action. Therefore, the 
Dharma Sabha cannot really be called the first protonationalist 
movement. Nor can Radhakanta be credited with leading such 
a movement. 

It may be noted finally that those who now find inadequacy 
in the assessment of Radhakanta as an orthodox leader impri¬ 
soned in his nursery inhibitions are found to be on contrary 
grounds. While some (like David Kopf) emphasise the value of 
such inhibitions for the development of nationalist conscious¬ 
ness, others would seek to disprove that he was a prisoner of 
such inhibitions.-* In this later view there is emphasis for the 
necessity of taking into account certain obviously unorthodox 
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and liberal thoughts of Radhakanta. We may recall his liberality 
of supporting the dissection of human body for medical 
education, the Hindu scholars’ visit to England for useful edu¬ 
cation, the movement for female education within certain limits 
though, the movement for education of children where necessary 
in collaboration with Christian missionaries and under Euro¬ 
pean teachers, and in certain circumstances collaboration with 
known Brahma leaders and members of Young Bengal for pre¬ 
venting Christian proselytisation and development of the 
Bengali language respectively. We may rightly consider for 
truth’s sake the necessity of characterising Radhakanta as an 
orthodox especially in his opposition to Rammohun on Sati and 
Tshwarchandra Vidyasagar on widow-remarriage and not so 
orthodox in the other matters mentioned above. For an overall 
understanding we may conclude that though on certain issues 
he was prepared to meet the demand for liberalism half-way, 
his orthodox sympathies set the contour of his social outlook 
rather too narrow to permit collaboration with those who could 
be indentified as more thoroughly and boldly progressive in 
social affairs. 
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Prasanna Coomar Tagore 


Though belonging to a generation next to that of Rammohun 
Roy and Radhakanta Deb, Prasanna Coomar Tagore deserves to 
be reckoned along with them in respect of his social and political 
ideas. For he had intimate association with Rammohun’s 
movements and close interactions with many of the movements^ 
of Radhakanta. 

Prasanna Coomar was the youngest son of Gopimohun 
Tagore of Pathuriaghata. Born in 1801, he had his early educa¬ 
tion in Sherbourne School. When Hindu College was started in 
1817 Gopimohun became a hereditory Governor of it and 
Prasanna Coomar was admitted to this institution. Next year 
his father died. After completing his education in Hindu College 
Prasanna Coomar had, therefore, to look after his paternal 
estate. There were, however, court cases involving his family 
with two companies with which Gopimohun had financial 
dealings. These cases were started in the lifetime of Gopimohun. 
In the meantime Prasanna Coomar had started practising law. 
In these cases he acted as his own legal counsel. In 1827 their 
joint family property was partitioned. As the debts of the 
family were also shared, it landed Prasanna Coomar’s unit in 
great financial troubles. He felt the urgent need of earning to 
meet family debts. So he accepted employment as Dewan of 
the Tamluk Salt Board. 

In February 1831 he started his own weekly paper. Reformer.. 
At this time he gave up his Dewanship of the Tamluk Salt 
Board and came to Calcutta. He started legal practice on the 
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appellate side at the Sadar Dewani Court and joined business 
with Messrs Carr, Tagore & Co. His legal acumen soon earned 
wide renown. Out of his income as a pleader he was able ta 
repay all debts.’ He was nominated Government Pleader in 
1844 in which position he continued till 1850. There goes the 
report that Prasanna Coomar’s earning from the legal practice 
alone reached the fabulous figure of a hundred and fifty 
thousand rupees a year.'(a) In 1854 Lord Dalhousie appointed 
him Clerk-Assistant to Governor-Generars Council. In 1862 
he became a member of the Bengal Legislative Council. He was 
later nominated a member of the Governor-General’s Council. 
He died on August 30, 1868. 

To understand the inclinations of his mind and thinking we 
have to remember his connections with various government and 
public institutions. We may note that among such institutions 
there were both those connected with education and those 
relating to social and public importance of other kind. It is 
proposed at first to provide below an account of such associa¬ 
tions of Prasanna Coomar and then to recount his social and 
political ideas. 

Educational Institutions 

With the movement for spreading education among the 
people, Prasanna Coomar’s first connection is borne out by his 
membership of the School Society as early as in 1824. 

We have noted that Prasanna Coomar’s father was a 
hereditary Governor of the Hindu College. Prasanna Coomar 
was nominated a Director of the Managing Committee of this 
institution in 1831 and became a hereditory Governor of it in 
1832. He continued to hold the latter office till 1854. In the 
very first }ear of his association with this institution, he had to 
participate in the Derozian controversy. The orthodox party in 
the Managing Committee were determined to have Derozio’s 
service terminated on the apprehension that his influence was 
mostly responsible for weaning the Hindu boys of the College 
away from their traditional beliefs and practices. Though 
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Prasanna Coomar's conscience and legal sense instructed* him to 
absolve Derozio “of all blame for want of proof to his 
disadvantage**, he cast his vote along with Ram Kamal Sen and 
Radhakanta Deb for asking Derozio to resign from his position 
in the College in April, 1831.- 

He made donations in aid of several educational institutions 
at various stages of his life. He aided the Hindu Free School 
set up at the initiative of the Young Bengal group and the 
Hindu Benevolent Institution early in his life. 

His interest in educational development in Bengal received 
recognition from Government when he was nominated a member 
of the General Committee of Public Instruction in 1837. He had 
continuous association with this body from 1840 to 1850.'* 
Prasanna Coomar felt that the purpose of educational develop¬ 
ment was ultimately to enlightenUhe countrymen at large in their 
own mother-torgue. Initially in the better institutions students 
should be given training in teaching and writing books in the 
children’s mother-tongue. These teachers ought in their turn 
write books in Bengali incorporating in them sound modern 
knowledge from English. 

In 1854 when the East India Company authorities in England 
accepted the scheme of setting up two universities in Calcutta 
and Bombay after the model of the London University, a 
Committee was set up to frame regulations for the proposed 
universities with Prasanna Coomar, Ramgopal Ghosh, Iswar- 
chandra Vidyasagar and Ramaprasad Roy among others. This 
Committee submitted its report in December, 1856.^ 

Since this time Prasanna Coomar had very close connection 
with the University of Calcutta. He was nominated a Fellow of 
it in 1857. In 1862 Prasanna Coomar made his famous deed of 
gift providing a large sum to the University. It was stipulated 
that the deed would be given effect to two years after his death. 
This donation was to be used for payment of not more than ten 
thousand to a Tagore Law Professor «who wou|^ deliver a 
specified number of lectures. Besides, some money from this 
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fund was to be used for the publication of the Tagore Law 
Lectures. Prasanna Coomar deceased in 1868 and the first 
recipient of The Honour of Tagore Law Professorship went to 
Herbert Cowell (1870). Among the other early recipients were 
Shyamacharan Sharma—Sarkar (1873-74), Rashbehari Ghosh 
(1876) and Gurudas Bandyopadhyaya (1878).® 

Other Associations 

Prasanna Commar’s interest in public causes was first 
demonstrated by his eager association with Gaudiya Samaj set 
up in 1823. He was a Joint Secretary of it with Ram Kama! 
Sen. In the meetings of this Samaj he expressed his strong 
opposition to the missionaries’ efforts for evangelisation. Though 
himself a brilliant student of the Hindu College, he advocated 
the cause of vernacular education in this Samaj. 

We are not in a position to ascertain as to exactly when 
Prasanna Coomar started his association with Rammohun’s 
Atmiya Sabha. It is, however, certain that he imbibed his 
profound respect for Rammohun’s religious ideas by attending 
his learned discourses in this Sabha. Later when Rammohun set 
up the Unitarian Committee to preach the unity of God, 
Prasanna Coomar joined it. Finally, Prasanna Coomar joined 
actively in the efforts for setting up the Brahma Samaj in 1829. 
He was one among those who purchased land for the Samaj in 
that year and also among those who prepared its trust deed 
the following year.® 

In Bengal banking service received rude shocks from the last 
decade of the eighteenth to the early part of the nineteenth 
century due to failures of banks. While the Bank of Bengal 
received Government support and worked under restrictions 
imposed by Government to avoid that dismal fate, it could not 
.meet all kinds of needs of commerce. The Calcutta Bank started 
by Palmer and Company failed in 1829. So it was felt necessary 
to set up a commercial bank with commercial men at its helm. 
The Union Bank was set up in this year with twelve Directors 
<with commercial interest. Among the four Indians chosen for 
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the purpose, Prasanna Coomar was one and he continued his 
association with it till it fell in 1847.’ 

Prasanna Coomar was one of the founder members of the 
Zamindari Association which was set up in 1837. Later it was 
renamed the Land Holders’ Society in the very same year. It is 
true that the membership of this body was very largely 
aristocratic or consisting of the new landed elite in Bengal. They 
were naturally loyal by temperament. Still it may be recalled 
that this was the first society in modern India to rise above the 
parochialism of caste, language and place of birth and to attempt 
spreading itself out as an all-India organisation with branches in 
every part of British India. 

The Land Holders’ Society of the Zaraindars and the Bengal 
British Indian Society of the educated middle classes were 
merged together to form the British Indian Association in 
October 1851. Prasanna Coomar was one of those who took 
initiative a little earlier in that year to set up National Associa¬ 
tion. Later he was also member of the British Indian Association 
from its inception. It is believed, the National Association was 
also merged in the British Indian Association.*’ Prasanna 
Coomar held the oflice of Vice-President of this later Association 
for some time and was its President in 1867 and held this office 
at the time of his death the next year. 

When the Asiatic Society set up at the initiative of European 
orientalist scholars, welcomed in January, 1829 a small member 
of Indians, Prasanna Coomar along with Dwarakanath Tagore, 
Ram Kamal Sen and Rasamay Datta found there his honoured 
place. 

We should also remember that Prasanna Coomar was an 
eager member of the Agricultural Association from its inception 
in 1829. The Association was later renamed Agricultural 
Horticultural Society and attempted to improve cultivation of 
some existing crops by collecting better quality seeds from even 
outside the country and distributing them freely among peasants. 
Some new crops were cultivated by seeds collected by this- 
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society. Besides, it organised lectures, essays, and publications 
directed to the cause of agricultural innovations and improve¬ 
ment in the country. The society experienced a tremendous 
financial set back in 1833 when its banker agency house 
Alexander Company failed. With financial support from 
generous donors like Prasanna Coomar and support extended by 
Government it revived its activities. 

Social and Political Ideas 

Prasanna Coomar was one of those early nineteenth century 
leaders of thought who desired earnestly social and economic 
uplift of the people and wanted government to adjust its policies, 
programmes and activities to this purpose. He had profound 
faith that the East India Company’s government in India was 
aware of their responsibility in this respect. This is possibly 
what inspired him to write: “If we were to be asked, what 
Government we would prefer, English or any other, we would, 
one and all, reply, English by all means, ay, even in preference 
to a Hindu Government. But it is a truism, which need not be 
urged, that no human institution is perfect, and they all admit 
of improvement. We accordingly take the liberty of pointing 
out the defects which we perceive in the existing institutions of 
the country, with a sincere desire for their improvement.”'' Dr. 
Ramesh Chandra Majumdar refers to an open proclamation of 
Prasanna Coomar that “if God offered him the choice between 
Swaraj and British rule, he would choose the latter without 
hesitation.”'*' Still Alexander Duff commented: “In politics, the 
‘Reformer’ at first assumed a tone of rancourous and indiscrimi- 
nating violence towards the British government.”'’ 

it 

On the question of social reforms, he may be regarded as a 
disciple of Raja Rammohun Roy. This is suggested by his 
association with Rammohun's Atmiya Sabha early in Prasanna 
Commar’s life. This Sabha had its sessions engaged on the one 
hand in asserting the excellence of Rammohun’s religious ideas 
against the current Hindu practices of idolatry and polytheism, 
and on the other in free and liberalistic deliberations on social 
reforms urgently needed for the uplift of the Hindus. Indeed 
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all the reforms which liberal thinkers urged during the whole of 
nineteenth century, such as, liberalisation of caste norms, 
prohibiting the Sati-daha (burning widows along with their dead 
husbands), early marriage, polygamy, dowry system, hookswing¬ 
ing, and Antarjali, permitting widow remarriage, providing 
Hindu women with a share of inheritance, and the like can all 
be traced to the deliberations in the Atmiya Sabha. Besides, 
Prasanna Commar not only adopted Brahma faith but took an 
active part in organising its own church, Brahma Sabha. Still 
here too controversies arose about Prasanna Coomar’s true 
affiliations. 

Before we enter into a discussion on these controversies, let 
us be aware of Prasanna Coomar’s ideas as indicated in his 
weekly paper, ‘Reformer’. 

Social Ideas 

Prasanna Coomar felt that lack of good education and other 
opportunities then hindered the growth of Indians to their 
potential stature. Englishmen often wrongly considered this 
diiference between Indians and Europeans as permanent or basic. 
In actuality, if proper opportunities were afforded, Indians could 
compare favourably with any other advanced peoples of the 
west. He said, “We have commenced probing, and will probe 
on, till we discover that which will make us feel we are men in 
common with others, and like them, capable of being good, 
great and noble.” Prasanna Coomar wanted his countrymen to 
be aware of this possibility so that Europeans would not consider 
them “as a race of unprincipled and ignorant people, void of all 
qualities that separate the human from the brute creation.”^'* 

As for the social issues dealt with by him in his paper for the 
basic aim mentioned above, the most important were the 
progress of education and gradual removal of superstitions. In 
an editorial article in February 1831 entitled, “Address to our 
countrymen” be welcomed the long strides of advance of the 
students of the Hindu College through the kind of education 
received in it. Prasanna Coomar felt that during the tenure of 
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H.L.V. Derozio as a teacher in the Hindu College the cause 
registered very good progress. In the early part of his career 
Prasanna Coomar associated himself with every movement for 
the spread of education becoming an eager member of the 
organisations set up for this purpose and aiding them with 
donations. The School Society, Gaudiya Samaj. Hindu Bene¬ 
volent Institution, Hindu Free School, and the Hindu College^ 
to name a few, were benefited from his munificent disposition. 

He felt that superstitions in a people not only darkened their 
social atmosphere but also affected their political life. He wrote, 
“Superstition, which was the prolific source of despotism and the 
stronghold of priestcraft, contributed not a little to deprive the 
people of their just rights, by adding undue authority to the 
privileges of the Crown. The ministers of religion who were also 
the legislators, easily discovered the weakness of a people, who, 
from ignorance, were credulous of the most absurd doctrines, 
which were offered for their belief, and to place their power on 
a firm basis, they connived with the rulers of the land to increase 
their powers by sacrificing the rights of the people, which were 
in a manner entrusted to their charge, by the credulous mob. 
Thus the appeal from the verdict of the Panchayat was made to 
rest with the King.”'® 

While Prasanna Coomar was thus in favour of developing a 
modern liberal outlook among his countrymen through the 
progress of education, he looked with total disfavour to the 
efforts of Christian missionaries to convert Hindus into Chris¬ 
tianity. Rammohun, his professed spiritual and political guru, 
did not consider such attempts with favour. But in his protests 
against and opposition to the missionaries’ evangelising activi¬ 
ties, Prasanna Coomar was far more caustic and active. This 
drew him near many of Rammohun’s die-hard opponents like 
Radhakanta Deb and Ram Comul Sen. When later Debendra- 
nath Tagore, the illustrious son of Prince Dwarakanath Tagore 
also started his movement against Christian proselytization, 
Prasanna Coomar felt at ease in the larger company of both 
Dharma Sabha and Brahma Sabha leaders. In this connection 
it may be recalled that Prasanna Coomar, though a follower of 
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the Brahma faith which derecognises caste differences, took 
pride of his Brahmin origin.This Brahminism might have 
induced him to oppose Christian proselytization with all 
severity. When for instance, Kailas Chandra Basu, a young 
teacher of Hindu College was converted into Christianity, 
Prasanna Coomar along with Radhakanta sought to have his 
service terminated. Failing in this attempt, Prasanna Coomar 
ceased to take any active interest in the affairs of Hindu College 
thereafter. 

We may also recall that Prasanna Coomar was one among 
those who stood by the side of Rammohun in his movement 
against Satidaha. But he was by nature moderate in his disposi¬ 
tions. How very moderate he was may be illustrated by two 
issues in which his role evoked contemporary as well as sub¬ 
sequent controversies. One was the question of Derozio’s fate. 
In his own paper, ‘Reformer’, Prasanna Coomar indicated his 
own assessment of Derozio as an eflRcient teacher inculcating in 
his student a rational and liberal outlook. But in the meetings of 
the Managing Committee of the Hindu College he felt that the 
Hindus were afraid of the inroad of anti-Hindu beliefs and 
outlook into the young pupils’ mind through Derozio’s animated 
teaching. The European members including David Hare 
abstained from voting possibly not to give the orthodox mem¬ 
bers a feeling that they too were encouraging such influences. 
Prasanna Coomar cast his vote along with the die-hard 
orthdox members, Radhakanta Deb and Ram Comul Sen to 
ask for the resignation of Derozio from the Hindu College. 
This voting by Prasanna Coomar appears to be against his own 
conscience. For the unpublished proceedings of the Hindu 
College contain the observation; 

“Baboo Prasano Coomer Thakoor acquitted Mr. Derozio of 

all blame for want of proof to his disadvantage.” 

Possibly his inhibition against pursuit of matters to levels of 
bitterness and rencour can explain this voting. 

Another evidence of his moderate disposition is available 
from the fact that while he professed to be against the Hindu 
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practice of idol worship, he allowed Durga-puja to be celebrated 
with usual pomp in his house. This was pointed out by 
The India Gazette of October 19^ 1831, The India Gazette of 
November 1, 1831 reports: “The Ejist Indian then took up the 
subject, and in allusion to Baboo Prasanna Coomar’s connec¬ 
tion with the Reformer, a paper in which the Hindoo gods and 
Goddesses are treated with little honour, maintained the incon¬ 
sistency of his engaging in this festival. Some friend of the 
Baboo’s then came forward and addressed a letter to the India 
Gazette, in which he endeavoured to exculpate him, by asserting 
that he was bound to perform the worship of the Goddess, in as 
much as he had trust property in his hands which had 
been devoted to the subject. To this a rejoinder was given in 
the liast fndian, denying the fact.’”''The East Indian was 
Derozio’s own paper. In the meantime Derozio’s disciple, 
Krishnamohan Banerjee in his paper Enquirer felt it necessary 
to offer cogent reasonings for the stand of the Young Bengal 
group on reforms in Hindu society. He wrote, “. . . that wc 
have no hopes of effecting a reformation in the old bigots, and 
that our struggle is to work upon the minds of the rising 
generation by examples, and excite their curiosity expatiating 
upon the evils of Hindooism and the tricks of those who are 
for chaining and confining the intellect .... The orthodox 
whose prejudices are opposed, the Brahmins whose interests are 
hurt, the Hypocrites whose wiles are discovered may all join 
and thunder; we disregard all that they say or do, and are 
engaged in measuring our success with the rising generation.”^” 
In the course of this controversy it was indicated in the 
moderate periodicals, ‘The India Gazette’ and the ‘Bengal 
Harkaru’ that those who professed to be anti-idolatrous and 
yet did forsake the worship of Durga for practical reasons 
formed the moderate parly in Hindu social reforms. The 
Young Bengal group castigated these moderates as ‘half- 
I iberals’. 

As a moderate, it appears, Prasanna Coomar expected the 
morals of the Hindus to improve in course of time through the 
spread of education. In fact, except for his support for preven¬ 
tion of Sati-daha, we do not get much evidence of his bein^ 
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sympathetic to any bold or radical measure for reform. 

Political Ideas 

Prasanna Coomar’s political ideas have been very succinctly 
indicated by an excerpt earlier from his Reformer in which he 
indicates his firm preference for British rule but considers it 
incumbent upon him to point out its imperfections which 
demand attention for improvement. It need be mentioned in 
this connection that he applied his intellect for discriminating 
choice of political issues currently coming for extending his 
support, but not for initiating any new issue. He was a pioneer 
of no political movement. We may advert to the significant 
issues attracting Prasanna Coomar’s attention and evoking his 
response. 

As in social reform, so in political matters Prasanna Coomar 
was a follower of Rammohun Roy. Freedom of the Press was, 
therefore, one of the important issues on which Prasanna 
Coomar used to offer his wakeful support. Against Acting 
Governor-General Adam’s Regulation III seeking to curb the 
Freedom of the Press, Prasanna Coomar was very strongly 
critical. He was one of the signatories to the petition submit¬ 
ted against that Regulation to the Supreme Court in 1824. 
Later in 1835 he used his ‘Reformer’ to condemn the restrictions 
on the press and spoke in meetings organised in protest. 
Prasanna Coomar extended profuse gratefulness to Metcalfe 
when later in that year the restrictions were formally withdrawn 
through legislation. At the Free Press Dinner of 9 February 
1838 he said: “Some have thought fit to surmise, that by the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people of India, the connec¬ 
tion between her and England will be dissolved. These people, 

I say, are quite wrong, because if gratitude be a feeling inherent 
in human nature, and if education and enligtenment tend to 
cherish that feeling, how can it be asserted if India owe to 
England her mother country, a heavy debt of gratitude for her 
enlightenment, that she will prove an ungrateful daughter. No, 
on the contrary, education and allowing to tJie people of India 
the exercise of the political privileges regarding the English, as at 
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home, is the surest way of establishing British rule on firmest 
basis.*' 

An important issue that attracted the attention of all his 
educated contemporaries and also of Prasanna Coomar is that 
Indians, howsoever educated and qualified they might be, were 
not allowed to hold important offices under the Government. 
Prasanna Coomar legitimately felt that in excluding Indians 
from those offices, the English were persuaded by a presump¬ 
tion of superiority of their race over the people of this country. 
And this often induced them to behave with Indians in an 
unbecomingly arrogant manner. In an article ‘On the Insecurity 
of the British Indian Empire’ published in the Reformer in 1837 
Prasanna Coomar wrote that in the previous Muslim rule, 
though despotic it was, the subjects were not treated with any 
similar hauteur. The Hindus were not excluded from high 
offices in the regimes of Akbar or Hydar Ali. The people’s 
solid support being the mainstay of any regime, he felt, the 
disdainful treatment of the Indians constituted an element of 
insecurity of British rule. 

A third important issue was the necessity of removing 
irregularities from judicial administration in the moffusil. In 
his ‘Reformer’ the complaints of poor people in the outlying 
areas were described. He commented that such complaints 
were not mostly applicable to the administration of justice in 
Calcutta because there both the judges and people seeking 
judicial redress had a high standard of awareness of their 
responsibilities and rights. One solution to the problem was 
to commission the services of educated Indians as jurors in 
moffusil courts. In this connection we may note also Prasanna 
Coomar’s support for the native vernacular language in the 
courts by replacing Persian which continued to be used in the 
courts also under British rule. As early as in 1831 he extended 
his support to this demand along with many others. 

Finally we may refer to Prasanna Coomar’s suggestion that 
the people of this country should be induced to learn the use 
of fire arms. Prasanna Coomar wrote about it in an editorial 
on October 12, 1834 in his weekly. Even here he was by no 
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means inducing his countrymen to use fire-arms agaiifst British 
rulers. His only intention was to develop the qualities and 
character of his countrymen in an all round way. 

Let us conclude that Prasanna Coomar was a moderate in 
his political ideas. While wishing some wholesome changes in 
the administration of the country and the grant of those liberal 
conditions which were likely to contribute to the proper 
development of Indian people, he took care to forestall misap¬ 
prehensions about any design or intention to undo the British 
Indian administration. As we know already Dr. Allexander 
Duff suspected that Prasanna Coomar was indulging in 
rebellious nonsense directed against British rule. On a careful 
reading of his writings, we are unable to bear out the truth of 
such a charge. 
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Young Bengal 


Introduction 

Bengal renaissance has been a process of reawakening of 
the people of Bengal starting in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. It was not, as in Europe, the result of a new awareness 
of great achievements of the country in the remote past. In was 
rather the result of a conflict between the two opposite ways 
and outlooks of life that arose consequent on British rule. 
Some among the people, though very small a part compared 
with the rest welcomed the western ways of life in economy, 
society and politics expecting very promising returns to the 
country. Others, though unable to thwart the objective forces 
of change introduced by British rule in this country, wished 
Indian social framework to withstand the alien onslaught. 
These conflicts produced a new consciousness of the necessity 
to prove the legitimacy of every feature of current life by relating 
it rationally to the good of men and women living in the country. 
The party defending the pre-existing social norms became no less 
interested than the party welcoming change in this new task. 
But the former party became alive to the imperativeness of this 
task only when it was confronted in a big way by the latter. For 
an understanding of the growth, nature and significance of the 
Bengal renaissance we have, therefore, to study the party favour¬ 
ing change as the explaining phenomenon in this process. Of 
those who favoured radical change quite early in the nineteenth 
century Bengal, Young Bengal is a very remarkable group. There 
has not yet been even a broad consensus among scholars of the 
Bengal renaissance about the nature and significance of this 
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jroup for succeeding development in the history of our 
awakening. Still sttention of scholars has been attracted to this 
^roup with distinction in many respects. It is proposed to give 
in the following pages a description of the thoughts and activi¬ 
ties of Young Bengal as also to offer an assessment of it. 

Identification of Young Bengal 

Scholars who have so far studied this subject have identified 
the members of Young Bengal as the students of the Hindu 
College of Calcutta who came in personal contact with Henry 
Louis Vivian Derozio (1809-31) or at least who imbibed from his 
thoughts an uncompromising spirit of free enquiry in every 
sphere of life. The leading members of Young Bengal were born 
between 1804 and 1815 and they deceased between 1855 and 
1898. So far there has been no thorough attempt at the 
documentation of the trends of thinking of each of these 
members. It is, however, generally acknowledged that their 
thinking agreed in certain significant ways at an early stage and 
at a later stage the surviving members displayed little of a 
community of approach to social and political subjects. Some 
scholars have, therefore, identified Young Bengal by reference to 
a particular period in Bengal's history. This period has been 
variously conceived as one between the late twenties and the mid 
forties of the nineteenth century^ or between the departure of 
Raja Rammohun Roy for England in 1830 and the return of 
Prince Dwarkanath Tagore from England in company with 
George Thompson in 1843.^ There have been still others to 
suggest that the initial stage of the Young Bengal movement was 
rather stormy in appearance and character than it was in the 
later stage. What is suggested is actually a conceptualisation of 
Young Bengal as a continuous movement having its character 
gradually transformed from aggressiveness to sobriety.^ The 
validity of this last approach depends on how far there may be 
found a thread of continuity in this movement. No scholars 
have as yet sought to explain the subsequent history of the 
Young Bengal's socio-political thinking as a course of continuous 
development. Even those who might agree on the aforesaid way 
Of conceptualising Young Bengal tnovemeht have fouild their 
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labours worth while to keep the focus on the initial stormy 
phase as did others who identified it more narrowly in point of 
time. The subsequent discussion proceeds on the narrower 
definition of the period of Young Bengal. 

The acknowledged leaders of Young Bengal included Tara- 
chand Chakravarti (1804-55), Russik Krishna Mallick (1810-58), 
Krishnamohan Banerjee (1813-85), Ramtanu Lahiri (1813-98), 
Radhanath Sikdar (1813-70), Dakshinaranjan Mukherjee (1814- 
78), Peary Chand Mitra (1814-83) and Ramgopal Ghosh 
(1815-68). The names of the following also occur not infreque¬ 
ntly in discussions on the subject: Madhav Chandra Mallick, 
Mahesh Chandra Ghosh, Kalachand Sclh, Shib Chandra Deb, 
Rajkrishna CJiander, Haru Ghosh, Gobinda Chandra Basak,^ 
Amritalal Mitra, Kashiprosad Ghosh, Tarinichran Bando- 
padhyaya, Gobinda Chandra Datta, Chandra Sanker Deb, 
Kishory Chand Mitra, Madhu Sudan Dutta and Soshee Chandra 
Datta. Among these Krishnamohan, Rasik, Dakshinaranjan, 
Romgopal, Madhav, Ramtanu, Mahesh, Shib Chandra, Hara- 
chandra, Radhanath, Gobinda and Amritalal are reported by 
Peary Chand Mitra to have directly been students of Derozio 
and known as “Young Calcutta”.’ Most others also were 
students of Hindu College. Thcrcfcie seme scholars have 
mentioned this group as Hindu College students in general.*'^ 
There are others who describe them as Derozians.® Tarachand 
Chakravarti, the eldest of them all, was actually older than 
Derozio and not his student. But this did not prevent Tarachand 
from joining his voice with Ramgopal and Dakshinaranjan in 
proclaiming that Derozio had wrought a change in the mind of 
the native youth by above all “his animating, enlightening and 
cheerful conversation” and that this change would “ever be 
remembered by those who have benefited by it.” This is why 
every scholar discussing Young Bengal has felt it necessary ta 
devote initially to a narration of Derozio’s character and 
achievements. This is necessary to explain how the members of 
Young Bengal developed their radical intellectualism and at 
least a few of them developed a spirit of partriotism. But at the 
same time it is necessary also to see the influence of contact 
Young Bengal members had on them from two other important 
figures in the then Bengal, namely. Raja Rammohun Roy and 
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David Hare. The following section is a brief account of the 
influence of these personalities on Young Bengal. 

Influence of Derozio, Rammohun and Hare 

Among these three personalities Henry Louis Vivian Derozio- 
had cast the most profound and persisting spell on the members 
of Young Bengal. Born in 1809 in an Indo-Portugese family^ 
having his education in the private school of a radical free 
thinker Drummond (who was an exile from his own country)^ 
and imbibing from his master not only the spirit of free enquiry 
but also a “faith in the French Revolution and English 
Radicalism”, Derozio joined Hindu College as the fourth teacher 
in 1828 when he was less than twenty." His young age might 
have helped him to induce the senior boys of the College to be 
close to him. But his powers of mind and intellect account far 
more strongly for the magnetic pull by which he drew his pupils 
round him. Even outside the college hours and often in his own 
house he had long sessions of illuminating discussions with the 
boys. The students were encouraged to debate freely with the 
teacher on social, political and philosophical problems. He 
inspired them to apply the supreme test of reason on every 
problem of thought and never to accept anything if it did not 
pass that test. The demands of convention and the claims of 
the accepted authority were to be questioned alike. Some of his 
students felt encouraged to taste food forbidden in their own 
society. The refusal of Hindu boys to submit tamely to the 
observance of their customary religious and social practices 
created an alarm in the mind of the orthodox Hindu society. In 
the managing committee of the college the orthodox Hindu party 
ultimately succeeded in securing a decision for dismissing Derozio 
from service, only to avoid the ignominy of which he was 
allowed to tender his resignation in April, 1831. It would be 
wrong, however, to. suppose that his influence on the boys- 
worked merely *o encourage them to non-conformity in social 
and religious matters. The positive side of his influence was far 
more pervasive and penetrating. They acquired from their 
mentor an urge for getting at truth and nothing short of truth 
bv the application of dialectical rationalism. They were inspired 
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also to develop an intense longing to see their motherland in full 
glories of freedom and prosperity.® 

Derozio died too premature a death on December, 17, 1831. 
He was remembered by his pupils with inestimable love and 
respect. Many are the expressions of their fathomless gratitude 
to their reverred teacher. 

David Hare was not a man of high education. Residing in 
Calcutta since 1800 and developing an intense love for the young 
boys of the city, especially for the poorer sections among them. 
Hare soon became a father-figure to young pupils. Upto 1816 
he was engaged in his watch-trade. But this did not stand in 
his way of taking a lively interest in the dissemination of western 
education among the children of the city. Retiring from his 
trade in 1816 he devoted the rest of his life to welfare activities 
which created a tradition in Bengal. Though not much 
remembered for any philosophic depth or strong opinions, he 
was found by Young Bengal ready always to extend his active 
sympathy and co-operation to them in their constructive 
endeavours. A notable lack of concern for religion marked the 
character of Hare. Some felt, Young Bengal was induced to be 
sceptic by his example.’® It may be correct or not to read in 
Young Bengalis association with David Hare the source of 
influence for any of their discrete views and attitudes but there 
is no doubt that Hare created a deep impression on the members 
of Young Bengal by his encouragement in the spread of educa¬ 
tion among boys and girls in western liberal arts, in western 
medicine and polytechnics and in the application of such 
knowledge to life and society. Finally, Hare’s liberal support to 
Derozio and his generous association with Raja Rammohun Roy 
•could not but be very highly ap»'reciated by Young Bengal. 

Raja Rammohun Roy, rightly called the father of modern 
Indian social and political thought, created a great stir in the 
traditional society of Bengal by his rationalistic and liberal 
suggestions for humanist reforms of Hindu society. His 
imiversalist understanding of peoples and their religions was too 
much for the leaders of the traditional Hindu Sodety tb put up 
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wifh. He advocated the setting up of institutions to impart 
western education in useful sciences, liberal arts and philosophy 
in preference to Sa nskrit schools than ‘*can only be expected to 
load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and meta¬ 
physical distinctions of little or no practical use... to 
society.^^ As much were the orthodox elements antagonised so 
much were the members of Young Bengal incited and 
emboldened by these views and approaches of Rammohun. 
Rammohun had left for England in 1830 before Young Bengal 
caused a widespread alarm in Hindu society. Only a few elderly 
members of Young Bengal had the privilege to come in personal 
contact with Rammohun. But the political social and economic 
questions taken up by Young Bengal for its agitation in the 
whole decade succeeding Rammohun’s departure for England 
strongly suggest a deep impression of Rammohun on the minds 
of Young Bengal. This is also the view of Dr. B.B. Majumdar 
who says: “The leaders of the first batch of Hindu College 
students were not only influenced by the critical philosophy of 
Derozio and the doctrine of the French Revolution but also by 
the practical statesmanship of Raja Rammohun Roy.*’^* 

Forms and Variety of Young Bengal Activities 

Before we go into a discussion of the nature and content of 
Young Bengal thinking we may note the forms and variety of its 
activities. Contemporary allegations raised frequently by 
orthodox sections against Young Bengal relate principally to 
their opposition to all kinds of conventional and accepted norms 
of Hindu Society, their taking liberty with forbidden food and 
drinks. Their criticisms of idolatrous forms of worship and 
caste-rules. A reference to the forms of Young Bengal activity 
will, however, show that they were not merely nihilistic in their 
approach. Even though they held strongly negative views with 
regard to the conventions of Hindu society, they were not 
wanting in constructive and collective endeavours. In this 
connection, the associational and journalistic activities deserve 
special mention. 

Assodational Activities 

Among the associatioiis established and riut by Young Bengal 
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members the following are much renowned: (a) The Academic 
Association, (b) Epistolary Association, (c) Society foi^ the 
Acquisition of General knowledge, (d) Bengal British Indian 
Society and (e) The Hindu Theophilanthropic Society. 

(a) The Academic Association (also called Academic Institu¬ 
tion) was the earliest of these associations, set up in 1828 and 
continuing to function till 1839. Derozio was its first president 
and after his death David Hare presided over it. At its sessions 
many subjects relating to ethics, politics, philosophy and religion 
were discussed, subjects “which stirred to their very depths the 
young, fearless hopeful hearts of the leading Hindu Youths of 
Calcutta. 

(b) The Epistolary Association was set up by Young Bengal 
members to supplement the work of the Academic Association.. 

(c) The Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge 
was set up on February 20, 1838 with Tarachand Chakravarti as 
its president, Kalachand Seth and Ramgopal Ghosh as Vice- 
Presidents and Ramtanu Lahiri and Peary Chand Mitra as- 
secretaries. David Hare was elected Honorary visitor. It used 
to arrange the reading of papers followed by free comments 
from listeners. 

(d) Bengal British Indian society was set up on April 20,. 
1843. The main inspiration behind this association was George 
Thompson. Its objects were to collect and disseminate informa¬ 
tion about the condition of the people, laws and institutions, 
and resources of the country, and to see how the just rights and 
interests of the people could be advanced. Professor S.C. Sarkar 
comments that it contained the aristocracy of intelligence as- 
distinct from the aristocracy of wealth already organized in the ‘ 
Land Holders’ Association which was set up by Zemindars in- 
1837 as the first political association of Bengal.The Bengal 
British India society lost its identity when it was merged in the 
British Indian Association founded in 1851. 


(e) The Hindu Theophilanthropic Society was set up early in 
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the forties by Kishoree Chand Mitra at the inspiration of 
Alexander Duff. 

(f) In the middle of the I830’s both educational authorities 
and persons interested in education were thinking of ways and 
means of organising vocational education in medicine and 
engineering. Government took the first initiative in setting up 
Calcutta Medical College in 1835. The Young Bengal members 
took private initiative in setting up the Mechanical Institute in 
1839 in this wake of new awareness of the necessity of vocational 
and practical education. The Institute was, however, short-lived. 

Some members of the Young Bengal continued to exert their 
personal endeavours and moral encouragement for the setting 
up of other associations in later periods of their life. We may 
leave them out as they belong to periods beyond the scope of 
the present discussion. 

Journalistic Activities 

Journalism was another passion with Young Bengal members. 
Derozio himself was associated as Assistant Editor with India 
Gezette. He also started and edited Hesperus aad East Indian, 
two English periodicals. He contributed his writings to Calcutta 
Magazine. Indian Magazine, Bengal Annual, and Kaleidoscope. 
His disciples showed no less eagerness in publishing, editing and 
contributing to periodicals. The following is a brief account of 
the periodicals with the publication of which members of Young 
Bengal were associated between 1828 and 1850. 

English Periodicals 

The Partheneon was started by Hindu College students on 
February, 15, 1830. It published radical views of the day on 
subjects like female education, necessity of cheap justice, the 
superstitions of Hindoos and Colonisation. Prof. S.C. Sarkar 
says, “This organ of the Youths ‘Hindu by birth, yet European 
by education* was suppressed after two issues by order of the 
College Visitor, Dr. H.H. Wilson.**^® (Pandit Shibnath Shastri 
referred also to the Athenium.^®) 
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The Enquirer was started in May, 1831. Krishna Mohan 
Banerjee was its editor, who in its first issue explained the aims 
of the paper and concluded: **Having thus launched our bark 
under the denomination of Enquirer, we set sail in quest of truth 
and happiness.*’ Its pre-occupation was with religions and 
social matters. Lalbehari Dey writes of Krishnamohan. “Week 
after week he put in the columns of the Enquirer, the Orthodox 
Hindus upto the pillory.”*’ 

The Hindu Pioneer was a monthly paper started by the 
students of Hindu College on September 25, 1835. Seven of its 
issues came out till March, 1836. Kylas Chandra Oatta edited 
the first two issues and the rest were edited by t Bhuvan Mohan 
Mitra. 

The Quill was a paper in English said to have been publi* 
shed in about 1842-43 by the students of Hindu College. Its 
editor was Tarachand Chakravarti as mentioned by Shibnath 
Shastri. Nothing more about it has yet been ascertained. 

The Hindu Intelligencer, a weekly paper was founded by 
Kashiprasad Ghosh in 1846 and was also edited by him. It 
ran upto 1857 when in protest against Lord Canning's “Gagging 
Act” its publication was discontinued.*^ 

There were two bilingual periodicals to the credit of Young 
Bengal, Gyananneshun (Jnananveshan) and the Bengal 
Spectator. 

Gyananneshun was started on June 18, 1831. Dakshina- 
nandan Mukherjee (who later became famous as Dakshina- 
ranjan) was given licence on May 31, 1831 to publish it as a 
Bengali weekly. Dakshinaranjan was formally its editor, though 
the edotorial work was done actually by Gourisankar Tarka- 
bagish (who because of his short height became nick named as 
Gurgurey Bhattchaj). In 1833 licence was issued by Govt, 
for publishing it as a bilingual weekly, in Bengali and English. 
Tarack Chandra Bose was its principal Editor. Ram Gopal 
Gosh was very much associated with this paptf. About the 
objects of publishing this paper, the first issue in Bengali 
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mentioned among other things that the Hindus ought to bo 
secured from the harms that are being caused to them by the 
orthodox interpretation of the Shastras and the hypocrisy 
practised by orthodox section in their professions and actual 
practice. 

The Bengal Spectator was another bilingual paper started 
in April, 1842 by Ramgopal Ghosh with the assistance of 
Pearychand Mitra and some other members of Young Bengal. 
It was a monthly then. It was later issued as a fortnightly 
from September, 1842. From March, 1843 it became a weekly. 
But after the 39th issue of the second volume of November 20, 
1843 it was discontinued. The objects announced in its first 
issue for the publication of this periodical were to urge the 
Govt, to remove the hardships people of this country were 
suffering, to induce the educated countrymen to be up and 
doing for the well-being of the country, and to encourage the 
common people of our country so that they may properly 
consider the good and evil of their life and make endeavours 
for their own well-being. The Bengal Spectator was to contain 
discussions on the practical courses through which those 
objects could be fulfilled, discussions on the propriety of 
customs and manners, growth of learning, agriculture and 
commerce and on proper rules and laws of state administration. 

Bengali Periodicals 

Prof. S.C. Sarkar has indicated that the charge of extreme 
Anglicism against Young Bengal is not borne out. But he has 
not tried to find any reference to the initiative taken by mem¬ 
bers of Young Bengal in publishing purely Bengali periodicals 
other than Masik Patrika which was started in 1854. Other 
commentators have not also attempted to identify any periodi¬ 
cals in Bengali in the period of our review for Young Bengal 
activities namely between 1828 aud 1850. But the following 
periodicals in Bengali are surely not unrelated to Young Bengal's 
passion for journalism in our period. 

Jnana Sindhu Taranga was a monthly Bengali paper started 
in 1832 by Rasikkrishna Mallick. Though it was a short lived 
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paper. Mention of it can be found in padre Long*& list of 
periodicals and also in the history of journals prepared by 
Ishwarchandra Gupta. 

Vidyakalpadruma, a Bengali quarterly started on January 26, 
1846 appeared with compilations made by Krishnamohan 
Banerjee of essays on various subjects. The English name given 
to these compilations was Encyclopaedia Bengaicnsis. Taking 
cognisance of the fact that the evil force of ignorance and 
erroneous conception was very strong all over the country, the 
paper proclaimed its aim to be to liberate the mind of the masses 
from that evil force and for that purpose to translate European 
learning into the Gaudiya language (Bengali). Thirteen volumes 
of this paper were published. 

Satyasancharinee, a monthly paper was started in August, 
1846 with Shyama Charan Basu as its editor. Shyamacharan 
had obtained scholarship in Mathematics at Hindu College and 
was highly educated. The paper was the organ of the society 
known as Satyasancharinee Sabha with Rammohun Roy’s 
Youngest son Rama Prasad Roy as its president. The paper was 
discontinued after (he death of its editor in November, 1847. 

Jagadbandhu was started as a monthly in 1846. The monthly 
was the product of efforts made by a few well-educated youths 
of the Hindu College, namely Sitanath Ghosh, Brajalal 
Karforma, Umesh Chandra Mitra and others. About Sitanath 
Ghosh who was editor of the paper Sambad Pravakar noted that 
he won a reward of one hundred rupees from David Hare’s 
Fund for writing an excellent essay on the results of early 
marriage. The paper continued for nearly three years. 

Sambad Sudhangshu was a Bengali weekly started in 
September, 1850 with Krishnamohan Banerjee as its editor. It 
continued to be published upto August 2, 1851. 

Another monthly paper Satyarnaba edited by Padre Long 
came out in July 1850 and continued for nearly five years. 
Krishnamohan Banerjee was possibly associated with it.^® 
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Besides showing great enthusiasm in bringing out their own 
organs to give vent to their feelings, attitudes and thinking, 
members of Young Bengal also contributed a good number of 
articles to papers published by others in this period. Particularly, 
Calcutta Review published and edited by the English in 1844 
received a number of their writings for publication in the period. 

Social and Political Thoughts on Religion and Society 
of the Hindus 

The radicalism of the disciples of Dcrozio attracted notice 
from all their contemporary sections of people. The first reaction 
came of course from their orthodox co-relipionists who in an 
early attempt to forestall their radical tendencies secured some 
resolutions of the management of the Hindu College among 
other things for informing guardians (I) that they might 
withdraw their wards from the college as and when they would 
find their conduct to be publicly hostile to Hinduism and 
(2) that it was a matter for the guardians and well-wishers of the 
wards to consider whether the latter should be permitted to join 
any associations, meetings or lectures outside the college. Soon 
thereafter considering “whether it was expedient in the present 
state of public feeling amongst the Hindoo Community of 
Calcutta to dismiss Mr. Dcrozio from the College,” the managers 
resolved that the measure of Mr. Derozio’s dismissal be carried 
into effect. This was obviously because the pupils, especially 
those who became known as Young Bengal, ruthlessly exposed 
the irrationality in and the absence of humanism from the 
religions and social practices of the Hindus. Lai Behari Dey in 
his recollections of Alexander Duff referred how week after week 
the young lions of the Academic Association roared: “Down 
with Hinduism Down with orthodoxy”. The members of Young 
Bengal raised their protests against Hindu practices of idolatry, 
polytheism, shams of priesthood, and swearing by “Tulsi, copper 
and Ganges, water”. Though two of these members having 
fallen into the wrath of their own coreligionists embraced 
Christianity early in 1832, it was not characteristic of the true 
spirit of Young Bengal to feel an attraction for Christianity. 
Their aim was to salvage Hinduism from its irrational bigotry. 
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Krishnamohan Banerjee who was one of the first among 
educated Hindus to be converted into Christianity wrote in the 
pages of his paper, “The Enquirer”: “persecution is high for we 
have deserted the shrine of Hinduism. The bigots arc violent 
because we obey not the call of superstition. Our conscience is 
satisfied, we are right; we must persevere in our career. If 
opposition is violent and insurmountable let us rather aspire to 
martyrdom than desert a single inch of the ground we have 
possessed. A people can never be reformed without noise and 
confusion; the absurd prejudices of the Hindus can never be 
eradicated without violent persecution against the reformers.” " 
We should not miss the important fact, however, that while 
putting Hinduism to the bar of reason Young Bengal did not 
fail to raise questions about religion as such. Alexander Duif 
was much interested in the proselytizalion of educated Hindus 
into Christianity and was much disappointed to notice the trends 
of scepticism and atheism among the members of Young 
Bengal.-’ 

With regard to the social practices prevalent then among the 
Hindus, particularly, caste-hierarchy and the unsupportablc 
dominance of the Brahmin priests, child-marriage, polygamy, 
subjecting women to various indignities and illiteracy were 
frequently mentioned by Young Bengal as important evils in 
need of immediate remedy. In his paper on “The Present State 
of the East Indian Company’s Criminal Judicature and Police 
under the Bengal Presidency”-’ Dakshinaranjan Mukherjee 
asserted that “God in his impartial wisdom created all men 
alike equal to one another, in their birth-rights” and that the 
Brahmin priests sowed the “seeds of division, alienation, dis¬ 
order and anarchy.” These were “Jirst introduced by an 
ambitious and domineering priesthood, and subsequently upheld 
and sanctified by ignorance and error, tending to stupidity of 
human reason.” 

The members of Young Bengal had a profound respect for 
the values of education. They were so much enamoured by the 
enlightenment coming to them through education in the Hindu 
College that they took the spread of that Rind of education 
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among all sections of the people to be almost a panacea for the 
evils of the then society. W hether it was the superstitions in 
religious thought and practices or moral and intellectual 
degeneration into which the Hindus had fallen or even the unfair 
and prejudicial arrangements in social economic or political 
aspects—everything could be cured, they felt, only if the mind of 
the people could be inspired with reason and humanity which 
education served to stimulate. The difiTusion of knowledge “is 
the best means of reforming the character of the people,” said 
Rasik Krishna. He pleaded “therefore it becomes the paramount 
dufy of our Government, if it really have the good of its subjects 
at heart, to spare no means in its power to facilitate the educa¬ 
tion of the natives; nor we can be said to be expecting too much, 
when we request it to appropriate part of the immense revenue 
that India yields to the intellectual improvement of her benighted 
sons.”’“ Tarachand said in similar vein. “An enlightened 
government ought likewise to direct their attention to the 
dissemination of sound and useful knowledge among the rising 
generation of their subjects. The general enlightenment of the 
people is undoubtedly the best guarantee of a good government. 
While it checks the commission of crime, it contributes to 
the preservation of peace, and by promoting the interest 
of commerce, it strengthens the resources of the govern- 
ment.”“‘ 

The members of Young Bengal wanted the spread of 
education among their countrymen not only in liberal arts, and 
pure science but also in vocational activities. Their pioneering 
endeavours for setting up the JMechanical Institute in 1839 need 
be remembered in this connection. In an article contributed to 
the Calcutta Review of July—December, 1846 Peary Chand 
Mitra appealed to the Govt, not only to spread vernacular 
education among the people but also to teach agriculture in 
schools and colleges in Bengal. Peary Chand made the suggestion 
keeping in mind the plights of ryots of Bengal. 

Young Bengal also sympathised with the women folk, who 
were subjected to many kinds of tyrannous social and religious 
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customs. In 1840 Krishnamohan Banerjee in his prizorwinning 
paper on “Native Female Education’ urged the prime necessity 
of liberally imparting education to Indian women. Female 
education was considered necessay for emancipating women 
from their enslavement of ignorance and prejudices. He held 
that the true genius of the country could not be liberated so long 
as its women folk would suffer the tyranny of antiquated 
customs. 

The members of Young Bengal demonstrated sincere and 
active interest in the spread of education which they advocated. 
They eagerly associated themselves with all efforts directed to the 
distribution of cheap or free books among learners, dissemina¬ 
tion of modern learning through vernacular journals and 
periodicals, and the establishment of new institutions. Rasik 
Krishna’s eager help for the growth of the Library Movement 
in the country in 1830 cannot be overlooked in this connection. 

On Politics and Economy 

A discussion of Young Bengal’s political and economic 
outlook has to be prefaced by a discussion on the group’s attitude 
to foreign rule that circumscribed the thoughts of all important 
sections of the people at that time. Whether it was the orthodox 
Dharma Sabha led by Raja Radhakanta Deb or the liberal 
school led by Raja Rammohun Roy and Dwarkanath Tagore, 
they all considered British rule, at least for an indefinite period, 
to be a blessing for this country so long vegetating under 
stagnating economic conditions and suffering despotism under 
the previous rulers. But one may note that this attitude was 
more common among the traditional elites of Hindu Society and 
the emerging elites as well. This attitude was not so widely 
shared until 1857 by the rural peasantry nor also by the Muslim 
elites in general. ■’ But disastrous as was the effect of the 
permanent settlement on the economic position of Mussalmans 
(their classes were by it largely divested of their landed posses¬ 
sion and their masses shared in the general economic ruin of the 
ryot), the Resumption proceedings spelt for them a mightier 
disaster still, writes Kazi Abdul Wadud.*® This ruin of the 
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ryots in general and of Muslim elites in particular found an early 
reaction in the Wahhabi rebellion in 1831 in Bengal led by Titu 
Mian and the Faraezi movement in eastern Bengal led by Hazi 
Shariathullah. Besides, peasant agitations were numerous in 
various parts of the country. But neither the orthodox Hindu 
leadership nor the newly emerging urban elite of liberal 
persuasion took much notice of the plights of the peasantry 
under the East India Company’s rule in India. It is in this 
context that Young Bengal appeared on the scene. 

Question of Indian Independence and Young Bengal 

The members of the Young Bengal formed part of the 
growing urban elites. Their English education and their outlook 
for social and religious liberalism and radicalism kept them 
generally unmindful of the actual sentiments of the peasent 
masses of Bengal. They were interested in the material improve¬ 
ment of the rural masses and in their intellectual and social 
progress. But this interest was a little vicarious, one which 
they could pursue only from outside and not by associating 
themselves with those masses. It is, however, true as Prof. S.C. 
Sarkar comments that the true limitations of Young Bengal 
“were not peculiarly its own but shared by our entire 
Renaissance.”^' To illustrate such limitations Prof. Sarkar says, 
“the educated community of the 19th century failed to under¬ 
stand the exploiting character of the alien British rule in India, 
looking mainly at its immediate benefits.” So far as Young 
Bengal is concerned, this reproach does not apply to all members 
of this group in the same measure as will be apparent from some 
of the views expressed by them on the merit or otherwise of 
British rule in India. 

The common approach of most of the leading members of 
Young Bengal was based on a wish for the British rule to 
continue for an indefinite period in India as was the approach of 
their mighty predecessor Raja Rammohun Roy. Dakshinaranjan 
Mukherjee said, “he was no enemy to British rule, nor to any 
other rule that was upright and impartial.” Ramgopal said 
that “while he was a friend to every wholesome reformation, he 
was the ardent and attached friend of British Supremacy, and 
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should bitterly deprecate any event, which should weaken the 
ties, which bound India to the people and Govt.* of Great 
Britain.”-® Some notable members of Young Bengal, such as 
Rasik Krishna Mallik, Peary Chand Mitra, Kishori Chand Mitra, 
and Govinda Chandra Dutta among others, appealed to the 
British rulers to bring about wholesome reforms in the political, 
social and economic conditions of this country. It may not be a 
difficult inference from the style of their advocacy to suppose 
that they held British rule to be beneficial to India. But this 
approach to British rule did not blind them to some of the 
harmful patterns and practices of the East India Company’s 
administration. In criticising these they carried forward the 
trend that had been initiated by Rammohun. Only they either 
raised newer issues or in their youthful exuberance criticised the 
fault of the rulers or existing arrangements with a new 
vehemence. This did not fail to create a stir. A person of the 
stature of Captain D.L. Richardson, Principal of Hindu College, 
was so much provoked by the contentions of Dakshinaranjan 
Mukherjee made in his paper on “the Present State of the East 
India Company’s Criminal Judicature and Police under the 
Bengal Presidency”, that he remarked in a rage that he “could 
not permit it (the college hall) to be converted into a den of 
treason, and must close the doors against all such things.”'" We 
may find, however, many observations made by these members 
of Young Bengal that could have provoked the rulers and their 
blind supporters. Rasik wrote about the Calcutta police on the 
pages of ‘Gyananneshan’ “That the state of society, as influenced 
by laws, must be unhinged when the source of justice is 
corrupted, is nothing new to the political student. That men of 
wealth and influence will carry off the day, though in an unjust 
cause, against competitors in a just cause, but less favoured by 
fortune, is nothing strange to him who observes how far 
corruption can prevail.”^^ Another remark made by him was: 
“A body of merchants has been placed over us as our sovereigns. 
The question is, how far can they frame laws and administer 
justice, so as to protect our rights and liberties, consistent with 
their mercantile spirit? .... In a word, they will try to make 
their government subservient to the one ignoble principle of 
gain.”^“ In the pages of the Bengal spectator, NoV. 15, 1842 we 
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lead: “The dignified authorities to whom the destinies of millions 
aie entrusted ill discharge their stiewardships so long as they 
confine llicir attention to the collection of revenue and the 
maintenance of an ordinary police and judicature.^^ “If the 
interest of the country are to be served, “Peary Chand remarked 
in 1846” line of demarcation which now exists between the 
covenanted and the uncovenanted must be broken down, as 
properly qualified candidates increase in number.-*'^ “I would be 
the first person to reprobate the narrow and short-sighted policy 
of our Merchant Princes—our joint stock sovereigns to advocate 
the abolition of their salt and opium as well as administrative 
monopoly, in order that the Natives may participate in the 
benefits of an unfettered commerce, and enjoy those situations 
of emolument and responsibility to which they are entitled,” 
said Kishorichand Mitra in his Introductory Discourse at the 
Hindu Thcophilanthropic Society in 1843.^^ 

It would, however, be wrong to suppose that all Young 
Bengal members likewise acknowledged the usefulness of alien 
rule in this country and only made sharp and vehement criticism 
of some faults of this rule. R.C. Majumdar has said about the 
dominant sentiments inspiring Young students in the period of 
our review; “It is evident that the love for the British rule which 
characterised the age of Rammohun was slowly passing away. 
Nevertheless, the younger generation fully realised that their 
dream of independence would remain a mere dream for many 
years to come.”'*'’’ It may not be possible to accept this assertion 
of diflcrence between the two ages as representative. But we 
may notice that western education made at least some of the 
students of Hindu College vicariously perceive the glories of 
independence through European literature that was at this time 
full of nationalistic, patriotic and revolutionary calls. 

“Land of the Gods and lofty name 

Land of the fair and beauty’s spell, 

Land of the lands of mighty fame 

My native land for e’er farewell.” 

■Quoting these lines of Kashiprasad Ghosh from the pages of 
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Indian Gazette, February, 18, 1830 Dr. B.B. Majumdar 
observes that this song might be taken as ‘^he first dry of 
patriotic fervour” in Bengal. A paper entitled, ‘On the coloni¬ 
sation of India” was published in India Gazette, Feb. 12, 1830. 
T4ie authorship of it can safely be ascribed to a member of 
Young Bengal on the basis of introductory remark made by the 
editor that it was from an Indian Youth ‘‘wh(.sc attainments do 
high honour to himself, and to the seminary where he was 
educated .... It was lately read before a Hindoo Literary 
Society, composed chiefly of native gentlemen, who have been 
instructed in the language and litcratuic of England, and who 
endeavour by monthly papers or subjects of general interest, to 
confirm and extend their previous acquisition.” ' It is unrcrtii" 
nate that the name of this member of Young Hengal is not >ct 
ascertained. In this paper the author adverted at fast to the 
plight of original inhabitants of countries reduced to colonies 
by alien races in ancient days. He referred to the colonisatit'n 
of Asia Minor by the Greeks, to the Roman colonies, and to 
those established by the Phoenecians. Then he examined the 
nature of colonisation of Ireland by the English to the North 
American, New South Wales, and to the Dutch and Spaniard 
colonies in the modern period. He noted the oppressive and 
exploitative character of both ancient and modern colonics. 
Though the author did not refer directly to the Indian colony 
of Great Britain, the obvious lesson of the paper cannot be 
ignored. There is one casual remark that the condition of the 
people in the Mofussil in India was belter than those in 
Calcutta because European settlers had not settled in the 
villages. The drive of the paper can, therefore, haidly be 
missed. 

In the moderate paper “Reformer” of Prasanna Coomar 
Tagore a letter was published in February, 1831. The letter 
attempted to answer two allied questions, as to whether India 
was possessed of adequate natural resources so as to be able to 
flourish without the assistance of foreign resources and as to 
how England would fare without her association with India. 
About the writer of this letter Goutam Chattopadhya says, he: 
was a Young Bengalee radical.'" The writer admits that strictly 
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speaking, no civilised nation can totally dispense with reliance 
on foreign resources, but asserts that for sustenance of life 
India had not to depend on foreign resources. He observed 
that rather from the earliest ages India had been so resourceful 
in population and wealth that every other nation flourished 
through trade w'ith her. Even England too similarly thrived. 
Hence his significant counter question in reply: ‘‘If therefore, 
India in the time of her independence, was reckoned the grand 
emporium for all merchants of Europe, if her inexhaustible 
stores could glut all the markets with luxuries and if her trade 
was capable of successively raising to pre-eminence so many 
great nations, is it groundless . . . that India can maintain her 
sons witlujut . . . foreign resources?” In this connection 
what is more striking is the observation: “I acknowledge, India 
in her dependent slate is incapable of such efforts but I vow 
she is more than what at present she appears to be.” About the 
other question, the writer admits, “perhaps Fngland does not 
depend up;m India for her necessaries of life.” Hut “the 
brightest gem would be torn ofl* from her radiant crown and 
her glory would suffer at least a partial eclipse.” Finally the 
writer comments, “it is problematical why India should groan 
for ages under foreign Yoke . . . without her dependence on 
England as her conqueror and possessor, her political situation 
would be more respectable and her inhabitants would be more 
wealthy and prosperous. The example of America which shews 
what she was when subject to England and what she had been 
since her freedom must naturally lead us to such a conclusion.” 
The influence of American war of Independence on the minds 
of at least some members of Young Bengal cannot, therefore be 
denied. It may be noted that the logic of economics used in 
this letter may be separated from the emotional bent, the latter 
being indicative of different characteristics that distinguish 
possibly a small number in the whole group of Young Bengal. 

Another instance of this trend of thinking in Young Bengal 
is furnished by Goutam Chattopadhya from a Calcutta jour¬ 
nal.*''' Though the journal and its dates arc not mentioned,, 
the author of the writing, Kylash Chander Dutt is mentioned. 
Kylash was one among the founder members of the Society for 
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the Acquisition of General knowledge/® Kylash was drawing 
a pen-picture of an imaginary armed struggle of Indian patriots 
against British rulers to be fought a century later. The rebellion 
was crushed and the patriots faced death with unique courage. 
Immediately before the executioner’s axe fell on the patriot’s 
head, he addressed his friends and countrymen with the follow¬ 
ing words: “I have the consolation to die in my native land 
and Tho’ heaven has doomed that I should expire on this 
scaffold yet are my last moments cheered by the presence of 
my friends. I have shed my last blood in defence of my country 
and though the feeble spark within me is about to leave the 
frail frame, 1 hope you will continue to preserve (sic) in the 
course you have so gloriously commenced.” 

These few instances, if closed up, might very welt suggest 
Dr. R.C. Majumdar’s remark mentioned ahead or the remark of 
Goutam Chattopadhya that the Young Bengal members “were 
fervent patriots from first to last’’. It is, however, necessary to 
focus-our attention to the whole group for our assessment of the 
character of Young Bengal. And in it we find such unmistakable 
examples of the other trend insisting on preserving India’s 
British connection against all odds that to take them as out 
and out nationalist patriots or to dub them as incorrigible 
anglo-phils in unqualified language would be patently mistaken. 
A proper appreciation of the character of Young Bengal needs 
a further clarification of the concept of patriotism. 

The term patriotism refers to several aspects of the love of 
one’s own country. There can be at least two aspects into 
which the modern meaning of patriotism can be divided. These 
are; (1) the desires to defend one’s own country or the desires 
to protect the interests of one’s own country against any foreign 
country’s harmful interference; and (2) the desires to increase 
the well-being of the people of one’s own country. Till the 
feeling of nationalism is developed in the modern sense so as to 
strenghthen the conception of national interests as opposed to 
the interests of other nations, the term patriotism conveys 
the second aspect of its modern meaning . When, however. 
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the national feeling is developed in its modern context, the 
term patriotism conveys both aspects of the modern meaning 
together. In this later case, the second aspect of the meaning 
gets conditioned by the first aspect of its meaning. Patriotism, 
therefore, nowadays means the love of one’s own country 
expressed through activities directed at the defence of the 
country against interference of other countries implying that 
such activities are basic to the well-being of the people of the 
patriot’s country. 

With reference to the attitudes of Young Bengal, we may 
say that generally its members were patriotic in the second 
aspect of its meaning. But the first aspect of its meaning was 
also very slowly dawning on some of them. All of them were 
thus patriotic but not in the same sense. Reasons for the 
inadequate appreciation of the first aspect of patriotism can be 
found in the development of socio-political consciousness of the 
time. In no country national feeling of the modern character 
could be found in the medieaval period. To the growth of this 
feeling a necessary historical prelude is the development of 
liberalism. The period of Young Bengal activity, as we have 
defined for the purpose of this paper, is typical of the develop¬ 
ment of liberalist cons 'iousness. Rammohun and Young Bengal 
are not in the narrow technical sense nationalists but liberalists. 
The phase of liberalism makes a people conscious of the 
necessity and possibility of progress. Naturally at this phase the 
general trend of patriots is to devote to the cause of progress 
and well-being of the people of their country. But at the same 
time Young Bengal being very closely acquainted with the 
western political literature of the time started having a vicarious 
taste of nationalist feelings. This must have induced some of 
them to give expression to those sentiments which not very 
profoundly they could yet realise in them. We cannot accept, 
therefore, the contentibn, of Goutam Chattopadhya that 
members of Young Bengal “were fervent patriots from first to 
last”. Still we may recognise them as patriots.’^ 

On Political and Administrative Problems 

Keeping in mind this broad characterisation of Young Bengal 
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we may now refer to the particular political and administrative 
problem of the day on which they expressed their concern. 

One very important problem related to judicial administration 
in the country. On this subject Rammohun Roy and his 
followers had already expressed a very lively concern which must 
have initialed members of Young Bengal in giving serious 
thought to the problem. For improving judicial administration 
members ol Young Bengal suggested in strong language the need 
foi removing corruption from the police organi.sation and the 
courts. In his publication, “A few Remarks on certain Draft 
Acts, commonly called Black Acts” Ram Gopal Ghosh made a 
syong attack against the invidious discrimination made between 
Lnglishmen and Indians in the administration of jury trial. He 
also ciiticised the absurdity of the Engjish jury system in 
demanding unanimity as the basis of jury verdict. Ram Gopal’s 
main drive was against the privileges British-born subjects were 
allowed and Indians deprived of. Many subsequent writers have 
remembered Ram Gopal as the first Indian to raise such issues 
before 1851.'“ Ramgopal observed: “Is it just, is it fair, is it 
honest, that hundred millions of Her Majesty’s native subjects 
should be taxed so that the European delinquent from the most 
distant corners of the empire may enjoy the benefit of being 
judged by English laws instead of the East India Company’s 
regulation? Englishmen should blush to perpetuate such an 
iniquitous system. *■' Ramgopal raised the issue with a 
vehemence that could not. be ignored by the Englishmen of 
Calcutta of the time. The English residents of Calcutta became 
so very angry with him that they removed him from the Vice- 
Chairmanship of Agri-Horticultural Society.'*'' 

Young Bengal like Rammohun suggested the necessity of 
effecting a separation of the executive from th** judiciary for 
improving judicial administration. Writing in Calcutta Review 
in 1846 Govindachandra Datta observed that the prevalent 
system of entrusting to the Magistrates the responsibilities of 
both catching and trying thieves was prejudicial to the accused, 
to the community and to the Magistrates alike. The accused were 
deprived of fair trial; the community was deprived of a greater 
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devotion of the magistrates to the executive business, and the 
dignity of the Magistrates suffered in (onsequence of their 
employment for the odious functions of constables. Speaking on 
January, 5, 1835 in a meeting held at the Town Hall of Calcutta 
Rasik Krishna Mallick referred to the policies embodied in the 
1833 Charter Act. Among other issues, the policy of subordinat¬ 
ing the supreme court to the Governcr-Gcneral was mentioned 
by Rasik. Obviously Rasik implied the failure of the Charter 
Act to keep the judiciary independent of executive control as a 
result of which the office of the Governor-General became more 
powerful than that of the most despotic king of England in the 
past. 

Young Bengal related the demand for Indianisation of 
services with the cause of improvement of judicial administration. 
Rasik Krishna admitted that there was a charge of corruptibility 
of Indians already appointed in the judicial department. But he 
refused to accept that all Indians appointed would be corruptible. 
The current practice was only to appoint a few half-educated 
Amlas who could rise to the position of Sadar Ameens and 
among these officers corruption was widespread. The reasons 
were not in the characteristic habits of Indians. These officers 
firstly lacked proper education and secondly their salaries were 
too meagre to provide them good support. Rasik said, . . 
in an extensive country like India, the natives must have an 
ample share in the administration of justice—but that justice 
cannot be pure, as long as the administrators of it are not 
enlightened by education and rendered independent in their 
means of support.”’’' Krishnamohan Banerjec similarly advoca¬ 
ted the necessity of recruiting the highest judicial and fiscal 
officers through open competitive examination. 

Gobindachandra Datta raised an early protest against the 
British practice in India of detaining persons of bad character in 
violation of the spirit of the rule of law. His comments may 
sound contemporaneous even to-day in India because of the 
continuity of the legacy of British rule in this respect. Writing 
in Calcutta Review in 1846 he observed; “In France or England, 
the idea of imprisoning a freed convict, merely because he was a 
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bad character, and without satisfactory proofs of any overt 
offence, committed by him, would be scouted as preposterous. 
In no country is it recognised as a principle of Government. On 
the contrary, it is an arbitrary violation of personal liberty which 
should, except under peculiar circumstances, be held sacred .... 
If the most effectual mode of repressing crime be that of hanging 
all the bad characters it seems about as reasonable to hang 
people, as to imprison them, without proof of specific crime.” 

In respect of the reforms of judiciary we find Young Bengal 
to be interested in one other matter—the introduction of the use 
of Bengali in all proceedings of the courts. Until by Act XXIX 
of 1837 and Act XU of 1843 the use of Bengali was sanctioned, 
Persian was the court language. Along with others Rasik Krishna 
Mallik moved the government for bringing about this change 
obviously to facilitate common litigants’understanding of the 
processes. 

Among the other demands for reforms of the political 
management and services, one theme recurred too frequently in 
the literature of Young Bengal—it was on the need of opening 
avenues of employment to deserving educated Indians in the 
higher services under the Government. Members of Young 
Bengal examined the issue and extended justification for their 
demand from many different angles. The typical thinking of 
Young Bengal on the subject finds expression in a resolution 
moved by Tarachand Chakravarti in the meeting of the Bengal 
British Indian Society held on July, 6, 1843. Referring to the 
exclusive monopoly of Europeans, over the covenanted Civil 
Service, the resolution stated: “. . . the maintenance of the Civil 
Service is calculated to promote a sort of clanship which usually 
blinds the sense of justice to members of its own fraternity and 
thus thwarts the eflbrts of natives to seek redress from the 
grievances to which they may contribute . . . represses the 
expansion of talent and genius among the different classes of 
the people and prevents industry, merit and character from being 
duly remunerated.” It continues, “open it to public competition 
and the result will be more salutary and advantageous in every 
point of view.*”" The limited Haileybury competitions might 
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have made Young Bengal conscious of the need of open competi¬ 
tive test of merit even before Northcoate—Treverlyan report 
made average Englishmen aware of it as an essential reform of 
civil service. Rasik Krishna, Dakshinaranjan, Peary Chand, 
Kishorichand and Govindachandra Datta, among others, 
pleaded for opening all the Covenanted Services for competition 
among qualified Indians. 

It is to be remembered in this connection that Rammohun had 
already started the agitation for Indianisation of services in the 
twenties of the century. In 1824 the court of Directors allowed 
the creation of the posts of Munsifs and Sadar Amins and then 
in 1837 the posts of Principal Sadar Amin were created. These 
posts were to be regarded as uncovenanted and Indians were 
allowed to fill vacancies therein. A distinction could be noted 
in the practice of actual Indianisation of these junior posts. The 
junior posts in the judiciary were predominantly Indianised. 
Indians were considered fit later for similar executive posts. A 
Regulation of 1833 allowed the appointment of qualified Indians 
to the posts of Deputy Collectors. But magesterial powers were 
withheld from Indian Deputy collectors till 1843. But the 
unexceptionable demand of Young Bengal to open these and 
covenanted posts to public competitions was not conceded any 
too soon. After the passing of the 1853 Charter Act Covenanted 
Service was opened to competition. The management of such 
competition was, however, in many respects prejudicial to 
Indians. Hence the demand for simultaneous examination in 
India and England us also for raising the maximum age-limit 
were the next line of Indian agitation. The uncovenanted 
services organised later into Provincial Executive service were 
opened to public competition not before 1884. This history of 
organisation and recruitment of services of the Indian administra¬ 
tion may help us in understanding the pertinence and significance 
of the demands of Young Bengal voiced in the forties for the 
Indianisation of services, for the breaking down of the distinction 
between covenanted and uncovenanted and for the introduction 
of open competition for filling vacancies therein. Young Bengal 
also resented that Indians compared with Europeans were 
allowed a very paltry sum as remuneration. Different members- 
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of the group help this low remuneration to be one o^the 
important factors tending to make public servant corrupt and 
indolent. The demand for Indianisation was supposed to be 
capable of annihilating “the aristocracy of skin” Europeans 
enjoyed and which prejudiced the claims of Indians based on 
merit. In the inaugural meeting of the British Indian Society in 
1843 Ramgopal observed that the erstwhile Muslim rulers were 
more liberal than the British in the distribution of high offices of 
the state.'"^ 

One other important aspect of Young Bengal thinking related 
to the role of Government. Members of Young Bengal read 
extensively the western political literature of the day. It was 
therefore, possible for them to conceive theoretically of the 
functions to perform which governments arose. They were not 
content with merely general ideas but were interested in applying 
such ideas to the specific context of India. In the essay entitled, 
“The Present State of the East India Company’s Criminal 
.ludicature, and Police under the Bengal Presidency” published in 
full in Bengal Harkaru of March, 2 and 3, 1843. Dakshinaranjan 
says: “when men first laboured to raise themselves out of a 
condition of barbarism it was at once apparent, that certain 
conventional rules and restrictions were indispensable for giving 
consistence to a plan, that confessedly sought the general 
advantage. The first consideration which arose was, probably, 
how security and protection of admitted rights between man and 
man could be attained and rendered permanent. A code, rule in 
its outline, but embracing sufficient for the wants of the age, at 
a period when civilisation was in its infancy, was framed and 
became understood in its aggregate form, by what we still 
comprehend as the basis of all that we designate government. 
The regulations, according to the spirit of the constitution, were 
characterised by more or less direct influence on the welfare and 
claims of the people at large. It was presently perceived, that no 
government, could be lasting, not even the most despotic, which 
did not exercise a large portion of its authority for the guardian¬ 
ship of the helpless and indigent, from the encroachments of the 
wealthy and powerful. Thus at the outset of social advancement, 
it was acknowledged, that all governments were bound, 
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conformably to the tenor of laws under which they were called 
into existence, to render equal justice to their subjects.” He 
further maintained, . . that the maxim we have insisted 
on, viz., that governments are for the good of the many, and not 
the few, is a catholic one.”^*' 

In the pages of the Bengal Spectator we read the view of 
Tarachand Chakravarti on the origin of Government and its 
proper ends. Almost in Lockean style he referred to the origin 
of government as a delegation of authority by the people for “the 
protection of rights, the prevention of wrongs and the consequent 
promotion of happiness.” Tarachand suggested that from this 
origin of government followed its obligation “to consider the 
education of the people, whom they govern, a part of their 
duty.”’’'^ Tn a previous issue of the Bengal Spectator, he 
acknowledged that besides collection of revenue, maintenance of 
police and judicature, “An enlightened Govt, ought likewise to 
direct their attention to the dissemination of sound and useful 
knowledge among the rising generation of their subjects. The 
general enlightenment of the oeoplc is undoubtedly the best 
guarantee of a good government. While it checks the commission 
of crime, it contributes to the preservation of peace, and by 
promoting the interest of commerce, it strengthens the resources 
of the government.”’*’ 

Examining the government’s right to tax property from 
another angle Peary Chand Mitra wrote: “whatever diversity of 
opinion there may be on the origin of government—whether it 
was traceable to contract, heavenly ordination, or the natural 
course of events, there can be no question as to political institu¬ 
tions having been subsequent to the existence of private property. 
The idea of property, as bein^ the produce of labour, is natural 
with man. Land unreclaimed from sterility is common property. 
Tt is the first tillage and cultivation which constitutes private 
property. In proportion as agricultural pursuits are thus carried 
on, the curtailment of the natural liberty and the want of mutual 
protection are felt; and it is private property which gives rise to 
government, and not government to private property.”"'^ 
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It is to be noted that these remarks on the origin, nature and 
purpose of government may very well provide a theoretical frame¬ 
work. Members of Young Bengal did not rest content defining 
in general that framework but related their general ideas to the 
particular situation and context of their mother country. 
Dakshinaranjan used his general remarks as preface to his 
demand for removing corruption so that poorer parties in court 
cases would no longer go to the wall. Tarachand recommended 
that government should assume square responsibility for 
educating Indians. Peary Chand wanted Government to be alive 
to its duty of providing protection to the property of private 
owners. 

A very important contribution was made by Young Bengal 
members to the cause of the political freedoms of Indians by 
agitating against restrictions imposed by government upon the 
freedom of the press and on holding public meetings. Here, 
too, Rammohun had already set the ball rolling by raising his 
voice of protest against restrictions which had been imposed on 
the Press under Regulation III of 182 *- by Adam. Young Bengal 
members steadfastly followed up this course of protest. Rasik 
was a signatory to a letter sent to the ShcrilT of Calcutta on 
December 4, 1834 asking for permission to hold a meeting on 
these subjects at the Calcutta Town Hall, From the meeting held 
on January 5, 1835 Rasik emerged as an outspoken critic of the 
policies of government. In another meeting held there on June 8, 
1835 Rasik assailed governments policy of discriminating between 
English Press and native Press. One Mr. Osborne had contended 
that the native Press had proved to be irresponsible and justified 
the special necessity of restraining it by repressive regulation. 
Rasik resented such criticism of the native Press by an English¬ 
man who could not even read their names, not to speak of 
discerning their contents. He concluded his speech with a 
quotation from Milton; “Who kills man, kills reasonable 
creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a good book kills 
reason itself, kills the image of God in the very eye.”'"'' 

For a better understanding of the significance of Young 
Bengal’s views on the freedoms of the Press and their reactions 
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against government’s restrictions we should remember that the 
policy pursued by government in this respect was: "The Anglo- 
Indian Press (excepting the liberal papers like Bucking-ham’s 
Calcutta Journal and William Adam’s Calcutta Chronicle) and 
the papers run by the orthodox Hindus were favoured by the 
authorities.”'^* Liberal and progressive attitudes were the target 
of Adam’s regulations restricting the freedom of the Press. 
Therefore, when by Act XI of 1835 Sir Charles Metcalfe repealed 
Adam’s regulations, Young Bengal expressed its gratitude to Sir 
Charles. Many of the journals this group published were 
benefited by the new liberal Act. 

Economic Outlook of Young Bengal 

The economic outlook of Young Bengal was marked by 
characteristic sympathy for the "humbler classes” and the 
"ryots”. In Rammohun’s thinking we may find support for 
these classes in certain instances but he would not usually advert 
to the tyranny of the landlords and even defended the interests 
of these classes against too high exactions by government. He 
wanted relief to the tenants through the reduction of Govern¬ 
ment’s levy on the landlords. But Young Bengal was the first 
group desiring directly a better deal for the ryots and the humbler 
classes. Their specific suggestions were for the abolition of stamp 
duty on judicial proceedings, abolition of Government’s salt and 
opium monopoly, and various measures to relieve the ryots of 
their misery. Like Rammohun Young Bengal believed that 
permanent settlement of Cornwallis was not in itself a harmful i 
system. But it operated on a wrong basis which caused immense 
harm to the ryots. Young Bengal was critical, unlike Rammohun 
and Dwarkanath, of the tyranny of Indigo-Planters. Young 
Bengal believed that a better management of the internal 
resources of India coultj afford her people much plentier 
comforts than what were then available. We may get an idea of 
these views from some excerpts of the writings and speeches of 
some of them given below. 

Writing in Gyananneshun Rasik observed: “The permanent 
settlement in Bengal, though perhaps concocted and set to work 
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with the best motive imaginable, has, in consequence Of glaring 
defects in the judicial system, betrayed an utter neglect of the 
rights of the humbler classes.” Again he said, “The Government 
limiting it’s own demand to a certain fixed ratio, the Zamindars 
are rendered secure against any further encroachment upon their 
profits; while the poor labourer is still left in a precarious 
position with regard to his rights, which are wholly dependent 
upon the arbitrary will of his superior.”^® 

Another member of Young Bengal wrote an article in the 
Bengal Spectator on “the Zamindar and the Ryot”. In it he 
says that the misery of the Ryots is attributable to “the radically 
wrong basis of the permanent settlement—the grinding conse¬ 
quences of the sub-lctting system, and uncertainty of the tenure 
arising from the unadjustment of nerik—the pernicious effect of 
the Mahajani system—the imposition of the Zamindari and Naibi 
abwabs—the oppres'^ion of the Zamindar of his agent - the too 
general inefficiency and apathy of the administrative authorities 
--the veniality of the ministerial officers--the defectiveness of 
the adjective law the bad influence of taxes upon legal 
proceedings--the abuses of the Muftam and Panjam Regula¬ 
tions, and the tyranny of many Indigo Planters.” The author 
of the article suggested, among remedies, the abolition of stamp 
duty on judicial proceedings so that poorer ryots might avail of 
judicial redress. He wanted, also the revival of the “useful 
institution”, Panchayat and “people should be encouraged to 
refer all petty complaints for arbitration to that tribunal.”®* It 
is also interesting to note that at this early stage the author 
offered penetrating observation on the agricultural maladies of 
India which could not be improved upon for a long time by 
students of Indian Economics. 

In this connection we may remember specially that 
Rammohan pleaded for the European Indigo Planters and held 
that they had helped to improve the pitiable lot of the peasants. 
At a meeting held in Calcutta Town Hall on December 15, 1829 
Rammohun said, “As to the Indigo Planters, I beg to observe 
that I have travelled through several districts in Bengal and 
Bihar, and I found the natives residing in the neighbourhood of 
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indigo plantations evidently better-clothed and better-condi¬ 
tioned than those who live at a distance from such stations.”’^^ 
Very aptly a commentator observes, . . it must be said 
that Rammohun, in spite of his being the most inquiring and the 
most ‘modern’ man of his day seemed to have indiscreatly 
slipped into advocacy of the indigo planters and European 
settlement in [ndia.”''*' But Young Bengal seems to have been 
alive to the oppression and ill-usage « f ryots involved in the 
process of indigo plantation by Europeans. 

On the other hand some members of Yeung Bengal wanted 
the abolition of salt and opium monopoly of the Hast India 
Company’s Government. Rammohun also advocated the same. 
The basis of such advocacy lay in the position the> look on the 
question of free trade. For free trade English merchants’ 
associations and their patrons in British Parliament advanced 
strong pleas, not for the intcre.sts of the peasants of India but for 
the sake of English industry which wanted to turn India into 
what was called later “hewers of wood and drawers of water”. 
English industry needed a strong grip over Indian raw materials. 
When processed through English industry at home, these were 
again to be sold in the Indian market. Thus to turn India into 
a big supplier of raw materials and also a big consumer of the 
finished products of English industry was the basic motive policy 
of free trade. The European indigo planters were also likely to 
be favoured by such a policy. For Rammohun it was consistent 
to support free trade and to advocate European colonisation of 
India. But for those members of Young Bengal who opposed 
colonisation, advocacy for free trade was not so consistent. 

A discerning student of the then economic conditions of 
India and England must, however, note that free trade might 
not be helpful to England in every respect nor the company’s 
monopoly of trade in every respect was likely to help India. 
This was known pretty well to the English. That is why in 
spite of a flat advocacy for free trade the British I arliament 
preserved the company’s monopoly over salt and opium under 
the revised Charter Act of 1833. As early as in January 1835 
Rasik “pointed out that the abolition of the company’s mono- 
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poly trade in Tea, had not done Indians any good. The actual 
beneficiaries of this provision in the Act were Englishnaen. Had 
the Act abolished the company’s monopoly trade in salt and 
opium, Indians would have had some reason to be grateful.”®® 
Kishorichand Mitra followed up in 1843 the demand for aboli¬ 
tion of the mcncpoly of “our Merchant Princes” over salt and 
opium “in order that the Natives may participate in the benefits 
of an unfettered commerce. . . .”®® 

Concluding Remarks 

Themselves indulging in intemperate exuberance of youth¬ 
fulness, being deprived of sympathy and support of most of 
their social elders, and suffering persecution at the hands of the 
orthodox party, members of Young Bengal offer the example of 
a curious band of Young men. Posterity cannot but wish a 
little less of affront Young Bengal should have given to the 
orthodox Hindoos and a little more of tolerance their social 
elders should have shown to these Young men. 

Characterisation of Young Bengal as Anglicists does not 
stand scrutiny. In spite of their real advancement in English 
education, they were interested in the spread of vernacular 
education aud were publishing books and journals in Bengali. 
To take them as anti-Hindoo is no less fallacious. In spite of 
their initial wrath against idolatry and the prejudicial practices 
of Hinduism, not many of them took to Christianity. Krishna- 
mohan’s adoption of Christianity may be explained more as a 
consequence of ex-communication by his co-religionists than as 
a consequence of Young Bengal’s charm for Christianity. To 
identify Young Bengal as a licentious group is difficult in view of 
a number of them who were stoic in their personal conduct and 
of most of them who insisted on honesty in public life and 
practised it consistently in their vocational carreer. Attempts 
made in these ways to size up Young Bengal are bound to fail. 

A proper assessment of Young Bengal depends on the 
understanding of this group in the historical process. It was the 
first in India to be intimately acquainted with the humanist 
and rationalist thought course of western Europe. It learnt 
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how by applying the standard of these values, it was possible 
for western Europe to outgrow mediaeval and feudal backward¬ 
ness and to steadily march towards cultural, social, political 
and economic progress. Young Bengal attempted to apply these 
valuc.s to India in order to pave her path to progress. 
Their youthful limitation not withstanding, this attempt laid 
open to the view of the Hindus the stupidity with which many 
of their social and religious ’norms were clothed. If in the 
period of our review, that is in the period of Young Bengal 
movement, the response was more in the form of blind reaction, 
as nineteenth century inarched ahead, even conservative Hindus 
acknowledged the need of purifying Hinduism from many of its 
customary forms, and on the other hand members of Young 
Bengal showed their readiness to join hands with the orthodox 
group in common ventures for public benefit. 


Wc have identified the Young Bengal not as a number of 
particular individuals but as a movement occurring roughly in 
1830-50 period in which certain youths mostly educated in Hindu 
College and drawing inspiration besides, from Rammohun, 
Hare and, principally, Darozio. There were negative aspects 
of their movement directed against religious and social prejudices 
of the then Hindu society, against hypocrisy and equivocation 
in the elderly generations of the English and Indians alike, 
against corruptions in public places, and against the prominent 
vices of the existing Indian administration under East India 
Company’s rule. There were also some positive aspects of this 
movement. These were for the emancipation of Indians from 
ignorance, illiteracy, lack of opportunities of useful employ¬ 
ment of Indians and from conditions of misrule in political and 
administrative arrangements. They also sought improvement 
in the social condition of women and in the economic oppor¬ 
tunities of peasants. This moyement, in effect, sought to remake 
India after the images of the west. They identified the orthodox 
Hindus as the principal opponent of their movement. They 
were not too happy with the British rulers who were cautious. 
Yet, the Young Bengal genet ally expected that in the pursuit of 
their aims they could get help from the rulers. 
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It may be pointed out that in respect of politics, the Young 
Bengal movement had the shades of moderation and* extremism 
within. The moderate group wanted Indian conditions to 
improve under her British connection. This shade of Young 
Bengal thinking had its line initiated earlier by Rammohun 
and continued later by Naoroji-Surendranath-Gokhale group 
as also by Motilal Nehru and M.K. Gandhi in the Coiigress till 
1928. The extremist group in. the Young Bengal movement 
desired Indian independence from foreign rule and, if necessary 
and possible, by violent nationalist struggle. This shade of 
Young Bengal thinking was the first of its kind in modern 
period by educated sections. It w.‘s continued later in a big 
way through the revolt of 1857, the terrorist and their sympa¬ 
thisers in the Congress, the communists, socialists and oti.cr 
leftists including Subhas Chandra Bose. 


Whether we have preference for this or that of these two 
trends in our recent history, we should not forget that the 
shade of extremism was much less than dominant in the total 
movement of Young Bengal. Yet, the Young Bengal movement 
may be broadly characterised as one directed against the 
historical obstacles in the way of India’s march to progress. 
They constitute the group about whom Karl Marx might have 
observed: “From the Indian natives; reluctantly and sparingly 
educated at Calcutta, under English superintendence, a fresh 
class is springing up, endowed with the requirements for govern¬ 
ment and imbued with European science." The rise of this 
class was recognised by Marx very rightly as one of those 
factors which could contribute to the work of regeneration, 
historically essential for India’s economic growth after her 
erstwhile economy based on village communities and unity of 
agriculture and industry was broken up by the British princi¬ 
pally through the “English Steam and English Free Trade”, as 
also “through the brutal interference of the British Tax' 
gatherer and the British soldier.”"’ 
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Brief Account of His Life 

Iswarchandra Gupta was born in March, 1812 in a poor 
family of Kanchrapara. His father, llarinarayan, was by family 
tradition a practitioner of Ayurveda (Hindu medicine). Poor as 
he vvas, he ultimately left his family occupation to join service 
in a neighbouring Kuthi (i.c., factory) fswarchandra’s mother 
died when he was only ten. From this time Iswarchandra lived 
in his maternal uncle’s house at Jorasanko, Calcutta. He had 
pretty little or no opportunity of getting formal education of any 
kind. It seems, his friendship with Jogendramohan Tagore, son 
of Nanda Kumar Tagore (and grandson of more famous Gopi 
Mohan) helped Iswarchandra in acquiring what little learning he 
could. His ability to compose verses extempore was noticed in 
his boyhood. Perhaps, Jogendramohan was impressed that 
Iswarchandra’s intelligence and ability to compose verses were 
good enough for conducting a vernacular periodical. So he 
offered financial and other kinds of assistance to Iswarchandra 
for setting up their weekly *Sambad Prabhakar’. The periodical 
started appearing since January 28, 1831. The premature death 
of Jogendramohan, his friend and patron in this venture led to 
the stoppage of Prabhakar^ publication from June 1832. From 
next month Jagannath Prasad Mallik, a Zamindar of Andul 
started a paper named, ‘Sambad Ratnavali’ of which Iswar¬ 
chandra performed the editorial work, though Maheshchandra 
Pal was shown as the editor. This paper was closed in the 
beginning of 1834. Thereafter he lived for sometime in Orissa. 
In 1836 he started Prabhakar once again, and this time as a 
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tri-weckly. Three years later he turned Sambad Prabhak*ar in a 
daily to give it the credit of the first daily in Bengali. From 
June, 1846 he started another weekly called Pasanda Pecran. But 
it continued only about a year. Thereafter, in 1847 he started 
another weekly called Sambad Sadhuranjan. This paper 
continued for nearly twelve years. But Nabakrishna Ray became 
soon its editor in place of Iswarchandra. Perhaps, Iswarchandra 
maintained his association with it still. 

In 1853 Iswarchandra started a monthly edition of his 
Sambad Prabliakar. 

His whole career is thus one of journalism. In it he earned 
a great reputation. He became members of a few associations 
like Tattwabodhinee Sabha, Neelitaranginee Sabha and Neeti 
Sabha. At the sametime Bankim Chandra reported that 
Iswarchandra composed songs for various teams of‘Kaviwalas’ 
(those who used to sing songs composed extempore on the stage 
in their contest with rivals) and 'Half-Akhrais\ 

Among the other activities, it may be mentioned that he 
collected and published the songs and poems composed by the 
noted poet Ramprasad Sen (Kalikcertan, 1833) and wrote a 
biography of Bharatchandra Ray Gunakar, the noted eighteenth 
century Bengali poet (1855) and Prabodhprabhakar, a book in 
prose and verse on moral lessons (1858). Among posthumous 
publications there were Bodhendu Vikash (186.3), Satyanarayaner 
Brata Katha (1913) and several editions of his selected poems. 

Iswarchandra started collecting the writings of earlier poets 
and published along with a biographical note many of these 
writings in his Sambad Prabhakar. Among these mention may 
be made of Ramnidhi Gupta (popularly known as Nidhu Babu) 
whose toppa songs became very popular, Ram Basu, Nitaidas 
Bairagi, Haroo Thakur and Keshta Moochi.^ 


Iswarchandra became very much distressed "by physical 
ailments and financial anxiety by 1857 and had to give up hia 
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regular writings by 1858. In January, 1859 he died at the age of 
only forty seven. 

Social Thinking 

It may be remembered that Iswarchandra Gupta belonged to 
the generation of Hindu College students but he was different 
from them in point of his up-bringing. The Hindu College boys 
who were almost of the same age as that of Iswarchandra were 
Kashiprosad Ghosh, Chandra Sekhar Deb, Rasik Krishna 
Mallik, Sibchandra Deb, Krishnamohan Banerjee, Radhanath 
Sikdar and Ramtanu Lahiri, for example. They were fortunate 
in receiving education from the premier institution of the then 
Bengal and most of them came from middle class families. 
Iswarchandra Gupta on the other hand had no formal education 
worthy of mention. His father’s poverty also distinguished him 
from his Hindu College contemporaries. When it was discovered 
that Iswarchandra was able to compose extempore verses, he 
came close to Kaviwalas and the singers of half-akhrais —breed of 
people who lived a traditional life and whose successes depended 
on the appreciation of common Hindu masses very much steeped 
in orthodox and conservative understanding of social life. In 
these circumstances, it is quite usual that Iswarchandra would 
also sympathise with such orthodox social thinking. 

In the first phase of publication of his Sambad Prabhakar a& 
a weekly, he expressed thoroughly orthodox views. At this time, 
the orthodox side in the current controversies about Hindu 
religion and society was much agitated. Iswarchandra’s views 
were nothing different from tho e of the Dharma Sabha leaders 
and of the paper Samachar Chandrika run by that Sabha’s 
Secretary Bhavani Charan Bandhyopadhyay. Jswarchandra’s 
expressions were also^ polemical and vituperative against the 
Young Bengal and the Christian missionaries. Two specimens of 
this phase’s compositions in Prabhakar will bring this out very 
clearly. 

In the issue of Sravana 1,1238 BS (July 16,1831) he reported 
the appointments of Mr. Speed as the new Headmaster and of a 
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new teacher for the fourth class. In this connection, Iswar- 
chandra added an appeal to the Members of the Managing 
Committee of the school in the following manner: 

‘To the Members we submit that they might give a direction 
to the masters and pandits that the students of the Hindu College 
were not to be allowed to wear dresses like firingees (meaning 
Indo-Europeans, specially, Anglo-Indians), such as putting on 
firingee shoes, having hairs all over the head, covering the body 
with an angrakha, having no bcad-nccklace round the neck, an 
attitude of definance towards everything, standing erect while 
. assing urine; instead of doing so, the Hindu children should 
« onform to the appropriate conduct of the Hindus, such as 
< having their head, never keeping erect while passing urine, 
wearing urgin' (a piece of loincloth) or eklai (a piece of cloth with 
printed border on one end only) to cover their body, putting on 
a bead-necklace, dressing up with tilak marks (marking the face 
and arms with a paste) .... Otherwise if they are found to 
appear in public in the dress and manners of firingees^ then the 
well-bred people feel much irritated .... If a misbehaving 
student is caught in the breach of such discipline, his name 
should at once qestruck oft' the roll and he should be opelled 
from the College. . . /- 

Again four months later Iswarchandra offered his comments 
on the publication of the Hindu Youth, a periodical. In the 
issue of Prabhakar of Agrahayan 5, 1238 BS (November 19, 
1831) in this connection he wrote in filthy language attacking 
Dcrozio and Krishnamohan Bandhyopadhyay: * Krishna firingee 
has brought out a small periodical named, ‘Hindu Youth’. But 
what harm can firingee Krishna Muchi do to the Hindus? What 
harm has he been able to do to them with his right hand 
‘Enquirer’? If he plans to do mischief to Hindu religion by his 
child periodical, then let Banda (Bandopadhyay) try his utmost. 
But we think the child periodical was not the plan of Banda^ it 
is entirely the work of that shameless Drazo (Derozio). Since he 
felt that no result could be achieved through the East India and 
Enquirery he has now commissioned the service of a little mouse 
bahadur to do it. It is as if Ahiravana is the like son of his 
father Mahiravana. But you firingee DrazOy ray fellow, you are 
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offered the challenge to come with your whole team for a fight 
against dharma (meaning either Hindu religion or its defender, 
the Dharma Sabha). The black Bengalees cannot be overpowered 
by you. So my fellow, beware, all your pomp and grandeur, 
your coat and hat will be snatched away and your charm ruined, 
for in your enemy camp there is Shrijut Bhairabchandra 
Chakravarti still going strong.” 

In spite of such strong feelings of the editor of Prabhakar, it 
seems that in the early months of 1832, it started becoming 
slightly critical towards the leaders of the Dharma Sabha. A 
re(>ort in Samachar Chandrika in its issue of .Tyaistha 21, 1239 
BS (June 2, 1832) attributed this change to the desertion by 
Iswarchandra Gupta of the Sambad Prabhakar after Magh 16, 
1238 BS (January 28, 1832).’ 

In any case, there is again clear evidence that with maturity 
and also perhaps because of his later association with 
Debendranatli Tagore and more so with Akshay Kumar Datla, 
Iswarchandra changed his disposition to a remarkable extent. 
It is not ti'.at Iswarchandra became altogether a supporter of 
Young Bengal or Brahmoism. He could at least realise that 
certain wrong tendencies of the Dharma Sabha leaders did harm 
to the c-iuv) of unity and prosperity of the Hindu community. 

About Akshay Kumar Iswarchandra very feelingly wrote 
towards the end of his life in 1856: ‘whom at first recognised as 
my disciple and now intend to greet him as my preceptor-’*^ 

It may be helpful to read a few specimens showing the 
changed outlook of Iswarchandra Gupta. It is to be noted that 
in the following issues Iswarchandra’s views did not fully agree 
with either the die-hard orthodox group or the radical group. 

In the issue of 19.11.1259 BS of Sambad Prabhakar Iswar¬ 
chandra (1852) observed: 

*We can very well remember that when it was proposed that 
the native people who were converted into Christianity might be 
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readmitted to this own community after undergoing an expiation^ 
Raja Radha Kanta Bahadur, Raja Kalikrishna Bahadur, Raja 
Satyacharan Ghoshal Bahadur, Babu Ashutosh Deb, Babu 
Pramathanath Deb, Babu Shrikrishna Sinha and other rich 
people as well as common people of the Hindu community held 
a meeting in the institution called Oriental Seminary; a permis¬ 
sive prescription was also brought from the pandits of Nabadwip 
for this purpose, but since due to disunity in the Hindu 
community it could not be introduced, we do not consider that 
there is any possibility for widow-remarriage to be introduced 
as well.’® 


Later in 1854 Chaiidramohan Tagore, who had earlier been 
converted into Christianity, came back to the fold of Hindu 
society after expiation. Iswarchandra welcomed the event. In 
the issue of 25.6.1261 BS (October, 1854) of his Prabhakar 
Iswarchandra wrote: 

‘We have published hundreds of instances where immature 
boys are trapped by missionaries preaching the gospel of Lord 
Christ as these boys are estranged by quarrels in their family, 
mental distrubance, indigence and many similar causes .... 
Missionaries claim off and on that they initiate none with the 
holy waters of the Jordon by allurement or any such influence, 
and that everyone becomes baptized because of his faith in the 
magical incantations of the Bible. Though we have offered 
many cogent statements so long to dispel this great error, yet 
the recent incident to describe which we have taken up the pen 
now, is one that will completely disarm the missionaries. Shrijut 
Chandramohan Tagore, a resident of Chorbagan, who is engaged 
as the second teacher of Kalinga’s government school and who 
is regarded by the Education Council and others as a wise and 
learned man, was baptized by Rev. Wenger, an aggressor on 
other peoples’ religion, who boasted much on his feat. But 
Chandramohan Tagore did not forsake his own religion by 
reason of his faith in the religion of Mary’s son. He deserted 
his own religion after a quarrel with his father. This is manifest 
from the following letter written by himself: 
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“Revd. J. Wenger 

“My dear Sir, I think it is proper that I should inform you 
that I intend to shake off the banner of the Christian faith, 
which I embraced the other day. I do not feel the least hesita¬ 
tion to say that my conversion was not the result of conviction, 
but was the offspring of thoughts much agitated from the 
excitement 1 was labouring under in consequence of some family 
differences. I intend to perform the usual ‘Praschitus’ (atonement) 
sanctioned by the Sastras, which you will perhaps learn in a day 
or two. I am living with some of ray relatives who have not 
detained me with force. I came to them with free will. I send 
you the three rupees I borrowed of you, which have the 
goodness to acknowledge. All the books you lent me are at 
Shem’s house.” 

Yours Sincerely, 
Chunder Mohan Tagore 
Calcutta, 13th September, 1854. 

oh my readers! We offer hundreds of thanks to those who have 
introduced this system of expiation, for according to the 
prescription for it, Chandra Mohan Tagore has been enabled to 
return to his own community by tearing assunder the snares of 
the missionaries. . . 

Besides, we cannot rest content before expressing our warm 
approbation of the few considerate people like Shrijut Babu 
Ramanath Tagore, Shrijut Prasannakumar Tagore and Shrijut 
Babu Girindranath Tagore who have accepted the prescription 
for expiation and welcomed Chandramohan Tagore to their own 
community. . . .*’ 

Again, on the question of widow-remarriage Iswarchandra 
offered his comments in his Prabhakar in 1855 (28.1.1262 BS). 
He narrated at first how near his Press in the evening of the 
previous Monday a newly born girl baby was found crying on 
the public road. Iswarchandra felt certain that the baby was 
born to a widow of gentle birth. His comments in conclusion 
were: 

Tf there were the rule of widow-remarriage, then such an: 
event could by no means take place. Alas! If in that darkness 
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a carriage would have overrun the newly born girl bad>, then it 
would have been instantly dead. The woman, a blemish to her 
own family, who did it, must be capable of doing everything. 

The incident reported by us is one of hundreds of the kind 
perpetrated by women of bad character in Bengal and yet the 
Hindus are not agreeable to allow widow-remarriage, what a 
stupefying matter!. . . ’ 

The radical group called Young Bengal had advocated 
earlier in the forties on ground of humanistic and rational 
consideration that widows might be remarried and also indicated 
the Parasara verse “Naste Mrite” etc as a proof of sanction of 
it by Hindu religion. Iswarchandra Vidyasagar strengthened 
this suggestion by an assertion based on other verses in Hindu 
texts that in Kali Yuga (current times) Parasara was the 
appropriate authority for Hindus to follow. In these pleadings 
social and religious sanction was sought for widows in general 
to be allowed to get remarried. Iswarchandra Gupta, however, 
argued that young and childless widows only should be 
permitted remarriage. His argument was based on current 
pleadings among a section of orthodox Hindus who were averse 
to the remarriage of all widows on various grounds, such as the 
status of children born to her in former marriage and later 
remarriage, but who i.t the same time agreed that a former 
marriage not consummated by scx-Iife could be ignored and 
widows whose former marraige was not consummated could be 
allowed to get remarried. In fact, Iswarchandra Gupta suggested 
that Akshata-Yoni (who had no experience of sex life) widows 
should alone be remarried. He complained that gentlemen who 
carried on a movement in support of widow remarriage (meaning 
perhaps Iswarchandra Vidyasagar and his supporters), had 
resorted only to the interpretation possible of the Shastras 
while Iswarchandra Gupta would only adopt reason as the basis 
of his proposal. Besides, he would have liked more of the 
Hindus to be associated with the effort for the introduction of 
widow remarriage. He observed; ‘With regard to the remarriage 
of two widows so far performed, I have only this reservation in 
mind, that this marriage has not been performed according to 
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rules enjoying universal accord. If you say, “unanimity can 
never be achieved”, I should agree. But I should insist that a 
work performed by honest means and with good tactics is alone 
a good work. A work that is performed by force or trickery, is 
not a proper work at all. See (the consequences of such work),— 
separation from parents, brothers, friends, relatives and well- 
wishers, malice for each other, quarrels in one’s own house and 
the disruption of social framework. What wrong things are 
taking place like profound and lifelong grief to the mind of even 
father and mother! Though it is not connected with the religion 
of the padres, still such marriages are exactly like those 
appropriate for the religious understanding of the padres. If the 
means indicated by us, are adopted by Vidyasagar and his 
followers, then they could ensure the support of such persons as 
would facilitate the fulfilment of their objectives. 

Everything should be done with modesty and friendliness, 
applying appropriate means and tactics. Success of woik should 
be ensured through friendly relations with the leading men in 
the country, they should by no means be turned into enemies. 
There is no harm if it means delay. . . 

On two central issues of the time wc find Iswarchandra 
Gupta to have struck a via media between the extremes of 
orthodoxy and radicalism represented respectively by the 
Dharma Sabha leaders and Young Bengal with its close 
associates. We have noted how he advised Iswarchandra Vidya¬ 
sagar not to antagonise the other leading members of Hindu 
society. Similarly he pointed out how the Oharma Sabha served 
wrong ends by overzealous factionalism in Hindu society. He 
stated that the collection of a huge sums of money for the 
purpose of getting cancelled Bentinck’s regulation prohibiting 
Sati was of no consequence at all. “When their (of the leaders 
of the Dharma Sabha) main object was baffled, the foolish 
members were at a loss as to what else to do. All their 
bewailings in the Sabha and the tightening of their belt proved 
of no avail. How long should they continue to cry over the spilt 
milk? At length from the brain of the big guys there arose the 
idea of daladali (factionalism). No sooner had there been this 
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strange degree of familiarity (in a faction), than ^ere was 
contempt bred among them. All good work was abandoned. 
No longer could there be found any love los* between the 
principals of dilTerent factions. Each one became autonomous. 
In the house of the great Sabha there was set up an altar where¬ 
upon every day hundreds of Brahmas (supporters of Rammohun) 
were being sacrificed. The Brahman pandits who lived on 
pittances received on the ceremonial occasions from the rich, 
found the way of their earning obstructed. . . . We could not 
help restrain our laughter when we read from lime to lime about 
the proceedings of factional quarrels on the pages of the 
Chandrika of the time. 

Of late, the Chandrika had been writing on many valuable 
subjects. But if factionalism would find an entry into the 
Dharraa Sabha (once again) no longer would things continue 
in their present shape. The pages of the Chandrika would then 
have to be filled with reports of jatimarana (expulsion from 
caste), himkabarana (disallowing one the use of another’s hookah 
or smoking pipe), manliurana (depriving one of respect due for 
one’s caste), Vishnusmarana (imposing atonement by way of 
punishment), pratijna-rakshana (fulfilment of pledge), gobarbha- 
kshana (lasting cow-dung by way of penalty) and the like.”'*' 

In this connection, we may specially note that while the 
Dharma Sabha leaders all along pursued a policy of conserving 
and defending all social and religious practices in Hindu society 
as sanctified by long usage, Iswarchandra Gupta felt it necessary 
to examine them in the light of reasons. At the same time, he 
objected to the attempts of foreign missionaries to take advant¬ 
age of these wrong social practices and convert our people into 
Christianity. He wanted Hindus to remain in their own 
community but to change their practices, where the needs of 
reasons and morality call for such change. 

Economic Thinking 

It may be remembered at the beginning that Iswarchandra 
Gupta did not follow any particular line of economic thinking 
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on the basis of current doctrines developed in the west. He 
applied his personal judgement to each issue on which he 
wanted to olTer his editorial comments. As a result, it becomes 
difficult lo present his economic ideas in a systematic theoretical 
framework and often his comments seem to have some inner 
conflsct. What is clear is that he tried to defend generally the 
interests of his countrymen, specially those of the natives of 
Bengal, 

rswarchnndra wanted that Bengalees should take more 
constructive interest in improving their own fortune by taking 
enterprise in such economic activities as have brighter prospects. 
In this conncctii'm he suggested generally that people should 
take to industrial and trading activities more and more. He 
favoured the extension of the knowledge of rising generations 
in mechanical arts, the investment of their wealth in independent 
industrial ;ind trading ventures, and slop the current tendency 
among our richer sections to pl^y a subordinate role to 
European traders, cither as moneylenders or as Mutsuddis. 

In an editorial note of the issue of 26.2.1254 BS (1847 AD) 
of Sambud Prabliakar he pointed out that industrial activity 
was one of those inventions by which mankind ha.s been able to 
prosper and be happier. Even the English of earlier days lived 
on hunting in the forests and were no better than the Kafries of 
Africa. What made possible the present fortune of the English 
was the greiter use of industrial enterprises. The welcome 
elfects of the textile industry, printing industry and ship-building 
were plainly visible. Earlier peoples anywhere in the world 
lived a poorer life, economically as well as culturally, because 
they did not till then develop the use of industry. Iswarchandra 
lamented that the Mechanics Institute set up earlier in Calcutta 
went out of existence because of lack of popular support. The 
kind of knowledge by use of which several peoples of the world 
were marching steadily along the road of greater happiness and 
prospect, could not evoke enough positive response from our 
people. One principal reason for the failure of our people was 
supposed by him to be their characteristic lethargy. Whenever 
.some people here happened to receive some wealth in their 
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possession , they would at once use it for leisurely^ comforts 
rather than using it with greater exertions for earning. If our 
people would have on the other hand employed their wealth 
and energy continuously like the English on the rich natural 
resources of the country, then our people could have lived a 
much happier life. But unfortunately our richer sections 
considered it beneath their dignity to employ their powers for 
the production, say, of Fatin which we purchased from England. 
He appealed to the natives to cultivate the arts of industry and 
to revive the Mechanical Institute." It may be noted that this 
theme recurred several times in tlie pages of Sambad 
Prabhakar.’- 

In the issue of 12.10.1258 BS (1852 AD) in an editorial 
comment he pointed out that the people of Bengal were gradu¬ 
ally declining in fortune. The descendants cf tliose few 
families which earned fame for their wealth and fortune earlier, 
had reached starvation levels of misery. Of late, there were far 
more opportunities, it was true, for new generations to receive 
better education. But this educated generation had no bright 
prospects before them. The higher offices in the government 
were monopolised by the English themselves. Even for the few 
lower offices which vsere open to the educated natives, there 
weie often too many applicants and the ultimate selection 
depended on patronage of men in position. It might auger 
well for these educated natives if the Company’s government 
would have honoured the promise provided in the Charter of 
1833 that there would be no discrimination between races, 
colours, and creeds in the matter of employing servants under 
the government. Iswarchandra naturally complained against the 
governmental rules and practices as responsible for the growing 
misfortune of the Bengalees. 

At the same time Iswarchandra took into account the 
suggestion that Bengalees might prosper in spite of government’s 
unfavourable disposition, if the natives would take to trading 
and other independent economic activities. He felt that such 
prospects were mostly not open to them because of the 
superiority complex bred by casteism and of the timidity' 
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peculiar to our people. As a result, the Bengalees would invest 
a lakh of rupees to accept a servile relationship with a European 
trader rather than daring to take up independent business. He 
did not by any means support this attitude but stated the factual 
position as it was.’’ 

In an editorial of his paper of 9.8. 1260 BS (1853 AD) he 
particularly referred to the severe loss sustained by a few 
natives who invested money in the trades of opium and indigo 
etc. whereafter the Bengalee rich did not feel attracted to 
similar investments. Instead, they felt attracted to the securities 
of the East India Company in spite of very low rates of interest 
thereon.” Iswarchandra was referring to the failure of the 
Union Bank in 1848 which gave a rude shock to many Indians 
who joined with British in many enterprises. 

Iswarchandra was generally averse to increasing levies of 
taxes which were imposed by government on various items. It 
was his contention that the proceeds of various taxes as those 
of land revenue, stamp duty, court duties, salt tax, opium tax, 
export and import duties, and others substantially filled the 
coffers of government, most of which used to be consumed up 
by the principal otficers of the government and their kith and 
kin. The civil servants (all European at that time) after 
appointment attended the Fort William College when they 
received two hundred and fifty to three hundred rupees every 
month. But these natives who were appointed Munsilfs used to 
get not more than a hundred rupees per mensem. When civil 
servants came out of the Fort William College, they became . 
the lords over our life and property, and their powers knew no 
limits. The English Civil servants thus get a large share of the 
tax-resources. Besides the Englishmen shared military expendi’ 
tures and those on the navy and the shipping activities. ” 

In the issue of 6.11.1257 BS (1853) he severly criticised a 
government decision to increase housere taxes and exempt taxes 
on carriages. He complained: ‘The traders would use carriages 
in the city’s thoroughfares to earn profits, the rich Europeans 
would indulge in the luxury of travelling in horsedrawn 
carriages, the house owners would, however, have to resort to* 
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begging to provide money for the maintenance of roads; ^hat a 
pitiable loss! Have the Englishmen by whose wrongful advice 
such new systems are introduced, to bear their impact? It is 
commonly said that a person who has nothing to lose has no 
fear from thieves. The Europeans live as tenants of Bengalees 
and display their pomp and grandeur. The incidence of 
carriage taxes fell on them. In the case of an increased house 
tax, they have not to suffer in any way. The proverbial King 
Habachandra and his proverbial minister Gabachandra were so 
long a myth, but now they have been found out in life.”'*’ 

Iswarchandra was a consistent critic of the exploitation and 
oppression carried on by the Furopean indigo planters in the 
countryside of Bengal. His editorials in the issues of 2.3.1255 BS 
(1848), 23.11.1258 BS (1852), and 21.2.1264 BS (1857) may be 
taken note of in this connection.'' It was generally known 
well as to the miseries caused by the indigo planters, he main¬ 
tained. Ryots who received advance money as a part of 
forward contract with the planters became specially the victims 
of much injustice. When driven by desperation they would 
take their complaints to the magistrates. They felt afraid to 
talk to the European magistrates. So they would at most 
speak to the native subordinates of the Magistrates. On tin 
other hand the European planters and the European magistrates 
in the countryside were very intimate with each other. Even 
the F.uropean district officers stay at the European planters’ 
factories when they go out on hunting missions. So in cases 
between the native ryots and European planters the verdicts of 
the European magistrates invariably went in favour of the 
planters.'*’ 

Early in 1852 (13.10.1258) Iswarchandra reported that 
unable to bear maltreatment meted out to the peasants by a 
young magistrate with partisan favour to the planters, four to 
five hundred peasants, ploughs on shoulder, went to the 
government house to represent their grievances. In the issue 
of 23.11.1258 BS (1852) again he reported that on the repre¬ 
sentation of the said peasants’ grievances the judge of Sadar 
•Civil Court had given a direction to the young magistrate to 
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report soon on the grounds of the peasants’ grievances. 
Iswarch indra pleaded for fair justice to the suffering peasants 
who, he believed, would never have dared go so far unless 
tormented much.''* Iswarchandra’s comments in the issue of 
4.7.1261 BS (1854) on the same theme are of similar nature. 
‘Among the readers, most are aware as to how far the indigo- 
planters in the province are noted for their sobriety. They 
(the planters) compel the poor peasants to offer free labour 
for sowing indigo seeds, watering plants etc. They extend 
plantation into the Zaraindar’s Linds by force and reap the 
harvest? from there on the strength of arms. This leads to 
quarrels betvvcen the planters and the Zamindars. llon’blc 
Mr. Maliday, the Lieutenant Governor was very well aware of 
this position, ft was a matter of great surpri.se that the report 
submitted by him after a tour through several districts, 
contains no mention of this matter. The persons who in the 
moffusil areas arc entrusted with the work of rendering justice 
and arc authority over the life and property of numerous 
subjectsarc, one and all, under the influence of the indigo 
planters.’ 

About the rote of Zamindars, Iswarchandra sc«ms not to be 
certain. In one issue (11.3.1258 BS, 1851) he mentioned that 
previously on several occasions he had adverted to the tyranny 
of small landlords, izanuhrs and haru/ars. The sufferings of 
poor subjects caused by these classes were sympathised and a 
letter received from a correspondent was printed on the pages 
of his Prabhakar.-’ 

In other issues of his paper he, however, took a different 
stand. He would not deny that the poor ryots were subjected 
to much tyranny but would hold that the Zamindars resorted to 
the wrongful measures only because they were forced to do so by 
the government. " Again, he would suggest that the poor ryots 
by reason of their own default called for oppressive arrange¬ 
ments by the Zamindars as a last resort to get their dues from 
the ryots.-'* 

From what we have described about the thinking of 
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Iswarchandra Gupta on economic issues, it will appear that his^ 
references to the plights of the poorer sections in Bengal were 
meaningful where these were related directly to the British 
government’s or its Europeans Officers’ selfish and wrongful 
activities. So far as the responsibility of Bengalee Zamindars 
and other better placed than the poor ryots was concerned, 
Iswarchandra would try to shift it to the shoulders of govern¬ 
ment or even to the illiterate and poor masses. 

An Assessment 

In the historical context of the period from 1831 to 1857 
when Iswarchandr.'’. Gupta contributed his social and economic 
ideas through the Sambad Piabhakar and other periodicals, he 
emphasised the necessity of steering clear of the two opposing 
extremes of orthodoxy and radicalism and of maintaining an 
independent position. His own independent position sympathised 
with the demands of the Hindus for non-interference by the 
Company’s government in particular and the Englishmen as 
Officers of the government, traders or indigo planters in general. 
At the saraetinie, he sympathised with the demands of the 
progressive sections to make social practices conform to reason 
and morality, and to urge more of our people to take to modern 
industry and commerce. It may be noted that in the Young 
Bengal organ, Bengal Spectator there were several editorial 
pieces urging upon the natives to take to independent industrial 
and commercial activities rather than helping the European 
traders with finance or as Mutsuddis, playing a second fcedle. * 
The two extreme factions had already exhibited the shortcomings 
and limitations of their own pleadings and pursuasiins. In this 
context it was not very unusual for Iswarchandra to take middle 
position between them. Such a position was perhaps necessary 
for one to take so as to clarify its implications for Bengal 
renaissance. We lind in the later days that some of the Young 
Bengal leaders torsook their extreme radical position to come to 
terms with moderate Brahmo Sabha leaders in forming associa¬ 
tions along with even some Dharma Sabha leaders in extending 
modern education among the masses so as to weaken thc' 
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proselytising campaign of the Christian missions. We find some 
of the Dharma Sabha leaders to come to terms with the 
moderate Brahmos along with even some Young Bengal leaders 
to popularise mechanical arts among our people for the sake of 
industrial progress. We might hold, therefore, that the middle 
position taken by Iswarchandra Gupta was facilitating this 
tendency of putting the process of polarisation in our society in 
check. 

On the other hand, we might feel that in certain important 
respects the needs of cultural and social progress needed still the 
radicalism of a sort. To ensure the real improvement of our 
society, it was necessary to conceive of our people less as religi¬ 
ous communities than as a society of people trapped in 
economic, social and cultural backwardness, and to liberate 
them from the shackles of unfreedom in all these spheres. 
Iswarchandra Gupta’s position was not adequately productive 
for this purpose. Two important trends of liberalism induced 
by Akshay Kumar Datta and Iswarchandra Vidyasagar for the 
pursuits of rationalism and humanism may be understood as 
the necessary sunpleinents of Iswarchandra Gupta’s middle 
position. 

It may be finally remembered that the criticism of govern¬ 
mental activities as 1 cing beneficial to the English Officers and 
their kith and kin implied an element of racial self love. This 
was not adequate for the development of nationalist thinking 
in the given historical context because the role of the English in 
destroying the feudal features of our society and economy could 
not be opposed if we wanted to break the shackles that stood in 
our progress. The budding of a correct sense of nationalism 
was not, therefore, the contribution of Iswarchandra Gupta. We 
had to wait till Harischandra Mukherjec in the fifties of the 
century when he started his paper Hindu Patriot for the purpose. 
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Akshay Kumar Datta 


Akshay Kumar Datta was distinguished in many respects 
timong his contemporaries and has left a tradition of intellec¬ 
tual radicalism which may be drawn on for the benefit cf 
Indian society and politics even now. 

Brief Biographical Account 

He was born on July 15, 1820 in the village Chupi in 
Burdwan district of Bengal. Admitted to the village Pathsala 
at the age of seven, he had nearly three years’ education there. 
In the course of his study of Pearson’s geography (in Bengali 
translation) he was fascinated by the information provided on 
cloud, lightning, rains and thunder fall. He felt since then arr 
intense desire to learn English so that he could come in direct 
contact with the original sources of such informative know¬ 
ledge.* At the age of ten he came to Calcutta with his fathei 
Pitambar Datta who then lived in Kidderpore for his earning. 
Pitambar and other elderly relatives sought to give Askhay 
Kumar education in Persian. But Akshay Kumar found no 
interest in it. He insisted on taking education in English. 
Some of his father’s friends and relatives gave him some lessons 
in English but this did not satisfy young Akshay Kumar. 
Without information to or permission from his father he 
entered into a free missionary school in Kidderpore with a 
view to learning English. His father and other relatives then 
could no longer ignore his desires and admitted him to Oriental 
Seminary. By this time he was sixteen. Akshay Kumar felt 
that the scope of his longing was now available and he made 
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very quick and sound progress. Unfortunately when he was 
promoted to the second class in less than three years, his father 
died. Plunged in deep poverty and finding no other means 
than to earn a living for the support of his widow mother and 
himself, he gave up his education in Oriental Seminary. At 
this time he worked hard to eke out a living and yet pursued 
studies privately taking the help of some of his learned acquain¬ 
tances among whom were .Srinath Ghosh and Anandamohan 
Bose, son-in-law and grandson respectively of Raja Radhakanta 
Dev. ’ At this time he wrote a few poems for Iswarchandra 
Gupta’s Sambad Prabhakar and was acquainted with that 
reputed poet and editor. It is Gupta who introduced Akshay 
Kumar in 1839 to Debendra Nath Tagore who had setup 
Tattwabodhinee Sabha on October 6, 1839. Because of a broad 
agreement of views, Akshay Kumar became a member of this 
Sabha on December 25, 1839. This association afforded oppor* 
tunities to Akshay Kumar to make the best use of his talents lor 
sixteen years thereafter. In order to stem the tide of educated 
Hindus’ temptation for adopting the Christian faith Debendra- 
nalh soon conceived a Tattwabodhinee Pathsala. When it was 
set up on Jime 13, 1840 Akshay Kumar became a teacher of it for 
Geography and Physics for the paltry remuneration of rupees 
eight per month. At this time he tried to satisfy his thirst for 
knowledge by attending classes in Calcutta Medical College on 
Botany, Zoology and Chemistry as a supernumerary student.® 
Akshay Kumar taught his pupils in Tattwabodhinee Pathsala 
through the vernacular and felt encouraged to write his first 
published book on Geography in Bengali. In 1843 the Tat¬ 
twabodhinee Sabha started publishing its mouthpiece, Tattwa¬ 
bodhinee Patrika, a Bengali monthly and Akshay Kumar was 
rightly chosen its editor, ft is in this capacity that Akshay 
Kumar produced the best creations of his talent for twelve 
years. In the Paper Committee (to act as an editorial board) 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar was included. The two greatest men 
of the nineteenth century Bengal came in active contact with 
each other in this connection. Akshay Kumar was from this 
time free from daily anxiety on pecuniary grounds as his 
remuneration was considerably increased for the work of editing 
Tattwabodhinee Patrika. While he was engaged in this work. 
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offers came to him for more lucrative offices. But Akshay 
Kumar had now got the work of his best choice and therefore 
stuck to it despite its smaller remuneration.'^ He gave up his 
work as a teacher of the Pathsala when it was shifted to 
Bansberia in April, 1843. While in the office of editorship of 
the Patrika, he accepted very occasionally an honorary office. 
In 1852 when the Atmiya Sablia was revived by Debendranath, 
Akshay Kumar accepted its secretaryship and again he acted 
as a Joint Secretary for Suhrid Samiti when it was set up on 
December 15, 1854. Finally when Iswarchandra Vidyasagar 
set up Calcutta Normal School in 1855 he persuaded Akshay 
Kumar to work there as Headmaster on the assurance of 
accepting the editorship of Tattwabodhinee Patrika in exchange. 
Akshay Kumar was indeed the best possible choice by Vidya¬ 
sagar for the position of the Headmaster of the Normal School 
because this school was intended to turn out qualified and 
effective teachers. But owing to a sudden serious illness of 
brain Akshay Kumar had to cut short his connection with the 
Normal School in December, 1855. In fact he had to remain 
confined to bed the remaining thirty years of his life. 

Some of his writings in the Patrika were published after¬ 
wards in the form of books but he suffered from such an intense 
pain in the head region that he could not do any continuous 
work after 1855. He could not, however, abandon studies 
altogether. When he could not himself read books with Jiis 
head erect, he had someone else to read them aloud to him. It 
was in this state of his health that Akshay Kumar brought out 
the two volumes of his last work, Bharatbarshiya Upasak 
Sampradaya, the first volume being published in 1870 and the 
second volume in 1883. 

Akshay Kumar studied his chosen subjects with all serious¬ 
ness, thought deeply over them and expressed himself through 
writings in Bengali with the dedication of a teacher. He spoKe 
either in his class room or through his writings. He also 
practised oratory. We find only occasional evidence of his public 
speeches, as that delivered at the Hare Memorial meeting of 
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June 1, 1845 held at the Faujdari-Balakhana Hall of Calcutta or 
one on the occasion of inauguration of Tattwabodhinee Pathsala 
in its new house at Bansberia. At this time there was a dearth 
of erudite works in Bengali. So he collected useful information 
mostly from English works and conveyed the same in chaste 
Bengali. His taste for subjects and scholarly treatment held 
the standard of Tattwabodhini Patrika much higher than other 
contemporary vernacular journals, among which ‘Rasaraj’ and 
‘ Yeman Karma Teman Phala’ smacked of bad taste and even 
Sambad Prabhakar of Iswarchandra Gupta and Sambad 
Bhaskar of Gauri Sankar Bhattacharyya often descended too 
low.® When, therefore, Tattwabodhini Patrika appeared with 
its high quality and excellent taste, it struck the Bengali reading 
public with a respectful surprise unexperienced before. It is 
true, Akshay Kumar’s prose in stiff and Sanskritised compared 
by today’s standard. But in the history of the evolution of 
Bengali press, Akshay Kumar’s writtings made a very useful 
contribution by attempting to meaningfully and ably communi¬ 
cate while using chaste expressions. In order to grasp the 
significance of Akshay Kumar’s message to his countrymen we 
may examine his social and political ideas in some detail. 

Social Ideas 

Akshay Kumar had from the beginning a religious disposi¬ 
tion of mind that tended him to believe that Providence was 
the ultimate cause of every phenomenon and event and that 
Providence wished the well-being for all His creations. 
Acquaintance with western literature on geography, physics, 
chemistry and zoology at the same time developed a conviction 
in him that an immanent, ubiquitous and inexorable order held 
everything in this world including animate beings in a perfectly 
systematic arrangement. > So he was led finally to an under¬ 
standing that once the Creator had given this order a character 
it was beyond even His own subsequent control. Thus Akshay 
Kumar was very near in his philosophy to what was later 
undeistood as cosmism or cosmic religion. In this understand¬ 
ing there are three important elements, rationalism, materialism 
and spiritualism, but the third being positively dependent on 
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the first two. Before we examine his social ideas in particular 
it will be helpful to clarify this position by reference to his own 
writings.** 

In his writings on the relations of human nature with 
external matters he started with the observation: “It becomes 
evident on a discerning observation of his visible world that 
every particular kind of living beings and inanimate matter 
has a particular nature and its relations with every other 
kind of matter are also determinate. A seeker of truths about 
ultimate reality speculates on these interrelations and conceives 
distinctly the being of the Supreme Lord as unthinkable, 
unique, the ultimate cause of everything, and without a 
beginning .... The relations between different things deter¬ 
mined by God, that is, the principles of conduct laid down by 
Him for the preservation of the universe, have all been concei¬ 
ved for the good of the world.”' He added: “Since we the 
human beings possessed of various qualities, are surrounded on 
all sides by other animals, our happiness and griefs depend very 
much on them. If we act accoding to those norms by which 
God has bound us in relation to those animals, we will derive 
happiness and if we act in contravention of those norms, 
griefs will befall us. So it is incumbent on us to know their 
nature and our relation with them and to develop the habit of 
acting accordingly. Thereby the more our faculties of intellect 
and piety will be gradually developed, the more successful we 
shall be, the more will the horizon of our happiness be 
extended.”'* 

This indicates Akshay Kumar’s religious disposition. He 
asserts that man can be happy in this world only by obedience 
to norms implied in the order created by God for everything 
in this world. That Akshay Kumar did not reject the scientific 
understanding of the world on any presumptions generally 
accepted in most religious traditions is, however, clearly 
indicated by the following passage: “The philosophies 
developed in ancient times in our country did not consider it 
necessary to make enquiry on this subject. People at that time 
did not consider it necessary to know the physiological nature 
of themselves and its relation with external objects. Rather 
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there was current then, as in other countries^the widely held 
idea that in the beginning, this world was full with perfect 
knowledge and unlimited happiness; gradually these diminished 
and ignorance and suffering started to increase; and these will 
increase continuously. If this law is followed, there remains 
no prospect in the endeavours for happiness. And if we take 
into consideration the succession of events in the life of 
Europeans, that story does not agree with this view. Many 
learned Christians also hold that the world was initially a place 
of perfect happiness, afterwards there has been departure from 
that order, and now there is no way of amending it. If this 
be so, however much there may be progress of science, and 
however much we may know the laws of the world through 
science, man’s prospect of progress is doomed for ever. 
European scholars are gradually rejecting this view.”" 

Akshay Kumar commended this rejection of anti-science 
view. He held that science has given us a better understanding 
of the laws of the world by which God seeks to govern every¬ 
thing. Not being aware of these laws earlier, “The authors of 
religious texts could not provide consistency of their works 
with the rules by which Providence has been governing this 
world. See, as more and more new knowledge is being acquired, 
the more has been the necessity to change the earlier interpreta¬ 
tions of the Bible and new understandings are being arrived 
at.”'" 

In this tendency of Akshay Kumar to make religious texts, 
their interpretations and customary religious practices consis¬ 
tent with every new addition to knowledge produced by man’s 
scientific study of the world we get a clear evidence of the 
preponderance of rationalism and materialism. His belief in 
religion, therefore, gradually takes the form of moralism that 
accepts the goodness of God and emphasises needs of men to 
live a life of moral piety. It is in the course of this develop¬ 
ment that Akshay Kumar recommended the vegetarian meal 
so that men might live in harmony with other animals created 
by God. The rational-moral appeal for vegetarian meals was 
so effective that a good number of people adopted it and 
abandoned the taking of fish and meat in Bengal.^^ 
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It is his rationalist understanding of religion that tended 
him to examine a prevalent claim among his co-feligionist 
Brahmas that the Vedas were infallible because the contents 
thereof emanated from God Himself. He ultimately opposed 
this view. He insisted that the Vedas were ‘Paurusheya* or 
man-made and also not infallible. There was a prolonged 
controversy with Debendranath Tagore who from the beginning 
maintained the doctrines of God-given (Apaurusheya) and 
infallible (Abhranta) Vedas. Debendranath felt unhappy with 
Akshay Kumar and Iswarchandra Vidyasagar as members of 
the Paper Committee of Tattwabodhinee Patrika. who in 
Debendranath’s view were atheists (Nastika).^-' Debendra- 
nalh complained of his deep-rooted differences with 
Akshay Kumar in respect of the latter’s materialist bias. He 
said that while he himself was interested in spiritualism, Akshay 
Kumar busied himself with the examination of external matter 
(Bahya Vastu).’® Akshay Kumar, jocularly though, derided 
the common popular belief that the observance of religious 
duties was a substitute for earthly work. Akshay Kumar used 
the following equation'^ for this purpose: 

Labour and prayer to God —Crops 

Labour = Crops 

Preayer to God =0 

However, Akshay Kumar persisted in his suggestions to 
Dedenbranath for the rejection of the doctrines of God-given 
and infallible Vedas and ultimately succeeded in 1850.*® 

Akshay Kumar’s basic faith in God’s benevolence, a wakeful 
observance of what was actually occurring in the phenomenal 
level and a profound belief in the rational order of events and 
phenomena led him to see human society as a natural product 
of the instincts in-laid in man by God. He opposed the idea 
of contract as a basis of society.*® Man had in him certain 
faculties like affection, devotion and pity gifted by God 
following and developing which through his relations with 
other human beings, man grew up to live in society. Life in 
society assures the eiyoyment of happiness andahe removal of 
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the conditions of distress. But it would be, according to Akshay 
Kumar, a very narrow and false view if it be suggested that 
man consciously produces society with the objective of attaining 
happiness. Rather, man’s natural proneness to develop his 
faculties received from God produces society and consequently 
brings him happiness.’’ The natural instinct of gregarious- 
incss in bees is developed similarly in the collective effort to 
build their lives which offer them both security and comfort. 
Not unlike was the position of man in relation to society. 

According to Akshay Kumar, human society is a whole in 
which the individual men, women and children are organically 
related. If there was woe to any of these men, women and 
children, there could not be weal to the rest. The life of the 
whole society was affected by the afflictions suffered by any 
section of it. These ideas were developed by him in his 
writings, Dharmaniti serially published in Tattwabodhinee; 
after about five years, ‘Bahya Vastur Sabit Manav Prakritir 
Sambandha Vichar’ was published.’** 

From what is given above there may be developed an idea 
that Akshay Kumar was a collectivist. This is, however, not 
correct. For he asserts that among the instincts received from 
Providence by man was that of self-interest and man’s true 
development and happiness cannot be ensured if his self-interest 
is abnegated. What is to be insisted on is that both self- 
interest and the good of all should be followed in perfect 
harmony and not one of them at the expense of the other. 
Akshay Kumar reminds that a narrow conception of self- 
interest based on sensual pleasures fails to provide man a lasting 
happiness. If, however, he is enlightened by intelligent know¬ 
ledge and civilisation, man should be inspired not to abandon 
his sensual pleasures altogether but to achieve more lasting, 
purer and higher pleasure arising from the pursuit of knowledge 
and piety.”* In the same way he suggests that with the pro¬ 
gress of man’s knowledge and civilisation he becomes conscious 
of the necessity of relating his narrow, selfish and ephemeral 
pleasures to the wider, unselfish and lasting pleasures he may 
«njoy as a member of society. Akshay Kumar found resonance 
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of this view in the maxim of the Upanishad: one should pay 
attention to the well-being of others as one does ;o that of 
one’s own well-being. 

Thus we see that Akshay Kumar was not opposed to the 
pursuit of self-interest provided it was consistent with the needs 
of social comfort and happiness. In applying this principle to 
the actual conditions of his countrymen, he felt it important to 
stress the needs of those who were in greatest distress. As a 
matter of theory he suggested that the rich in a village could 
not ignore the plights of the poverty-stricken people, nor could 
the educated afford to neglect the lack of education of the 
illiterate. The poor, driven by destitution and pressing wants, 
might commit crimes making the life and property of the rich 
insecure. The illiterate, prompted by prejudice and ignorance, 
might resort to activities which were opposed to public health 
and hygiene and which could, therefore, expose the life of the 
educated and illiterate alike to the dangers of epidemic of 
contageous and infectious diseases. These were only illustra¬ 
tions to drive home to the rich and the educated the signifi¬ 
cance of their being attentive to the cause of public good. 
Akshay Kumar chose to highlight in the Tattwabodhinee 
Patrika those issues which affected most the interests of the 
deprived and the oppressed. A closer look at the description 
of the sufferings of the poor ryots in rural Bengal will convince 

us better the specific character of Akshay Kumar’s social 
thinking. 

A series of his writings appeared in Tattwabodhinee Patrika 
from Baisakha, 1772 SaKa under the title, “A description of the 
miserable state of the subjects living in villages”. In it he 
grievously lamented over the plights of the ryots of Bengal and 
complained of cruelty of all those who by their .selfishness 
caused the ryots to suffer. He wrotei “Land is our principal 
wealth and the cultivators are those who provide us sustenance. 
But what a matter of regret! Those who are so benevolent and 
who make provision for our happiness, suffer miserable condi¬ 
tions evoking our violent sorrow! Though they offer sustenance 
to all, they themselves are destitute of food; they..cannot spend 
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a single day in comfort or free from anxiety. The causes 
behind this are very serious, and the investigation into the 
causes is a painful task. The human heart filled with vcmon— 
his insatiable greed, is the sole cause of their (the ryots’) 
sufferings.”^® 

About the landlords* treatment with the ryots, Akshay 
Kumar writes: “When the landlord stays in his estate, the 
subjects cannot live without anxiety even for a single day; they 
are under a constant scare of dangers befalling them from 
different quarters. Does he (the landlord) remain satisfied with 
the collection of only the prescribed revenues? He remains 
firmly determined to deprive the subjects of all their belongings 
by hook or crook. Their poverty, emaciated physical appear¬ 
ance, depressed look, soiled and torn clothes—nothing can 
soften the stone-like hard heart—nothing can evoke tears in his 
cruel eyes. He goes on oppressing his subjects with numerous 
pretexts Oi collecting, over and above the legitimate revenue, 
the illegal cesses like bata, unprescribed increment over arrear 
revenue, increment over bata, increment over increment, 
agamani, parvani, hisabana etc.” 

“Whenever, in the house of the landlord there is an occasion 
for marriage, adyakritya, worship of any god or goddess, and 
similar religious or other kind of festival, the ryots become 
victims of the landlord’s extravagent expenditure; they have to 
bear the full or nearly full amount of such expenses. This cess 
is widely known as mangan (begging). It means, on the pretext 
of begging, he (the landlord) forcibly plunders, taking the name 
of a beggar he commits robbery.”-^■ 

When the ryots have any festive occasion in their own house 
such as, the marriage of their sons, annual offering to their 
departed parents, the buikling of a house for their family deity, 
the worship of any god or goddess and the like, “They cannot 
escape without paying levy to the landlord. When the goraasta 
(revenue-collector) of the landlord invades that house, there 
remains no way out for the household except to pay him off 
before beginning the auspicious work. Till his (the gomasta’s) 
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high satisfaction is ensured, neither the ryot can permit the 
commencement of the rite nor does the priest dare Begin his 
worship.”®® 

Akshay Kumar’s moralist sensibilities were highly offended 
when he noticed that the landlords made money by imposing 
levies on foul activities for these payments to the landlord 
proved to be permit-money for those anti-social activities. 
About this type of collection he writes: “This constitutes an 
important part of his (the landlord’s) illegitimate collection. 
What a pitiable implication it has! It covers innumerable thefts, 
quarrels and foeticides! As soon as his well-trained messengers 
get the minutest hint of any such activity, they immediately 
apprehend the miscreant and put him under severe maltreat¬ 
ment while producing him before their master. The landlord is 
prompted to act, not by the desire of maintaining order in his 
estate, but solely by the need of satisfying his greed for 
money.”-" 

The officers of the landlord used to tyrannise all their 
subjects. Their oppression on the ryots was severer in those 
estates where the landlords were usually absent. About such 
oppression Akshay Kumar writes: “They (the nayebs and 
gomastas of the landlord) collect their own “share” before 
asking for the cesses prescribed by the landlord. ...” 

About the nature of oppression Akshay Kumar writes: “It is 
too difficult to keep patience while discussing the unthinkable 
means of inflicting pain such as fastening, belabouring, 
confinement and putting under starvation. The formidable 
landlords are themselves not non-permissive of these cruelties. 
On finding their subjects grudging against oppressive proposals 
like those of revenue enhancement, the landlords resort to 
beating and other kinds of torture, take away every belonging 
of the ryot through the employment of gangs of robbers, and, 
it breaks one’s heart to narrate, at times they cause the ryots* 
homestead to be destroyed by arson.”®* 

Akshay Kumar wondered with regret: “It is bSyond thought 
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as to how the ryots can now keep their body and soul together 
after meeting the greeds of four masters one after another—the 
landlord, the pattanidar, the ezaradar and the dar-ezaradar. 
Their extremely miserable condition beggars description.” Still 
these were others to aggravate the miseries of the ryots. Among 
these others police sub-inspector (daroga) needs special mention. 
“When he gets information of theft, robbery or any such thing, 
he goes to the place of occurrence in full regiment of his cohorts 
and starts tyrannising the people. One who considers that 
maintenance of peace and prevention of disputes are his objects, 
knows little about the deeper malevolence of his character. His 
only motive is to satisfy his greed. The village people have 
experienced time and again his cruelties: so, just as deer take 
flight on all sides in fear of a ferocious carnivorous animal, so 
do the villagers take pains to hide themselves in dilferent places 
in fear of meeting him (the daroga). On that day they keep 
away from their place of work and lose the day’s earning.. . . 
Those who can find no means of escape, face a serious calamity. 
At first they have to suffer physical afflictions and then loss of 
money. Without offering some food to meet the daroga’s 
insatiable hunger, they can have no freedom. Thus he (the 
daroga) collects as much as he can and at length invades the 
house plundered by robbers or thieves. There he takes a share 
from the property left before bidding adieu with pleasure.” ® 

Akshay Kumar adverted in these writings to the exploitation 
of the money-lt nder (mahajana) who provided loan to the ryots 
in times of extreme distress but for taking back interest and 
repayment of principal amount resorted to extremely cruel 
means too. The failure of the ryots to pay interest in time 
causes the principal to increase and finally the ryot is faced with 
total ruin. Akshay Kumar writes: “So long as the lively green 
crops grow in their fields, the ryots feel pleased to look at their 
beauty. They express their joy with such words as “my field” 
or “my crops”. But as soon as they harvest the crops and 
bring them home, they lose their ownership. The landlord 
sends his men to collect arrear revenue and then comes the 
moneylender and they divide between themselves all the corns. 
The ryots become destitute and face the hopelessly wretched 
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condition for the whole year before them.’*'® 

0 

Akshay Kumar could not excuse the moderately wealthy ta 
richer people in the villages too. For each of them took 
advantage of their own social and economic position to exploit 
the ryots. He said, “The ryots in the villages were getting 
gradually impoverished as a result of the combined effort of 
all the conspiracy of all reached the ryots almost to the point 
of their last breath.’’ ”' 

This description of the plight of the ryots clearly bears but 
how Akshay Kumar took care to remind his educated contem¬ 
poraries of their social obligation to pay immediate sympathetic 
attention for the lifting of the most depressed sections of the 
people from the morass of poverty, social torture and ruination. 

Akshay Kumar’s ideas on education need be considered for 
understanding one of the means, he emphasised, to improve 
the lot of the poor so as to ensure general social advancement. 
These ideas were first started being expressed in the monthly 
*Vidya-darshan’ a few issues of which had been published by 
him before the Tattwabodhinee Patrika was started. Later, 
through the Tattwabodhinee Patrika he expressed his ideas or 
education in the series of articles entitled ‘Dharmaniti’. 

Akshay Kumar believed in the essential needs of education 
for all and in the obligati )n of the government and the rich and 
educated public to ensure universal education. He would not 
have children even of the poorest strata employed in parental 
profession or other kinds of vocation before they received 
compulsory education upto fourteen or fifteen years of age—a 
social target that has not been achieved even after a centurv 
and a quarter in this country.* " 


Akshay Kumar was aware that the majority of parents in 
our country were unable to pay for such education of their 
wards. And in the existing condition of our country the 
desired quality of education could not be ensured without 
enhancing expenditure considerably. But he was optimistic that 
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lack of funds would not remain a hindrance if there were will 
and determination. He felt that before the English assumed 
the administration of this country, there had been an aversion 
among the Hindus to expenditure for public works “except that 
related to the glorification of their animal wants. A better day 
had, however, dawned upon his fatherland. Though the great 
mass of his country-men were still destitute of all public 
spirit, and pre-eminently distinguished by apathy and lukewarm¬ 
ness, yet there was a large and increasing number of educated 
and intelligent native who were not open to these charges, .’’^o 

But this newly awakened spirit of the public was to be 
properly harnessed and the government was to answer duly to 
its own obligations, if the condition of the people was to be 
improved. Akshay Kumar suggested that government should 
cut heavily short its infructuous and harmful military expendi¬ 
ture to make money available for education. Besides, similarly 
the richer people should be requested to abjure the habit of 
spending money on senseless pleasures and the savings thus 
made could be offered for implementing schemes of mass 
education. 


Akshay Kumar was aware of the hiatus already created 

between the English educated and the common people of this 

country. He felt that so long English would continue to be the 
medium of instruction, this gap could not be narrowed. About 
the rulers’ filtration theory Akshay Kumar had a very critical 
opinion. Akshay Kumar felt that there was always the necessity 
of knowledge received by the highly educated section to per¬ 
colate below among the masses. But this could not be a reason 
for not adopting schemes of mass education nor should one 
remain ignorant as to whether such percolation really took 
place or not. Higher Education should be so devised that this 
could happen. 

Akshay Kumar emphatically recommended the introduction 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction at ail levels of 
education. In support of this he firstly argued that education 
received through one’s mother tongue was bound to be far 
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more communicative and richer in content than that through an 
alien tongue. Besides, he argued, education through the 
vernacular would be manytimes cheaper than that through the 
English language. No less important was another argument 
that students receiving education in the English language were 
generally found to be alienated from their own countrymen and 
their language, culture and religion. A habit of disdain was 
cultivated by them towards their own people. Hence to make 
education effective, cheaper and an agent of uniting rather than 
dividing the people it was essential that the vernacular should 
be used as the medium of instruction at all levels. 

Akshay Kumar had no hatred either for the English people 
or for their language and culture. Rather he felt that their 
much developed scientific knowledge should be acquired by the 
Indians for improving their own conditions. English should, 
therefore, be learnt. But at the same time the content of higher 
thought in the English language should be available also in the 
vernacular. For this purpose the writing of such great authors 
as Bacon, Locke, Newton, Laplace and Humboldt ought to be 
translated into the vernacular. In this connection it is significant 
that Akshay Kumar suggested the use of the vernacular as the 
language through which even the work of government should be 
transacted. Possibly he felt that without such encouragement 
from the government the educated sections of our people could 
not be effectively encouraged to use their mother tongue as the 
vehicle for expressing their thought and ideas. 

As for a scheme of education, Akshay Kumar suggested a 
three-tier system, the first two of which being universal and 
common for all children. The first stage should begin as early 
as from two years of age. Till the children attain five or six 
years of age, they were to have an acquaintance with difierent 
things, natural as well as man-made about the use of which 
also they should be made aware. They should receive their first 
lessons of ethics and be encouraged to cultivate good qualities 
by seeing, talking and living with teachers whose good examples 
they should be encouraged to emulate. Towar'ds the end of 
this first phase extending upto five or six years of age, arithmetic 
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and instructions about things present before them could be^ 
started. But children should not be compelled to cram anyth!ng, 
nor even the spellings of words at this time. 

If any of the elderly of the pupils of this group were found 
to err or do anything offensive, then the teachers and the other 
students should sit together to discuss the complaints. A social 
censure administered through such panchayats would put the 
offender to rectitude, Akshay Kumar hoped. He was generally 
opposed to corporal punishment. 

Another phase of universal and compulsory education should 
start at the age of six or seven years. But education within the 
four walls was not preferred by Akshay Kumar. He would like 
education being given in the open air under tree shade. The 
school compound should, therefore, have lines and groups of 
trees well arranged. Along with theoretical education in 
physics, chemistry, botany, geography, history, language and 
literature, ethics and religion, there should be an attempt to 
make education lively and impressive through drawings, pictures 
and demonstrations. Besides, physical training should be given 
to all children. 

To make the school atmosphere educative and exercising 
there should be both statues and pictures of geat men of 
different countries and inscriptions of brief excerpts from 
physical sciences, ethics and religion all around. He was, 
however, opposed to war as a crime to humanity and wanted 
children not to be encouraged by the exploits of the heroes of 
war such as Caesar, Alexander or Napoleon Bonaparte. Akshay 
Kumar felt that about these heroes of war pupils should be 
encouraged to develop a hatred for the cruelties they perpetrated 
in their avarice for other peoples’ wealth and in their carze for 
war laurels. 

At the end of compulsory education received by all children 
upto fourteen or fifteen, there should be diversification of 
streams. While for the large number in general there should be 
provision for vocational training, a small number of select 
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students should be given higher general education in theoretical 
subjects. As for vocational training, institutions should 6e set 
up where students could learn about the art of agriculture, 
ship'building, manufacturing of instruments, engineering and 
other industrial and vocational subjects. Such vocational and 
general education should continue upto twenty to Iwentytwo 
years. Some of those who would take to teaching should, 
however, undergo special training before taking up their voca¬ 
tion. 

Akshay Kumar’s social ideas can be assessed finally on his 
attitude to various reforms he advocated from time to time. 
Among those he stoutly defended against the orthodox zeal for 
preservation of current Hindu social practice were the remarriage 
of widows, the prevention of polygamy, the introduction of 
marriage between different castes, and the prevention of early 
marriage, especially before the attainment of puberty by girls. 
These reforms had been advocated by others before him. But 
Akshay Kumar can claim the special position for his radical 
views on the choice of conjugal partners and on divorce. It was 
his idea that marriage partners should be chosen by young men 
and women in full knowledge of each other and in full freedom. 
He suggested that they should be allowed to freely mix with 
each other and arrive at a deliberate choice after mutual under¬ 
standing of each other’s nature and susceptibilities. Again, 
Akshay Kumar refused to take marriage as a permanent 
bondage of the wife to her husband or of the husband to his 
wife. If in course of their experience of conjugal life 
they discovered good reasons for dissolution of their 
marriage tie, they should be free to do so under the law. 
Among the reasons good enough to justify divorce, he mentioned 
adultery on the part of either husband or wife, cruel treatment 
meted out by either of them to the other and even an 
acknowledged maladjustment of temperament between the 
husband and wife. These views place Akshay Kumar positively 
in the group of those radical thinkers who, inspired by the 
rationalist spirit of western thought, sought to apply it to our 
society. But Akshay Kumar must be distin^ished in this 
respect from some others of the Derozian group who in the 
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craze of their newly acquired freedom from customary social 
injunctions, would even take to beef-eating and drinking. In 
his Dharmaniti, volume two, Akshay Kumar candidly urged 
against the habit of drinking. His social thinking was ration¬ 
ally liberal but not socially licentious. Those who practised 
libertine life in any matter could not escape Akshay Kumar’s 
stern censure. Hence we may assess him as a progressive 
rational thinker on social matters with a keen sense of 
sympathy for those who suffered most. 

Political Ideas 

We may have had a guess of his basic ideas on the nature of 
the state and its proper sphere of activities from what we have 
learnt about his social ideas. Let us be more explicit here about 
these ideas fust. Akshay Kumar believed that the government 
was nothing but a concrete organisation of society to give effect 
to schemes and measures society considers essential for its well¬ 
being. The state is nothing but the representative of the society 
itself. Thus the origin of the state was not to be explained in 
terms of a contract but in terms of natural development in 
response to social needs. As for the sphere of state activity, he 
would not draw any demarcation as the theorists of laissez 
fa ire would do. Akshay Kumar was an eager supporter of the 
rights of the individual but this would not deter him from 
inviting the state to intervene in any aspect of life of the 
individual, not excluding his family life, if such interference was 
found necessary to guarantee social well-being. For he did not 
believe in any theory of individual versus society. 

As for his views on current politics in the country, Akshay 
Kumar was not blind to the failures of the Company’s govern¬ 
ment. His primary interest of study was not, however, 
governmental administration. Rather he took keen interest in 
the social improvement of his countrymen. It is in this 
connection that he expressed his observations on the govern¬ 
ment’s duties. Some of these observations may be remembered 
specially to have an understanding of his political views. 
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With regard to social reforms, Akshay Kumar invited the 
government to take legislative and executive action y^henever 
this was supposed to be the best or most expedient means. 
For instance, he supported Iswarchandra Vidyasagar’s proposal 
for legislation to permit the remarriage of widows. It was his 
advocacy in Dharmaniti that ultimately paved the way for 
enacting a Brahmo Marriage law. At the same time he would 
urge upon his countrymen to change their habits and practice 
as far as possible without legislative compulsion. For instance, 
for removing the practices of polygamy and early marriage he 
expected his countrymen to succeed through social conscious¬ 
ness developed by education. Thus it is seen that Akshay 
Kumar was not doctinnaire on this point. 

Akshay Kumar believed it to be the square responsibility of 
government to provide security of life, property and liberty to 
its people. But there the government’s obligation began, not 
ended. Government had a total responsibility for providing 
the all round well-being of its subjects. To maintain law and 
order was necessary. But to provide education was a more 
important duty of government, which if properly discharged, 
would make the law and order maintenance much easier a task. 
Besides, any sections of the subjects who suffered poverty and 
social injustice should be looked after with care by government 
for their uplift. Akshay Kumar’s essay on the plights of the 
rural ryots is frequently interspersed with an appeal to govern¬ 
ment to end the miserable state of the ryots by authoritative 
action. 

It is necessary in this connection to refer to Akshay Kumar’s 
views on indigo planters. He never looked upon the English as 
an enemy race. Rather in a commending voice he spoke of the 
lofty achievements of the English people in the field of science 
and technology. But he would not gloss over the wrongful 
activities of any Englishmen. In an essay in the series on the 
plights of the ryots he wrote: . . it would be anything but 

fair if no mention is made of certain foreigners of noxious 
character who carry on oppressions on the calmly enduring 
natives of this country. These heartless persons are known as 
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indigo planters.” In another issue he discussed their activities 
in detail adding his condemnatary remarks thereon.®^ Discus¬ 
sing the cruel and dishonest treatment meted out to the ryots 
by the indigo planters, Akshay Kumar concludes; “No English¬ 
man of good character and gentlemanly disposition would take 
to the plantation of indigo. Only the heartless and mean 
among them take to it.”®- 

An important aspect of Akshay Kumar’s political ideas was 
manifest in his discussions on the question of jail reforms. 
Jail conditions under the company’s government had never been 
human. But things possibly took a far worse turn after Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee of prisons recommended as harsh treat¬ 
ment with the imprisoned as possible—subjecting them to direly 
rigorous a life involving physical pain, only short of that which 
might cause them physical wounds or death ^and also denying 
them anything more than the quantity and quality of food that 
could be said to be the barest minimum to keep them in flesh. 
In an issue of Tattwabodhinee Patrika Akshay Kumar discussed 
the question theoretically as to what could be the objects 
of punishment. He said that normally the object was under¬ 
stood to be the prevention of crimes. Actually, however, the 
forms of punishment were devised more with a retaliatory cruel 
motive than with a sensible desire for the prevention of crimes. 
As a result while punishment takes severer forms, the number 
of crimes increases from time to time. Akshay Kumar pointed 
out that so long as it was not properly understood as to why 
men commit crimes, the number of them committed could not 
be checked. He pointed out that any man with his normal 
health of body and mind was expected always to be law-abiding. 
Just as when a man falls bodily ill, his physical behaviour is 
marked by abnormality, so when his mind is affected by any 
disease, his psychological temptations record abnormal features. 
Crimes are committed bj^ men only during the prevalence of 
such diseases of the mind. If we are aware of this fact, the 
only correct and effective remedy for the prevention of crimes 
would be to cure the mind of the persons who had committed 
any crime. Akshay Kumar thus urges upon government to 
regard the criminals primarily as human beings, deserving the 
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care and attention as any physical patient does. He would 
recommend the educative treatment that could rouse 4n the 
mind of the criminals a sense of social responsibility. Besides, a 
criminal should be given training in some craft or other kind of 
vocation so that when he is released, he finds it possible to earn 
an honest pie and is not put by impecuniosity under the temp¬ 
tation to commit crimes again. Thus both moral and voca¬ 
tional education could be used to turn every criminal into a 
useful citizen.'*'* 

As for the two extreme forms of punishment namely exile 
and capital punishment, both of them drew objections from 
Akshay Kumar. Exiles did not help the criminal to change his 
mind but further hardens the baseness from which he commit¬ 
ted his first crime. For the constant company of other harden¬ 
ed criminals and the foul way of life in exile can have no 
better impact on his mind. Regarding capital punishment 
Akshay Kumar’s basic objection was that it was no better than 
legalised murder against the crime of murder. If one remem¬ 
bers that a man commits a murder only during a feat of insa¬ 
nity, the inhuman aspect of capital punishment could better be 
realised. Often a murderer felt tempted to commit suicide 
after commiting the murder. Hence capital punishment should 
be abolished. 

Before we conclude our discussion on his political ideas, we 
should refer to the intensity of feeling with which Akshay 
Kumar wrote against dependence of a people under an alien 
rule. He occasionally observed that the people of this country 
had themselves chosen to live under British rule. But this did 
not in any way lessen the rigours of the curse of their depen¬ 
dence. We get in the literature of every religion how very 
dreadful a life men lived in hell as a punishment for the sins 
committed. Akshay Kumar would suggest that the depen¬ 
dence of a subject people was far worse than even life in 
hell. 

On the other hand, Akshay Kumar said: “The English 
occupied India by employing impious means and they have 
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been administering this country with impiety. But those wha 
transgress the laws of providence can by on means escape its 
due consequence. Hence, the preponderance of the baser 
elements in them because of which they occupied India and 
have been treating the subjects unjustly, has also been bringing 
many harmful consequences to their own country.*’^'* 

As Assessment 

Akshay Kumar carried to a far extent the rational implica" 
tions of the social and political principles of liberalism espoused 
by Rammohun. He added to that the conviction in the unifor¬ 
mities of nature discovered by scientific investigations in the 
west. This aspect of his materialist approach has been the 
subject of some controversy. While Debendranath accused 
him of atheism, later commentators have understood him as an 
agnostic. In fact, he had a faith that God was the creator of 
the universe and of everything therein. God was understood 
by Akshay Kumar to have also laid down inescapable rules for 
each of His creation to be governed with. Beyond this, 
Akshay Kumar would not invoke the spirit of God to control 
His creations. Therefore, in all consequences, Akshay Kumar 
demonstrated a faith in the invariable character of matter as 
discovered by scientific investigation. This constitutes the basic 
element of mateiialism in Akshay Kumar’s thought. 

In the social concerns of the day, Akshay Kumar’s profound 
sympathy for the deprived, the oppressed and the depressed 
gives him a unique character. 

In political ideas, his unambiguous condemnation of the 
British occupation of India and accusing Indian dependence 
under alien rule in unmistakable terms place him far ahead of 
others of his time. 

These elements of his character and thought cannot but be 
regarded as far too radical compared with contemporary 
schools of Indian thought. At the same time the Catholic 
Puritanism he preached and practised distinguish him from the 
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Deroziaa radicals. His love of the mother-tongue# native 
culture and his countryman mark him as a patriot of 
uncommon breed in his time. 

In view of this we cannot simply characterise him as the 
missionary of European thought in Bengal as Haraprasad Sastri 
did.^^ It must be considered a lamentable default that his con* 
temporaries and successive generations failed to carry forwarc 
more systematically the patriotic, puritanic, humanist, rationa¬ 
list and materialist intellectual tradition Akshay Kumar sough" 
to build up for this country as early as in the forties and fifties 
of the nineteenth century. 
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these (atheists) were removed from those positions.” By all indication 
the undesirable elements on the Paper Committee referred to were 
Akshay Kumar Datta and Tswarchandra Vidyasagar. Vide Parisishta 
55, pp. 411-414, Atma Jibance by Debcndranath Tagore, ed. 
Satishchandra Chakraborti, Cal., 4th edn, 1962. This information 
was gathered by Satish Chandra Chakravarti from a centenary review 
of Tattwabodhinee Sabha written by Kshitindranath Tagore in 
Tattwabodhinee Patrika, 1839 Sakabda, Agrahayana, pp. 196-197. 

13. Debcndranath wrote about Akshay Kumar in his ‘Atma Jibanee’, op. 
ci*'., "where am I, and where is he! I am inquiring about my relations 
with God; and he is inquiring about the relation of human nature with 
external objects—a difference between two poles.” Vide p. 37. 

14. Tagore observed that both Tswarchandra Vidyasagar and Akshay 
Kumar Datta considered ethics to be more important than spiri¬ 
tualism. Datta had little faith in prayers to God. He used to say, 
‘'The cultivators reap crops by dint ol their labour. But no 
cultivator has ever been able to get crops through prayers unto God.” 
Vide Parisishta 55, pp. 411-414, ibid. 

15. Sibnath Sastri, op. cit., p. 181. 

16. Some part of these writings were published later in the form of a book 
entitled ‘Dharmaniti’ in 1856. Other parts of the series still remain in 
the pages of Tattwabodhinee Patrika. The contention mentioned can 
be found in the book Chapter V as also in Bahya VasturSahit 
Manava Prakritir Sambandha Vichar. vol. II, pp. 28-29. In this 
latter work he writes: 

“The inter-dependence of men is the cause of much of their 
happiness. All activities providing happiness such as house construc¬ 
tion, the cultivation of crops, the building of water-vessels and the 
weaving of clothes, are being performed by the collective efforts of 
men and by no means can these things be done by a single individual. 
Besides, as we started living in society, many of our psychological 
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inclinations get fruition and give us endless happiness .... There^ 
cannot be any doubt that living in family and society was (faired from 
us by Him who gave in us those inclinations to make us happy. Since 
men have these instincts, naturally they are prompted to have the 
company of others.” 

J7. Akshay Kumar writes: “If each of a number of trees is placed in a 
separate large garden of flowers, anil is unable consequently to meet 
each other and live together, then they can get any amount of food 
but no doubt they will live unhappy because they will fail to perform 
activities and attain happiness which they have natural capacity to do 
with their collective effort. About human beings it is exactly alike ** 
Vide Dharmaniti, vol. I, op. cit.. Chap. V, pp. 59-60. 

18. Ibid. 

19. Tattwabedhinee Patrika, Falguna, 1770 Sakabda, pp. 20'-207. 

20. This and other passages from Akshay Kumar’s writings arc free 
translations. Vide Tattwabodhinee Patrika, Baisakh, 1772 Saka, 
pp. 5-12. The Bengali title of this series is: “Palli Gramastba- 
Prajadiger Durabastha Varman”. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Ibid. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Vide Chapters VI, VII and VIII of the book with the same title, op. 
cit. For a summary B.B. Majumdar, op. cit., may be read, pp. 69-71. 

29. The only achievement so far is the public recegnitien of this aim in 
one of the directive rrincipks of state policy adopted in free India’s 
Constitutions adopted in 1949. 

30. Vide Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar's pamphlet on “David Hare and the 
obligations of the Hindu Community to promote Scientific Educa¬ 
tion”, 1876 for report on Akshay Kumar's speech in the Hare 
Memorial meeting held in Calcutta on June 1, 1845. Excerpts quoted 
in B.B. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 69. 

31. Vide the 84th member of Fourth Part of Tattwabedhinee Patrika, 
Sravana, 1772 Saka for the quoted lines. The detailed description is- 
available in the 86ih number of Agrahayana, 1772 Saka. 

32. Vide the 88th number, op. cit., p. 118. 

33. Vide Tattwabodhinee Patrika, Baisakha, 1777 Saka. 

34. Vide Dharmaniti, vol. I, op. cit., pp, 30-31. 

35. Akshay Kumar is said to have been “at that time the missionary of 
European culture in the whole of Bengal. Akshay Kumar Datta was- 
the first writer to intreduce western outlook and mentality among the 
Bengali youths.” Bengali Literature of the Pntsent Century, Hara- 
prasad Shastri, pp. 11-12. 
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Brief Facts of Life 

On September 26, 1820 in the village Birsingha of Hooghly 
district (included in Midnapore district since 1872) Iswar¬ 
chandra was born of the poor parents Thakurdas and 
Bhagavati Bandyopadhyay. He had his first education in the 
village pathsala. Thakurdas had his free board and lodging 
in the house of Bhagabatcharan Sinlia of Barabazar in 
Calcutta where Iswarchandra was brought for his education in 
1828. As the boy could not stand the unhealthy living condi¬ 
tion there, he was taken back home. Next year he was again 
brought to Calcutta and admitted to the Sanskrit College, 
which was established in 1824 as a free government institution- 

Poverty compelled young Iswarchandra at that age to cook 
meals, clean utensils, wash clothes and do other household 
work. Besides, soon he showed a keen interest in helping the 
distressed and diseased among neighbours. A few years later 
he volunteered to nujse cholera patients abandoned by their 
relatives. These preoccupations notwithstanding, Iswarchandra 
showed promise as a brilliant student. In 1831 he secured a 
merit scholarship of Rupees five per mensem and later the 
amount rose higher. In the Sanskrit College he learnt 
grammar, poetry, literature and Rhetorics and also Smriti,^ 
Vedanta and Nyaya philosophies. It took twelve years till the 
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«nd of 1841. In the meantime, in 1839 he passed the Hindu 
Law examination and was certified to “be qualified by his 
eminent knowledge of the Hindoo Law to hold the office of 
Hindoo Law Officer in any of the established Courts of 
Judicature. But having a preference for education over legal 
practice, he joined the college of Fort William for teaching 
Bengali after his education in the Sanskrit College was 
over. 

After working in the College of Fort William for over four 
years, in April, 1846 Iswarchandra joined the Sanskrit 
College as its Assistant Secretary. There he worked hard to 
introduce a certain order in the absence of which education 
suffered there from the institution’s inception. Punctuality 
was not observed by its students or teachers. Some of the 
teachers used to take a nap in the mid-hours. Students used 
to leave their class or the institution at any time they 
chose. Iswarchandra paid attention to improvement in 
all these matters and earned reputation as an efficient 
administrator. 

Rasamoy Datta who was the part-time Secretary of the 
College could not affort much time for the College’s adminis¬ 
tration. Iswarchandra submitted a new plan of study for the 
college aiming at producing order, saving time, and securing 
to each subject of study the degree of attention it deserved. 
Rasamoy Datta cut out the plan inconsiderately before he 
referred it to the Council of Education. Failing thus to 
evoke a sympathetic response from the Secretary of the 
College in respect of his reform efforts, Iswarchandra sent 
in his letter of resignation. Thirteen teachers in a joint letter 
to the Secretary Rasamoy Datta conveyed their feeling that 
Iswarchandra had already brought about several beneficial 
changes in the College and that his departure would be pre¬ 
judicial to the interests of the College. The Secretary was. 
however, not to relent in any way. Iswarchandra left his office 
in the middle of 1847. 

For nearly two years Iswarchandra had to depend on the 
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income from the Sanskrit Press he, along with his friend 
Madanmohan Tarkalankar, had set up. In 1849 he was 
appointed Headwriter and Cashier of the College of Fort 
William. In December next year he was appointed Professor 
of Literature. At this time he submitted a plan for the 
reorganisation of the administration of Sanskrit College. It 
was accepted and accordingly the posts of Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary were abolished and the post of Princi¬ 
pal was created. Iswarchandra was the first Principal of 
Sanskrit College taking his charge in January, 1851. While 
holding this office, he was concurrently entrusted with the 
inspection work of the schools as Assistant (later, Special) 
Inspector of Schools for South Bengal. For sometime he held 
the honorary office of Superintendent of the Calcutta Normal 
School. He left his service in Sanskrit College in 1858. These 
eight years were a period of Iswarchandra’s intense activity in 
the field of education. He enjoyed the confidence of the 
government in matters pertaining to both the extension and 
improvement of the educational system in Bengal. The 
common people of Bengal ever since remembered him as the 
most esteemed of the learned men in Bengal. People who had 
any desire to participate in the dissemination of education among 
the people or who thought of improving the quality of educa¬ 
tion available, counted on his patronage and blessings as the 
last resort. This was again the period when he wrote, edited and 
published school books specially designed to meet the needs of 
modern education. Also in this period he wrote tracts urging 
social reforms for which he carried on a relentless campaign. 


Iswarchandra did not join any lucrative office after 1858. 
But his fame as a profound scholar and as a man dedicated to 
the cause education spread far and wide. So he was often 
offered a place in committees and boards entrusted with the 
supervision of various institutions. He was nominated an 
honorary member of the Royal Asiatic Society of London in 
1864 and a Fellow of the Punjab University in 1883. In 
Bengal, his opinion used to be sought by the government on 
many measures proposed for educational progress. 
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Iswarchandra became a legend for his munihcenee to 
people in distress for which he was regarded by common people 
as *Dayar Sagar’ (ocean of mercifulness) by which description 
no less than ‘Vidyasagar’ (ocean of learning) he is remembered 
by posterity. In 1880, Iswarchandra was honoured by the 
title C.I.E. But Iswarchandra appreciated far more the regard 
shown to him by his people for his charity. In the will he 
executed for the disposal of his property, he showed the same 
concern for all those who were regular recipients of financial 
help from him during his life. Iswarchandra died on July 29, 
1891. 


II 

SOCIAL REFORMS 

On Child Marriage 

Iswarchandra’s first writing on social reforms related to the 
practice of child marriage in the Hindu society of Bengal. 
This essay appeared in the first issue of a monthly magazinCr 
“Sarba Suvakari” published under the editorship ofMatital 
Chattopadhyay.^ Iswarchandra attributed the practice of 
child marriage to certain provisions of the Smrili texts and also 
to popular usage. Those texts held out prospects of divine 
bliss for its practitioners and warned violators of grave conse¬ 
quences in the life hereafter. These promises and threats were 
entirely fictitious and yet the Hindus in Bengal by and large 
gave credence to them. Seeing the actual sufferings of people 
practising the evil custom, some became disillusioned of 
the wisdom of the Smriti texts. However, for the fear of 
offending popular belief, they too would not act according to 
their conscience. 

According to Iswarchandra, many were the evil conse¬ 
quences of the practice. Too early married couples could 
never perceive the real taste of genuine conjugal love. 
Children born of such wedlock were often deficient in health 
as well as in the qualities of head and heart. Premature 
attraction to the practice of ^amorous art stood 4n the way 
of the proper training and education of the early married 
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couples/ They became shattered in body and mind rather too 
early in life. 

Iswarchandra held, the institution of marriage came in 
vogue in civilised society only when it was realised that 
marriage could evoke the instincts of love, kindness, filial 
affection and sympathy for one’s kindreds, without which 
life could not be lived in the human way. At the sametime, 
everywhere except in our country, the institution was chang¬ 
ing for the better. Here, it degenerated to become the source 
of greatest mischief to our people. As a result, our people 
have turned out timid, feeble, weak-natured and susceptible 
to senility at a premature age. India was able in ancient 
days to produce stout and gallent children of whom we boast 
even now. That was because young children were not then 
given to marriage. The five forms of the institution of marriage 
then current were Gandharva, Asura, Rakshasha, Paisacha and 
Swayarabara, none of which allowed child marriage. 

In support of the practice it was often argued that early 
marriage prevented per-marital sex offences. Iswarchandra 
felt, children could be kept in rectitude much better by engaging 
them in the pursuit of learning. Moreover, earliest education 
was best given by mothers who, if married too early, would be 
unfit for this role for want of the opportunity of receiving even 
elementary education. 

Finally, he suggested that child marriage led to the increase 
of the number of young widows who in Hindu society were 
condemned to a miserable life. Their relatives always appre¬ 
hended mishaps befalling such widows due to weaknesses 
characteristic to youth. In fact, the crime of deliberate foeticide 
was not very uncommon in such cases. 

Hence, in spite of what was said in the Smriti texts, Iswar¬ 
chandra considered the practice to be a crime to humanity for 
preventing which he appealed to his countrymen to take 
collective care.^ 
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This first essay of Iswarchandra shows that entirely secular 
considerations were far more important to him than the 
prescriptions of religious texts. But soon he felt the necessity 
of changing his tactics when he published his tract on widow 
remarriage.** 

On Widow Remarriage 

Iswarchandra published his first tract on widow remarriage 
early in 1855. At the outset of it he said, “If only on the 
strength of rational considerations you determine that widow 
remarriage was a permissible act, people in this country will 
never accept it. If the scriptures lay down that it was permissi¬ 
ble, only then they would regard it as worthy of observance 
and may follow it in their conduct.’’^ So in this tract he 
tried to show that widow remarriage had the sanction of the 
scriptures. 

There were a large number of religious texts for the Hindus. 
A list could be found in Yajnavalkya Samhita, Chapter I. 
Manu, another great law-giver, however, laid it down that the 
rules of piety (Dharma) were not the same for the four epochs, 
Satya, Treta, Dwapara and Kali. Parasara Samhita indicated 
that the appropriate conduct of men in Satya Yuga was pres¬ 
cribed by Manu, that in Treta by Gautama, that in Dwapara 
by Samkha and finally that in Kali by Parasara. Since the 
current period was acknowledged to belong to the Kali Yuga, 
Parasara, Iswarchandra averred, was the relevant authority to 
determine rules men ought to follow now. A verse in the 
fourth chapter of Parasara Samhita stated : 

Naste Mrite Pravrajite Kleebe Cha Patite Patau, Paneba- 
swapatsu Nareenam Patiranyo Vidheeyate. “Women are 
at liberty to marry again if their husbands be not heard 
of, die, retire from the world, prove to be eunachs or 
become patitas.’’** 


It is true, two verses following this one suggested that 
widows practising Brahmacharya (living a piout life in a stati 
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of celibacy) or Satidaha (following into the pyre of their dead 
husbands) would attain to heaven after death. But Iswar¬ 
chandra pointed out that the practice of Brahmacharya was too 
difficult in Kaliyuga and that of Satidaha was prohibited by 
Government and therefore, the only course left for the most 
young widows was to remarry. 

The critics of the proposal for introducing widow remarriage 
pointed to the prohibition of such remarri «ge in various other 
texts. In answer Iswarchandra asserted that the Vedas were 
silent on the issue and such prohibitions could be found only in 
some Samhitas other than Parasara and in some Puranas, such 
as of Brihannaradiya or Aditya. Besides, Deshachara or the 
long established usage could also be claimed in defence of the 
prohibition. Iswarchandra referred in this connection firstly to 
a verse from the Samhita of Veda Vyasa. It directed that in 
the case of conflict of prescriptions in the scriptures, the Vedas 
prevailed supreme. Where the Vedas were silent, the Samhitaa 
should bi followed. Where the S.irahitas too were silent, the 
Puranas could be used as an authority. On the question of 
widow remarriage, Iswarchandra explained, the Vedas were 
silent, the relevant authority, Parasara Samhita permitted and 
the Puranas prohibited it. The Veda Vyasa verse in these 
circumstances would require Parasara to be followed. Iswar¬ 
chandra then referred to a verse from the Vasistha Samhita 
which stated that in the case of total silence of the scriptures, 
Deshachara could be respected as authoritative. But in this 
case, the Parasara Samhita direction could not be disobeyed 
on the strength of Deshachara. 

Finally, Iswarchandra appealed to the good sense of his 
contemporaries by saying: “you think that women have their 
body turned into stone after the death of their husbands; 
sorrows and sufferings are no longer to be felt by them; the 
indomitable passions in them are all torn up by their roots. But 
examples you witness at every step disprove your supposition.’’* 
His attempt was directed to inspire in the menfolk of Hindu 
society a feeling that the ultimate obligation of their wisdom 
and conscience should direct them to get the young widows 
remarried and thus save these hapless women from being victims 
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of perverted customs. Government had enacted a permissive 
law in July, 1856 in regard to the remarriage of widow*s in 
Hindu society. About popular response, however, it must be 
admitted that not too many of the people actually availed the 
legal opportunity. Unwanted by censure from his orthodox 
contemporaries and even near relatives, Iswarchandra continued 
to patronise men who came forward to marry widows. His 
own son Narayanchandra too married a widow with his father’s 
blessings. 

On Polygamy 

There were a member of joint petitions for and against the 
legislative prohibition of Hindu polygamy. One of the earliest 
petitions (1855) sent by Surhid Samiti for the prohibition had 
tswarchandra’s support. A strong counter-petition was sent in 
by Raja Radhakanta Dev and others on January 1, 1866.^ 
Questions raised in this debate were taken up by Iswarchandra 
in his tract on the subject in 1871. We may gather his views 
from this tract. 

Iswarchandra quoted provisions of Shastras to indicate that 
three forms of marriage, namely, nitya, naimittik and kamya, 
were permitted in Hindu society. Youths having completed 
their career of learning are to marry and enter the garhasthya 
ashrama. In case of a wife predeceasing her husband, the latter 
was to perform the last rites of his dead wife and then could 
remarry. Such marriages were called nitya or normal. There 
was no condition stipulated for such a marriage. In case, the 
wife proved to be vile character, or to have the habits of 
drunkenness or adultery, or to be disposed to do deliberate 
harms to her husband, or to suffer from an incurable disease, 
her husband is permitted to remarry. If again, the wife is 
proved to be incapable of bearing child, or she gives birth to 
only girls or dead babies, the husband is permitted to marry 
again after a lapse of stipulated number of years. Such 
marriages were known as naimittik or purposive. The kamya 
marriage is one directed to satisfy the husband’s urge of 
passions. The scriptures permit such marriages but not within 
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the same varna or caste. But Iswarchandra pointed out that 
the current practice of polygamy among the Hindus was in most 
cases opposed to the scriptures. For kulina Brahmins and 
Kayasthas married times and again in total disregard of the 
conditions prescribed for naimittik marriage and such memerous 
marriages by the same man were invariably within the same 
caste, thus violating also the condition of kamya marriage. 

In defence of the practice of polygamy, kulina Brahmins 
offered the plea that kulina grooms were very few in number 
compared with kulina brides; since marriage outside the kulina 
families was prohibited, there was no solution except polygamy 
for such grooms. Iswarchandra felt that the origin of the 
kulina category of Brahmins needed to be remembered for 
appreciating this claim. 

It was generally accepted that King Adisura had recognised 
in 999 Sakabda the merit of five Brahmins coming from Kaunaj 
and later fifty six sons born to them were given one village each. 
The next ruling dynasty’s King Ballal Sen found many of the 
descendents of the five meritorious Brahmins to have considera¬ 
bly deteriorated in both learning and conduct. He selected 
only nineteen among them on the basis of nine good qualities 
appropriate for good Brahmins and declared them to be Kulinas 
(i.e., worthy of their kula or origin). Of the descendants of the 
first five selected by Adisura, those resident in thirty-four 
villages were found to possess only eight of the nine good 
qualities and were called Shrotriyas. Others were called gauna- 
kulinas. In order to preserve social distance between these 
three groups. King Ballal Sen imposed restrictions on inter¬ 
marriage between any two of these groups. 

Debibara was a match-maker who saw to it that Brahmins 
would marry in strict conformity with the restrictions. He 
noticed that after a lapse of only ten generations from the time 
of Ballal Sen, none of the descendants could preserve the nine 
good qualities for which their forefathers were chosen as kulina. 
Finding the scale of qualities to be a hopeless standard, he 
reclassified the kulina descendants on the basis of vices noticed 
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in them. On the new basis, they were divided into thirty-six 
groups, each being designated a Mala (i.e., a group which agreed 
in respect of vices, in Bengali called dosha-melana). 

Iswarchandra asserted that not a single Brahmin could there¬ 
after claim rightfully to be a kulina. Thus kulina polygamy 
did not rest on any real claim to superiority. On the other 
hand, deteriorating standards in such descendants demanded a 
further reclassification of dosha-melana groups to pass a censure 
on most of them for their impious life and activity. In these 
circumstances. Government could not be accused of interfering 
with kulina rights if polygamy was prohibited. 


Iswarchandra referred to numerous instances of the deplo¬ 
rable character and conduct of contemporary Brahmins who 
boasted of their kulina dignity. They took no responsibility 
for their numerous wives and children born of them. As a 
result, sex-offences and the birth of illegitimate cliildren were 
common occurrences. Denied support from both husband and 
father, some of these married women took to prostitution. fo 
ignore these human aspects of the problem and to support the 
practice of polygamy in an irresponsible manner were crimes 
against humanity. 

There was a view that with the progress of education, the 
Hindus were becoming increasingly conscious of the evils of 
polygamy and, therefore, to abolish it by law would be an 
unnecessary interference by Government. Iswarchandra collec¬ 
ted information about the polygamous practice in the district of 
Hooghly and from the village, Janai separately. Both Hooghly 
district and Janai village were in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
the centre of education. Iswarchandra’s information has been 
used to prepare the following tables. 

This information was good enough to disprove the sugges¬ 
tion that the extension of education was a reliable solution. 
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Table I (Hooghly district) 

Number of marriages by 
one husband 

Number of such cases 

5-10 

65 

11-20 

42 

21-30 

10 

31-40 

5 

41-50 

5 

51 and above 

6 

Total 133 

Table JI (Hooghly district) 

Age of polygamous persons 

Number of such persons 

35 years or below 

. 62 

36 to 45 years 

47 

46 years or over 

24 

Total 133 cases 

Table III (Janai village) 

Age of polygamous persons 

Number of such persons 

35 years or below 

38 

36 years or above 

26 

Total 64 persons 


Another objection raised by the counter-petition of Radha 
Kanta and others was that Hindu polygamy should not be 
stopped while leaving Muslim polygamy unaffected. Iswar- 
chandra replied that polygamy did not have as harmful an 
impact on the Muslim society as it did on Hindu society. 
Perhaps he had in mind the easier rules of divorce and 
remarriage current in Muslim society and the fact that a 
polygamous Muslim husband used to have all his wives and 
children living under his care and responsibility. Besides, 
Iswarchandra pointed out that a large number of Hindua 
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themselves being conscious of the evils of polygamy, desired its 
prohibition but from the Muslims till then no such urge came. 
Hence, it was proper for government to take action in respect 
of Hindu polygamy. 

Finally it may be remembered that in his tracts on 
polygamy Iswarchandra revealed the perversity of some other 
prejudicial practices. Dowry system was criticised for its 
rueful effects on the life of the parents of marriageable girls. 
The harmful effects of Brahmin kulinism in general were 
dilated upon. The financial ruin of kulina kayasthas as a 
resuU‘of the desire for adyarasa (i.e., the desire to have the 
first son born to a polygamous son-in-law from the father- 
in-law’s daughter) was adverted to. The evil consequences of 
a belief in the supposed superiority of male children over 
female ones were explained. But Iswarchandra felt, the prac¬ 
tice of polygamy, once prohibited, would help eradicate these 
other evils too."^ 


Ill 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 

Iswarchandra justified his title *Vidyasagar* (ocean of 
learning) by showing a great concern for the progress of 
education in Bengal. He was of the opinion that “vernacular 
education on an extensive scale, and on an efficient footing, 
is highly desirable, for it is by this means alone that the 
conditions of the mass of the people can be ameliorated.’* 
In fact, he was prompted by the idea that Sanskrit College 
could “become a seat of pure and profound Sanskrit learning 
and at the sametime a nursery of improved vernacular litera¬ 
ture, and of teachers thoroughly qualified to disseminate 
that literature amongst the masses of their fellow country¬ 
men.’’” He took initiative to get his ideas accepted by the 
Council of Education, to make the scheme a success by every 
possible means, to supervise the training of teachers and the 
work of the trained teachers in the vernacular schools, to select 
subjects on which new books in elegant vernacular were 
needed, and finally to write or compile such Isboks himself. 
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About the pre-existing type of vernacular schools he 
observed: “The Pathsalas or indigenous schools under 
Gurumahashayas, such as they are now, are very worthless 
institutions. Being in the hands of teachers, generally incom¬ 
petent for the task they undertake, these schools require much 
improvement.*’”’ He felt that without good teachers and 
suitable books, the desired improvement in standard could 
not be attained. In 1846 he submitted a number of proposals 
to facilitate “the acquirement of the largest and sound 
Sanskrit and English learning con bined”, so that training in 
the Sanskrit College might produce “men who will be highly 
useful in the work of imbuing our vernacular dialects with the 
science and civilisation of the western world.’’” 

For the vernacular schools he wanted syllabi to be revised. 
“Mere reading and writing and a little of Arithmetic, should 
not comprise the whole of this education; Geography, History, 
Biography, Arithmetic, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Moral 
Philosophy, Political Economy and Physiology should be 
taught to render it complete.”’- Books on most of these 
subjects were not available then in vernacular. If the scheme 
and contents of the available English books were adopted with 
suitable moditications, appropriate Bengali books could be 
written. It was, however, important that books prescribed for 
schools were not awkwardly dealt with and their style and 
language, nor defective in idiom and accuracy. He wrote a 
few such books. He helped and encouraged others’ projects for 
such suitable books. He said: “The creation of an enlighte¬ 
ned Bengali Literature should be the first object of those who 
are entrusted with the superintendence of Education in Bengal. 
Such a Literature cannot be formed by the exertions of those 
who are not competent to collect the materials from European 
sources and to dress them in elegant, expressive and idiomatic 
Bengali. An elegant, ..expressive and idiomatic Bengali style 
cannot be at the command of those who are not good Sanskrit 
Scholars. Hence the necessity of making Sanskrit Scholars well 
versed in the English language and literature.*”® 

In this connection, it must be mentioned that Vidyasagar,. 
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though himself a profound scholar in all the philosophies of the 
Hindus, had very little regard for the Vedanta, Nyjaya and 
Sankhya schools of Indian philosophy. On the other hand, he 
had a profound regard for the advancing Europe an theory of 
logic represented by, for instance, J.S. Mill. He had to enter 
into a contioversy with Dr. J.R. Ballantyne, the then Principal 
of Government vSanskrit College of Benares. Dr. Ballantyne 
was consulted by the Council of Education of Bengal in regard 
to the scheme of education of the Sanskrit College of Calcutta. 
On one issue Dr. Ballantyne differed with Iswarchandra’s pro¬ 
posed scheme. While Iswarchandra insisted that before the 
students of his college entered the Philosophy class, they should 
have adequate knowledge in the English language too. It was 
felt necessary that the students should be able to compare the 
theory of logic in both Hindu philosophies and European 
philosophy. Iswarchandra expected that their developed under¬ 
standing would remove prejudice from their mind so as to 
convince them of the incorrectness of Hindu philosophy and 
the correctness of European philosophy. Dr. Ballantyne, on the 
other hand, expected that the students should be convinced of 
the basic agreement of Hindu and European philosophies. He 
came across Sanskrit scholars also versed in English language, 
who accepted the correctness of European theory of logic and 
yet asserted the wisdom of Hindu philosophy but did not find 
in them any agreement of the basic elements. He feared, there¬ 
fore, that the introduction of Hindu and European philosophies 
at the sametime was exposed to the danger of persuading the 
learner that “truth is double”. Iswarchandra argued that if 
any learner arrived at such an incongruous position, then there 
must have been some deficiency in the process of his learning. 
“To believe that “truth is double” is but the effect of an imper¬ 
fect perception of truth itself, the effect which I am sure to see 
removed by the improved courses of studies we have adopted at 
this Institution.” 

Iswarchandra understood that there were some elements of 
truth in Hindu speculation and in respect of these elements the 
Hindu philosophies and European logic would agree. But this 
agreement was neither total nor general. Besid^, there was 
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another kind of danger to which the learners of this country 
would be exposed, if there was an emphasis on the points of 
agreement. The Indian learners would not then be persuaded 
to tltc acceptance of the advancing science of Europe. Rather 
they would have their prejudices hardened so as to confirm 
them in the belief that “their Shastras have all emanated from 
emniscient Rishis and therefore, they cannot but be infallible 
.... Lately a feeling is manifesting among the learned of this 
part of India, specially in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, that 
when they hear fif a Scientific truth, the germs of which may be 
traced out in their Shastras, instead of showing any regard for 
that truth, they triumph and the superstitious regard for their 
own shastras is redoubled ’ That this danger was a real one 
was evidenced later by an orthodox coreligionist, Sashadhar 
T'lrkachiiramru : who claimed every customary practice of the 
Himlus to have been based on some scientific principles. Tarka- 
cliiiramani contended, for instance, that the custom of not 
eating brinjals on the thirteenth lunar day originated because 
the Hindu schohirs had found some germs to infect the brinjal 
on that lunar day and that modern scientific investigation 
confirmed it. 

The task of the day was conceived by Jswarchandra to be “to 
extend the benefit of edacation to the mass of the people”. He 
continued to say: “l.ct us establish a number of vernacular 
schools, let us prepare a series of Vernacular class-books on 
useful and instructive subjects, let us raise up a band of men 
qualified to iindc take the responsible duty of teachers and the 
object is accomplished.”But about the classes actually to 
benefit from the vernacular schools of the day, there was some 
confusion. Some contemporary critics apprehended that because 
of the long period required to administer the syllabi of these 
schools, only pupils from upper classes would benefit. These 
critics wanted the syllabi to 1)6 reduced. The complete course of 
elementary education, according to Jswarchandra, should have 
included Elements of Natural Philosophy (meaning Chemistry 
and Physics), Natural History, Moral Philosophy, and Political 
Economy. He recognised, “J am aware that this course would 
be considered by many persons as high for the pupils of the 
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Vernacular Schools. They think that the course of Instruction 
should be a limited one.” But Iswarchandra felt that this view 
was based on the assumption that the vernacular system of 
education was intended for the working classes only, Iswar¬ 
chandra, however, clarifled that it was meant also for the higher 
and middle classes. But each class had its own different 
attitude of receiving benefit of the system. The higher classes 
would send their children to the vernacular schools only as a 
stop gap arrangement till their wards could be admitted to 
English schools. The lower classes would withdraw their wards 
from these schools as soon as the cluklren would acquire 
competence enough to read, write and to do elemcjiUiry arith¬ 
metic and mensuration. The middle class alone would want 
their children to continue as they could not alford to bear the 
expenses of English School education. They could not also 
expect their children to get any employment opportunity before 
the completion of vernacular education. Keeping in mind the 
needs of these children from the middle class Iswarchandra 
desired the curriculum of model schools to be as comprehensive 
as possible. 


This attitude of Iswarchandra may be the target of another 
criticism, that he ignored the needs of the very poor families 
and confined his attention to the needs of the middle classes 
only. It must be remembered that this policy of education was 
followed by Iswarchandra as an Officer of the Government of 
Bengal. Government’s policy, within the constraints of which 
he had to work, was that model schools could be set up with 
financial assistance from government on the condition that the 
students should mostly be able to defray the expenses of their 
education. Hence, fees were to be paid. Books and other 
educational aids were to be purchased. Iswarchandra wrote: 

.. these Institutions are regulated on principles which will 
always act as a great drawback on the working classes. Labour 
in this country is so cheap that the earning of the working 
classes are scarcely sufficient for their maintenance. They can¬ 
not, therefore, be expected to incur extra chargesjbr the educa¬ 
tion of their children. If those classes are to be educated, the 
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Education must be imparted to them gratis so long as their 
condition is not bettered; otherwise, it is not reasonable to 
expect that those classes will reap any material advantage under 
the system in force in the Vernacular Schools.” '• It would, 
therefore, be wrong to indict Iswarchandra for not favouring 
the education of the poorer classes. 


IV 

ON POLITICAL AFFAIRS 

Iswarchandra did not express articulately any ideas on the 
0 olitics of the country. He engaged himself in social and 
educational thoughts and activities. It is, however, possible to 
make some inferences from these ideas and activities as to what 
kind of political situation in the country he discerned to have 
been present and also as to what future political order was 
desirable. Those who have essayed in this regard are not all 
agreed. This may be grouped under two simple categories, 
Iswarchandra’s admirers and critics. In the next few para¬ 
graphs we will at first attempt to cover the detractive assess¬ 
ment in detail. We will then consider some of the outstanding 
points made out by the admirers. And finally, we are to offer 
our own assessment in the next section. 

When in 1885 Bankimchandra Chatterjee wrote on Iswar¬ 
chandra Gupta’s life and political excellence, he commented in 
passing: “If we leave aside Rammohun Roy, among those in 
Bengal who displayed a deep affection for the country, Ram- 
gopal Ghosh and Harishchandra Mukhopadhyay may be recog¬ 
nised without doubt as the leading persons.”^’ The omission of 
the name of Iswarchandra Vidyasagar cannot but strike any 
careful reader of the thoughts and activities of the greatmen of 
nineteenth century Bengal. Some anonymous groups of youth 
went recently to the extent of beheading the statue of Iswar¬ 
chandra placed in the College Square of Calcutta more than 
once in the seventies of this century.^® A search for the reasons 
tempting those youths to this deplorable action yields some 
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stray comments which seem to have, however, a thematic unity. 
Let us consider this account first. 

British historians characterised the Revolt of 1857 as only a 
Sepoy ^tutiny and tried to explain participation in the war by 
Nana Sahib, Rani of Jhansi and other native kings, princes and 
Nawabs especially of Northern India and even the declaration 
of their allegiance to the Mughal Emperor of Delhi as merely 
expressions of disgruntled feelings based on one or another 
specific grounds which cannot be said to be a national urge for 
independence. This was the general appreciation of the evenis 
by British officials and that finds echo in the writings of the 
British historians. There was a different appreciation for the 
first time by Karl Marx who called it the First War of Indian 
Independence. Much later in the present century, this idea 
was popularised by V.D. Savarkar in the late twenties. Also 
came the Marxian view to communists of India through R.P. 
Dutta, the Secretary of the British Communist Party whose 
book ‘India Today’ made the idea popular. In the Indian 
National Congress this view found its acquisence also in the 
thirties of this century. It is now generally claimed that the 
Revolt of 1857 was the first war of Indian struggle for 
independence. 

During this war Iswarchandra, then Principal of Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta made his college premises available for use by 
the Government’s army and the college was closed all at his 
own initiative without even the prior approval of his higher 
authorities. It is now pointed out by critics that Iswarchandra’s 
sympathies are indicated by this event as being for the British 
Raj, not for the cause of Indian Independence. 

Again some commentators claiming conviction in the 
Marxist method of analysis suggest that the leaders of the 
nineteenth century reawakening in Bengal had their frame of 
consciousness conditioned by the social and economic class to 
which they belonged, namely, the newly grown landed gentry 
produced by the permanent settlement of 1793. These commen¬ 
tators place all of them, from Rammohun through \idyasagar 
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to Bankimchandra» in this class which depended for its exis¬ 
tence and prosperity on the favour of the British rulers. It is 
suggested that for this reason of class interest, none of these 
leaders was able to identify himself with the terribly poor, 
exploited and oppressed peasants Iswarchandra Vidyasagar 
had no word of sympathy for them because of the same 
reason. 

There are attempts in the same vein to pick out other 
omissions and commission^ in the thinking of Iswarchandra to 
fit him as an enemy of the people. For instance, it is said that 
Iswarchandra concerned himself exclusively about the evils from 
which the upper caste Hindus were suffering—the practices of 
kiilinism, dowry system, polygamy, early marriage and the 
ordeals of young widows. The first two were absent from the 
social lives of so-called lower caste Hindus. In Muslim society 
as well as in the life of low caste rural Hindu folk, the horrible 
effects of early marriage and polygamy were visible. But Iswar¬ 
chandra wanted legislative actions only for the benefit of the 
upper caste Hindus. Again it is pointed out that while he was 
the Principal of the Sanskrit College, on a reference from the 
Government, Iswarchandra showed his readiness to admit as 
students of his college none other than those belonging to the 
respectable classes of Hindus, namely, the Brahmanas, the 
Vaidyas and the Kayaslhas. 

It is also pointed out by such critics that Iswarchandra was 
an ardent advocate of the extension of educational facilities 
in the mofussil only to those who were able to pay school fees 
and it is in the interest of this peculiar middle class people 
that Iswarchandra advocated profitable employment under the 
Government. 

Krishnakamal Bhattacharya, a Professor of Presidency 
College from 1862 to 1872 who is said to have been personally 
acquainted with Iswarchandra since 1847, made certain com¬ 
ments which are also referred to by these critics for disparaging 
Iswarchandra. Krishnakamal suggested that Iswarchandra 
feceived respectful treatment from his countrymen because he 
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had a good influence on the Sahibs (Europeans). It was 
Krishnakamal’s firm belief that Iswarchandra himself occasio¬ 
nally apprehended the possibility of someone else among the 
Bengalees gaining mo/e influence over the Sahibs. It might be 
that Iswarchandra had not to cultivate these Sahibs with a delibe¬ 
rate motive of securing their favourable disposition. Still, when 
by dint of liis learning he attained that stature he fell afraid of 
lossing it. " This indication by Krishnakamal of Tswarchandra’s 
inward fecling.s may be taken to corroborate, what is alleged, 
Tswarchandra’s subservient attitude to the Cnglish rulers. 

These w'ho so argue to make out an anti-national and anti¬ 
peasantry image of Iswarchandra seem to lend support even to 
the decapitation of his statue though overtly these critics may 
not claim so. 

To consider these charges against Iswarchandra it is perti¬ 
nent to place some other facts of his life and thoughts for a 
proper construction. Bankimchandra was a sore critic of Iswar- 
chandra’s widow remarriage movement, not because it was not 
intended also for the benefit of the lower caste Hindus or for 
the Mu.slims, but because it offended his orthodox Brahmani- 
cal susceptibilities. Through one of his female characters, 
‘Suryaraukhi’, the wife of a Kulin Kayastha landlord, 
‘Nagendra’ Bankim put the implicative question as to if a 
person who advocated widow-remarriage, was to be recognised 
a pandit, who else could be regarded a fool.“^ 

We are yet unaware of any contemporary intellectuals of 
Bengal, who might have extended his sympathy for the Indians’ 
fight against the rulers in 1857. At least the current intelli¬ 
gence in Calcutta kept the people informed that sepoys had 
revolted because they were forced to use the greased cartridge 
against their religious prejudices- Even when news came of 
participation in the struggle by people other than the sepoys 
only a distorted picture was available. The Friend of India, 
which had been a liberal paper and genet ally critical of Govern¬ 
ment included in its issue of June 25, 1857 an article, *Tho 
Centenary of Plassey*. The article read in pait: Array the 
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evil against the acknowledged good; weigh the broken pledges, 
the ruined families, the impoverished ryots, the imperfect justice 
against the missionary and the school master, the railway and 
the steam engine, the abolition of the suttee and the destruction 
of the thugs, and declare in which scale the balance to lie in 
favour of what the British had done for the good of this 
country."- Even several more succeeding generations in Bengal 
and in other parts of this country held to this faith in the good 
intentions of the British rulers in India. In these circumstances, 
we cannot isolate Iswarchandra from others for a censure even 
though we may subscribe to the view that this was one of the 
short-comings of the premutiny leaders of the nineteenth 
century renaissance. 

The particular critics who claim to apply the Marxist analy¬ 
tical tools and identify Iswarchandra as a representative of the 
landed classes having his class-interest opposed to the interest of 
the poor peasants, may point out nothing in corroboration of 
their assertion beyond Iswarchandra’s omissions to defend the 
interests of the peasants. Should we, however, forget that 
Iswarchandra came of an extremely poor family. His father 
bought a few bighas of land with Iswarchandra*s scholarship 
money when the latter was a student of the Sanskrit College. 
Even when Iswarchandra earned a lot later through his service 
under the government or through his publications he did not buy 
any estate as many others used to do under similar circum¬ 
stances. He liberally allotted his income among very numerous 
indigent persons who had to depend on his munificence for their 
living. May we not mention that his utterances and conduct 
indicated a low esteem he had of most of the rich people of his 
time because they refused to come to the aid of genuinely needy 
persons? We may also recall in this connection his efforts to 
save a large number of people during the famine of 1866 and 
to treat the recipientST of relief as human beings so that they 
would not feel any humiliation. 

With regard to the charge of upper caste affiliation we 
should keep in mind that the personal opinion of Iswarchandra 
was different from what he could recommend as the Principal of 
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Sanskrit College. He wrote to the Council of Education, V. . . 
I see no objection to the admission of other castes than Brah¬ 
mans and Vaidyas or, in other words, different orders of Sudras, 
to the Sanskrit College. But as a measure of expediency, I 
would suggest that at present Kayasthas only be admitted.’* 
The mention of expediency should not be considered a false 
ruse. The principal professors of the College said on the issue: 
“We object to allow kayasthas and other mixed castes, who 
rank with Sudra.';, to study, in this college, grammar and other 
Shastras which are allied with the Vedas.”-= In the teeth of 
such opposition Iswarchandra’s counsel was to hasten slowly 
and by progressive steps. In fact, once limited success was 
achieved in this way, nearly in a decade the way to further 
progress became paved. 

Of Iswarchandra’s educational thinking, the significant 
feature was his emphasis on the vernacular. When he men¬ 
tioned, the ‘middling’ who were expected to benefit most from 
it, he definitely did not refer to those who were either exploit¬ 
ing landlords or such intermediary interests who could hope to 
prosper under the current systems of land revenue. He implied 
those people of lower middle class who could hope to make an 
honest living possible by virtue of their academic accomplish¬ 
ment under the new system of vernacular education. The 
Zamindars and other rich people would not be satisfied with 
vernacular education and even some of them who would send 
their children to the vernacular schools, would withdraw their 
wards sooner or later for admission to English schools. At the 
same time, Iswarchandra did not hide his feeling that the work¬ 
ing class deserved to receive education gratis. 

With regard to the charge of a jealous desire for preserving 
his position of influence with the Sahibs, we need to remember 
that Iswarchandra never hesitated to differ with any of the 
Sahibs when he had an honest difference of opinion. His bio¬ 
graphers record as to how firmly he declined to relax the 
criteria of examination of the civilian students of the College of 
Fort William, how honestly he expressed his difference of 
opinion with Principal Dr. Ballantyne of Sanskrft College, 
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Benares on the objects and syllabi of the Sanskrit College of 
Calcutta, how fearlessly he repaid the barbarism of Principal 
Kerr of Hindu College, and how decidedly he relinquished his 
Principalship of the Sanskrit College even against the wishes of 
Lieutenant-Governor Halliday. These and numerous other 
instances should give the lie to Krishnakamal’s suspicions. 

There are references by commentators to two incidents of a 
different character, which have political implication and may be 
remembered. Before the Indian Association was set up in 1876, 
Anandamohan Basu, Sisir Kumar Ghosh and Sibnath Shastri 
had discussed the necessity of setting up a new organisation 
with middle class people in place of the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion which was dominated by the opulent and aristocratic 
sections. On the evidence of Shastri we leain that Shastri and 
Basu went to diseuss the project with Iswarchandra who 
encouraged them to proceed. When, however, they requested 
Iswarchandra to agree to be its president, Iswarchandra declined 
on ground of his ill health. He asked as to which other persons 
were associated with the proposed organisation. When he 
learnt that Sisir Kumar Ghosh was one of them, Iswarchandra 
expressed his total despair. He said that with such persons, the 
good work proposed was sure to be spoiled.-’ 

The other reference was to the Indian National Congress. 
When its second annual session was going to be held in Cal¬ 
cutta, its founders sent requests to Iswarchandra to attend it. 
Iswarchandra is reported to have said, “Will the Congressmen 
be finally prepared to take up arms if that necessity eventually 
arises?” Those who came on behalf of the Congress felt 
embarassed and left. ’® 

Though we have no more than these two scanty pieces of 
evidence to dilate on Iswarchandra’s direct reference to political 
matters, his expectation Of the role of government can legiti¬ 
mately be inferred from some of his pleadings to them. He 
expected for instance that government, foreign though it was, 
could be successfully persuaded to take steps helpful for 
welcome social changes. He understood that the condition of 
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success in this matter was that the people should themselves 
come forward to convince government of the advisability of 
these steps in the interest of the people. For permitting widow 
remarriage, preventing child marriage and polygamy, and 
liberally aiding the spread of vernacular education in the 
countryside, Iswarchandra’s pleadings with the government 
presumed such expectations. He countered opposition both 
from his own community and some of the English officers. At 
the same time, he had reasons to feel that not all in government 
and not all Englishmen were averse to his zealous efforts. 

We may also note that like Rammohun and others before 
bim, Iswarchandra was an advocate of liberal Indianisation of 
the services. For he urged that youngmen educated in the 
Sanskrit College should also be considered for appointment to 
posts of Deputy Magistrates and other similar positions of 
prestige and responsibility. 

Lastly, from a few instances of his strong reaction and pro¬ 
test against a presumption of racial superiority and hauteur of 
Englishmen, we may reasonably conclude that Iswarchandra’s 
faith in the liberal management of governmental affairs was 
offended by such illiberal actions. The ‘Shoe question’, the 
‘Kerr incident’, his insistence on admission to all public and 
official places with his traditional ‘chaddar and chappal’ on and 
finally his demand for respectful treatment with him by all 
English officers including the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
indicate a faith that the practice of the Government and the 
Englishmen might match up with their professions of libera¬ 
lism. 

There is no denying that Iswarchandra, like all other educa¬ 
ted people in Bengal, supporting or opposing progressive 
refoims, failed to respond sympathetically to the Revolt of 
1857. Adding this to that we have noted earlier, we may assert 
that Iswarchandra’s social and political thinking belong to the 
liberalist trend initiated by Raja Rammohan Roy, not to the 
later trend of nationalism. 
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IV 

AN assessment 

For an assessment of Iswarchandra’s thinking, we may 
remember that he devoted with near exclusiveness to the social 
problems of the Hindus. Though this had some definite politi¬ 
cal implications, he did not dwell elaborately or explicitly on 
them. 

As to the nature of the ideal social condition towards which 
Iswarchandra would have the people of his country move 
through social reforms and intellectual awakening the most 
cardinal feature of it was to be humanism. This concept would 
imply kind and merciful treatment by the better off with those 
in distress. But such humanitarian work was only a fragment 
of the total ideal of humanism. What he seems to have aimed 
at, was to evoke in his society the humanist in man in full light 
and glory. His censure of the males in society for their inhu¬ 
man cruelty to women was nothing but lashing them with the 
expectation of humanist sensibility dawning on them. His 
advocacy and untiring efforts for the spread of modern scienti¬ 
fic vernacular education among his countrymen were directed 
to the same end of reviving in them their latent humanism 
lulled into stupefication by ageold ignorance and superstitions. 
This ideal moved his compassion so deeply that he considered 
no sacrifice too precious. He laid all his resources, his intellect, 
his physical and mental energies, his time, his reputations, his 
social position, and his wealth at the service of suffering 
humanity. 

Iswarchandra’s faith in the humanity of man was so total 
that under its ministering he was always uncompromising in 
doing what he conceived as 'his duty. On his way to the dis¬ 
charge of his dutiful tasks he would trample under his feet the 
selfish grudgings of his relations and friends, the grunts and 
frowns of his surly superiors in office, and the crooked and rude 
indignations of his critics and enemies. The proverbial stubborn¬ 
ness of his character may be found in most cases to arise from 
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his unflinching faith in his duty to the humanity of man. He is 
regarded as a radical, but the essence of his radicalisnf was his 
humanism. 

If his humanist faith prompted him to be stern and 
stubborn towards the cruel and the inhuman, he also sponta¬ 
neously wept for men and women in suffering. Madhusudan, 
the reputed Bengali poet of his time, observed that Iswar- 
chandra had the heart of a Bengali mother in him. “ He would 
not shed merely helpless tears in others' sorrow but extend his 
nursing hand to relieve tiiem as much as it was within his 
human capacity. Rabindranath Tagore commented rightly 
that it was neither mercy nor learning but an imperishable 
humanity that constituted the glorious aspect of his charac¬ 
ter.-’ 


We may also remember that Iswarchandra showed little or 
no interest in religious views and practices. He showed no 
respect for the Hindu enthusiasts about religion nor did he join 
the Brahmans to espouse the causes of monotheism and non- 
corporality of God. He had no respect for the evangelical 
activities of the Christian missionaries either. In fact he showed 
a remarkable indifference to such controversies then agitating 
other minds. Some of his contemporaries were led to accuse 
him of atheism while some recent commentators have commen¬ 
ded his stout disbelief in the existence of God. In support of 
the contention that he did not believe in God, some of Iswar- 
chandra’s stray comments have been referred to where he is 
reported to have questioned the probability of an all-seeing, all- 
mighty and benevolent God determining everything on earth. 
The omission of any reference to God in his first edition of 
‘Badhodaya’ has been mentioned in the same vien. A more 
reasonable apprisal of Iswarchandra’s thinking on the subject 
seems to be that he was reluctant to be drawn into the inso¬ 
luble, and therefore-—abortive, controversy regarding the 
existence, nature and designs of God. He would consider it 
more worthwhile to concentrate his energies and attention on 
the patriotic work for men around him. 
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Now we may understand that humanism was the central' 
theme and radicalism was the principal character of Iswar- 
chandra's social thoughts. His lack of interest in religion, his 
denunciation of the Vedanta as an untrue philosophy, his strong 
condemnation of the greed of lucre in the Sanskrit pundits of 
the orthodox brand, and his pungent satires directed at their 
shallow learning and dishonesty of intellect, his rational-human 
appreciation of the needs of change in Hindu society, and last 
but not least in importance, his stubbornness in matching 
practice in full conformity with his committed professions—all 
indicate with certainty that Iswarchandra was a radical thinker 
in the humanist tradition, no less than the Derozians or any 
others before him. 

In this connection we may recall that Akshay Kumar Datta». 
of whose learning and stoic character, Iswaichandra held a very 
high opinion and whose valued cooperation he sought in the 
educational work Iswarchandra had planned, was also a radical 
thinker. The radicalism of Akshay Kumar and Iswarchandra 
had much in common. Both differed with the radicalism of 
young Bengal specially for their emphasis on following stoic 
principles of personal and social conduct and character. How¬ 
ever, we may discern a difference between the radicalism of 
Iswarchandra and that of Akshay Kumar. Akshay Kumar was 
a radical in intellect and Iswarchandra was a radical in huma¬ 
nism. If the former was moved by a rational understanding of 
his task, the latter was moved by the compassions of his heart 
to do whatever he did. One might say, these were but comple¬ 
mentary developments of social thought in Bengal in the 
forward progressive direction. Their complementary radicalism 
completed the culmination of the liberalist enlightenment 
which is normally recognised as the iirst phase of Bengal 
renaissance. 

We may conclude that Rammohun and Iswarchandra are the 
two terminal thinkers of the first phase of the nineteenth 
century reawakening of Bengal, the former initiating it and in 
the latter it having reached its culmination. This phase of 
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reawakening stressed the universalist conception of nton and 
society, the rationalist disposition to examine all aspects of life 
and thought, the repudiation of ascriptive authorities, a search 
for new authorities in cultural, social and intellectual spheres, 
an inducement to the individual to assert the claims of his 
newly awakened conscience, and above all, a humanist appre¬ 
ciation of man himself. 
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an association ot the name, ‘Sarba Suvakari Sabha’ as a mouthpiece 
of which this magazine is identified. Vide Vidyasagar Rachana 
Saragraha, vol. IF, op. cit., editors' comments, p. 1 and Karunasagar 
Vidyasagar, Tndramitra, Ananda Publishers, Cal., 1969 vide footnote 
p. 618. 

2. This is a very brief summary of his essay appearing in ‘Sarbasuvakari’. 

3. Dr. B.B. Majumdar, History ot Indian Social and Political Ideas, 
from Rammohun to Dayananda, Calcutta, 1967, p. ISl. 

4. A free translation of two sentences from the second paragraph of the 
first tract. 

5. This translation of the verse is quoted from the Young Bengal's 
organ, Bengal Spectator, of July 1842. Tswarchandra stated in his 
first tract that a controversy over widow remarriage was there from 
some time before though without a conclusive agreement about its 
result. 

In his biography of Iswarchandra , Biharilal Sarkar referred to Raj- 
krishna Bandyopadhyay as having asserted tbat towards the end of the 
year 1853 A.D. (or 1260 B.S.), Iswarchandra discovered this Parasara 
verse, ‘Naste Mrite' etc. 

We might submit, however, that this verse was already known and 
was not discovered by Iswarchandra as late as fa 1853. What he 
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might have discovered was the other Parasara verse Krite tu Maoava 
etc. su{,gesting that Parasara was the proper authority for the 
Kaliyuga. This provided Iswarcbandra with a logical relevance of 
the Naste Mrite verse in his defence of widow remarriage. This 
discovery gave an edge to the Naste Mrite verse over other verses in 
Manu, Gautama etc. prohibiting virtually the remarriage of widows. 

6. Vide the conclusive paragraphs of the first and the second tracts, ibid., 
pp. 32-33 and 164-165. The quoted portion is a free translation from 
the concluding passage of the second tract. 

7. In this counter petition it was said: “That, whatever be the supposed 
evils of Kulin Polygamy, your petitioners apprehend >our Hon’ble 
Council cannot interfere with that subject without legislating on 
Hindu polygamy in general, nor would it be fair, they submit, to 

enact a law prohibiting polygamy among the Hindus without, at Ae 

same time, abolishing Mahomedan polygamy, so that your Hon ble 
Council will have to consider whether polygamy as well amongst the 
Hindus as the Mahomedans should at once be abolished ....*’ Vide 
proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Bengal during May 1866, General 
Department, No. 73. Also quoted in ‘Karunasagar Vidyasagar’, by 
Indra Mitra, Calcutta, 1969. 

8. The first tract on poljgamy may be read in full for this account 
presented. Vide Vidyasagar Rachana Samgraha, vol. II, op. cit., 
pp. 167-244. 

9. A memorandum on vernacular education drawn up by Iswarcbandra 
in Karunasagar Vidyasagar, op. cit., pp. 746-748. The Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal in a minute appreciaied both the merit of this 
memorandum and the zealous work done by Iswarcbandra for the 
cause. Vide ibid. He felt, his hopes could materialise if his numerous 
suggestions for change in the study of Sanskrit College made on 
December 16, 3850 were acted upon, ibid., pp. 710-719. 

10. Vide his memorandum, ibid. 

11. Quoted from Iswarchandra's concluding remarks on the proposal. 
Vide Rachana Samgraha, vol. I, op. cit., p. 10. 

12. Vide his memorandum, in ante. 

13. Iswarcbandra’s Notes on the Sanskrit College dated April, 12, 1852 
in Karunasagar Vidyasagar, qp. cit., p. 725. Also report on Sanskrit 
College by Iswarcbandra to the Secretary to the Council of Education 
dated December 10, 1850, ibid., p. 717. 

14. Iswarchandra’s reply to Dr Ballantyne in ibid., pp. 726-733. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Karunasagar Vidyasagar, op. cit., pp. 757-758. 

17. Kabita Samgraha, poems written by Iswarcbandra Gupta, a 
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biographical sketch of Gupta and his poetical excellence (in Bengali) 
ed. Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya, Calcutta, 1855, recently publish¬ 
ed afresh under the editorship of Bhavatosh Datta, Calcutta, 1968, 
p. 44. 

18. Golam Murshid, the editor cf ‘Vidyasagar Smarak Grantha’ (a 
commemoration volume produced on the ocassion of Iswarchandra’s 
150th birth annivereary in 1970 from Bangladesh) commented in the 
inlrcducticn: “The 150th birth anniversary of Vidyasagar has been 
celebrated by Bengalees in two ways. One group smashed the stone 
image of Vidyasagar and the other in a more heartless manner, 
showedftotal indifference.” Vide the Indian edition, Calcutta, 1971, 
p. 7, introduction. 

19. Badruddm Umar concludes his essay on Vidyasagar thus; “Though 
like Bankim Chandra, Iswarchandra has not directly presented a view 
opposed to the interests of the peasants, his indifference to the 
peasants demarcates the confines of his thinking. And it is essential 
from this progressive perspective to correctly consider and evaluate 
the limitations of Iswarchandra.” Ibid., p. 15 (Free translation used). 

20. Puratan Prasanga by Bipin Bihari Gupta, Vidya Bharati edition, 
Calcutta, 1373 B.S., pp. 49-50. 

21. Vide letter of Suryamukhi to Kamalmani in Bishabriksha, Bankim 
Granthavali, vol. III, Sahitya Parshat edition, 4th reprint, p. 32. 

Among other disparaging statements of Bankim the following 
may be recalled. 

“If successful translation from other languages constitutes any 
claim to a high place as an author, we admit them in Vidyasagar’s 
case; and if the compilation of very good primer for infants can in 
any way strengthen his claim, his claim is strong. But we deny that 
either translating or primer-making evidences a high order genius; and 
beyond translating and primer-making Vidyasagar had done nothing.” 
This was written in Calcutta Review ii. 1871. Vide quotation in 
Vidyasagar Smarak Grantha, ed. Azaharuddin Khan and Utpal 
Chattopadhyay, Calcutta, 1947—a contribution by Bhavatosh Datta, 
pp. 356-357. 

22. Vide‘Modem India and the West’ed.L.S.S. O’ Malley, OUP, 1941 
reprinted in 1968, Appendix I to Chap. V on the Press, p. 215. 

23. Vide his letter No. 702 dated March 28, 1851 to F.F.C. Hayes, Offg. 
Secretary to the Council of Education in Unpublished letters of 
Vidyasagar, op. cit., pp. 5-10. 

24. Sibnath Shastri—Atmacharit, First Edition, Calcutta, 1918, pp. 218- 
219. In the third edition published under theeditorshipofSatis- 
chandra Chakravarti appearing in 1940, and subsequent editons this 
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reference to Sisirkuniar has been omitted. But by that time the author 
Sibnath Shastri had already expired. 

25. Vide an article‘Vidyasagar Prasanga’ by Kshitishprasad Chattopa- 
dhyay (a grandson ''rom Iswarchandra’s daughter’s side) in 
'Navodaya’, Tirst Annual Number, 1362 B.S., p. 77. 

26. Madhusudhan remarked that Iswarchandra “had the genuis and 
wisdom of an ancient age, the energy of an Englishman and the heart 
of a Bengali mother”, vide his letter of Sept. 2, 1864, No. 101 in 
Rachanavali, Sahitya Samsad edition, Calcutta, 1974, p. 587. 

27. Vidyasagarcharit in Rabindra Rachanavali, vol. XI, op. cit., p. 331. 
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I 

Son of Ramdhan and Rukshmini, Harishchandra Mukhcrjee 
was born in April, 1824 at the house of his maternal uncles 
Bireshwar and Debnarayan Chatterjees in Bhawanipore, Cal¬ 
cutta. As was the case with children of many Kulina fathers in 
those days, Harishchandra’s mother being left by his father to 
live and depend on Harishchandra’s maternal uncles, Harish 
was born and brought up in their house. From the nature of 
poor education provided to him, it seems certain that his eaily 
life was spent in miseries and destitution. He attended from 
the age of five a Pathsala to receive primary education of a 
different sort. His eldest brother initiated him in the learning 
of English alphabets at home. When he was seven or eight, he 
was admitted to the local Union School where he continued for 
about six years and had some elementary English education. 
He could not prosecute his studies for a longer period because 
of the persistent and pressing need he felt for supporting finan¬ 
cially his mother, brother and himself. Unable to receive the 
favour of any influential patron, he was for sometime dejected 
about getting any employment. He desperately took recourse 
to writing bills, petitions and letters in English for small fees. 
This experience perhaps secured soon the job of a bill-writer in 
the house of auctioneers, Tulluh and Company. His salary was 
ten rupees per mensem there. Though initially he appreciated 
this earning, he was soon driven to seek an augmentation of his- 
income. Finding no possibility of enhancement of his salary 
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there he left it. His modes of earning for a few years thereafter 
were non-descript. Not till he was twenty-four in 1848, did 
fortune smile on him. In the meantime, he engaged himself 
continuously in self-study. He regularly attended Calcutta 
Public Library. Possibly through such efforts he had brushed 
his knowledge of English and learning in general adequately so 
that in 1848 he could successfully compete for a clerical situa¬ 
tion in the office of the Military Auditor-General, Calcutta. His 
pay was initially Rupees twenty-five only. While serving there, 
by dint of his sincere exertions and ability he earned the 
esteems of his superiors among whom Colonel Goldie, the 
Military Auditor-General and Colonel Chamney, the Deputy 
Auditor-General invited Harishchandra to use their private 
libraries. In c ;ursc of time Harishchandra rose to the highest 
position a native of India could aspire after, namely, the posi¬ 
tion of Assistant Military Auditor with a salary of Rupees four 
hundred per mensum. At the sametime, his private studies gave 
him the renown of one of the mostly widely-learned Indians in 
politics in those days. He started contributing occasionally 
articles to the Hindu Intelligencer established by Kashiprasad 
Ghosh and the Englishman. In 1852 he joined the British 
Indian Association in which organisation he became a promi¬ 
nent leader. He became reputed as a man versed in politics, 
history, jurisprudence and law.' He became interested also in 
the work of the Brahmo Samaj, a branch of which he set up 
at Bhowanipur. 

Ramgopal Sanyal has referred to the unhappy family life 
Harishchandra had to put up with. His firs* wife gave birth to 
a son when Harish was only sixteen. But both his wife and the 
son died within two to three years thereafter. He married a 
second time and this wife survived Harish. Harishchandra’s 
mother was reported to have caused much torment to the son 
by picking up unnecessary quarrels and thereby disturbing the 
peace of the house. Harishchandra would not still allow his 
respect for and devotion to his mother to suffer. Possibly in 
the process he himself suffered mentally so much that he took 
to the habit of drinking in an effort to keep his mind in perfect 
oblivion of the painful experiences of his family life. But wine 
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would not keep him out of work. Rather it helped him work 
mightlong for the Hindu Patriot. Ramgopal Sanyal would*add: 
“Want of domestic felicity sometimes led him into other vices 
which it is now painful to reflect upon.”- 

We in Bengal recall Harishchandra neither for the stark 
poverty he began his life in nor for mental sufferings he had to 
put up with in his family life. We remember him in connection 
with what he had done as the editor of the Hindu Patriot and 
as a friend of the Indian ryots and landlords fallen in misera¬ 
ble plights at the cruel hands of the European indigo planters of 
Bengal. If we remember his support for the movement of 
Tswarchandra Vidyasagar for the remarriage of widows, or his 
strong criticisms of Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexation, and 
similar other social and political views, it is on the basis of 
evidence he left in the farm of his editorial comments and 
reviews on the pages of the Hindu Patriot. If we remember 
Harishchandra as a selfless donor for the cause of the hapless 
ryots of Bengal, it is in connection with his efforts to provide 
relief against the barbarous treatment by European indigo plan¬ 
ters and the molfusil magistrates who while occupying the seat 
of judgement remembered nothing more than the racial kind¬ 
redness to those planters. In the following section these two 
aspects of Harishchandra’s memorable performance are indica¬ 
ted in some detail. 


II 


Hindu Patriot 

Harishchandra’s social and political thinking found its 
expression at first in the pages of this English weekly. This 
weekly was started on January 6, 1853 by Madhusudan Ray 
from bis press in Kalakar Street of Barabazar. Its editors were 
three brothers, Srinath Ghosh, Kshetra Chandra Ghosh and 
Girishchandra Ghosh. Girishchandra ultimately had the editing 
job on himself till 1856. In the meantime in 1854 Madhusudan 
Ray sold out his press and the weekly *Hindu Patriot’ started 
being published from a press at Bhowanipur. By 1856 Haren- 
<;handra, the elder brother of Harish became the dWner of a 
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press at Bhowanipur from where it started being published 
under the editorship of Harishchandra. It seems Patriot before 
1856 as he is reported to have collaborated with Girishchandra 
in writing for the Hindu Patriot from about 1853.*' Though 
Srinath and Kshetrachandra might have served their connec¬ 
tion with the paper quite early, Girishchandra continued his 
association after its proprietorship was transferred to Haren- 
chandra Mukherjee. In any case Harishchandra was in sole 
charge of writing and editing others’ writings for the Hindu 
Patriot between 1856 and 1861, To get an idea of the nature 
of his thought we may refer to some subjects which agitated 
public minds at ihe time. 


Social Matters 

Harishchandra came forward with strong support for the 
movement Iswarchandra Vidyasagar had launched for introduc¬ 
ing the remarriage of Hindu widows. In his ‘Hindu Patriot* 
he advocated the proposed reform with all the force of logic 
and compassion he had at his command. At the sametime 
Harishchandra could not swallow the European hatred at the 
Hindus’ traditional social and family system in other respects. 
He defended the Hindu joint family system as a worthy institu¬ 
tion helping the maintenance of relatives who have no means of 
their own livelihood and also inculcating in the members of such 
a family the virtuous qualities of sharing fortune with others 
less happily placed than themselves. 

In an article, “Hindu and European civilisation—a contrast” 
appearing in the ‘Hindu Patriot’ in 1854, Harishchandra presen¬ 
ted the idea that both have their own merit.s and none can be 
reproached by the standard of the other. He thus skilfully 
sought to reply to the unmerited accusation levelled by some 
Europeans that the Hindu<civilisation was nothing more than 
some barbarians.** 

Harishchandra took to Brahmoism as his religion. Obviously 
he was aware of the necessity of reforming many of the current 
social practices prejudicious to the Hindus themselves. But 
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because of a strong sense of pride for his own country and its 
people, he would not leave unanswered the campaign of h^red 
carried on by some unworthy Englishmen against the Indians. 

Political Matters 

Harishchandra showed his first lively and laudable interest 
in Indian politics on the eve of the revision of the Indian 
Charter Act in 1853. The British Indian Association which he 
joined in 1852, sent in a petition pointing out the main direc¬ 
tions in which the Act ought to have been revised to meet the 
needs of interest of the Indian people. Even though Harish¬ 
chandra might not have hand in drafting this petition, he had a 
hand in the elaboration of the issues included in this petition.^ 
Besides, a booklet was issued under the pseudonym, ‘A Friend 
of India’ to indicate the much needed revision of the Charter 
Act of 1833. Some have claimed for Harishchandra the 
authorship of this booklet.'* The reforms urged in both were, 
among others, the following: separate councils of the Gover¬ 
nor-General for legislative and executive business; inclusion of 
Indians in the legislative Council; separation of judiciary from 
the executive; placing Bengal under a Lt. Governor; judicial 
reforms including the setting up of a High Court by amalgamat¬ 
ing the Supreme Court and the Sadar Courts, abolition of the 
Company's monopoly over suit and opium trade; augmenting 
the salaries of lowest paid government servants with money 
saved from the reduction of salaries of ihe highest paid servants; 
and provision for improved educational opportunities. Harish¬ 
chandra cannot be given the credit for initiating any of these 
proposals for the first time. This account only perhaps indicates 
that he was in agreement with other political leaders on these 
issues and that he felt interested in these matters. 

Among the political matters on which his thinking deserves 
recognition for pioneering or original contribution is the critical 
assessment of Dalhousie’s policy of annexation. During his 
tenure of 1848-56 as Governor General of India Dalhousie 
started eagerly applying the doctrine of lapse to the native 
states. According to this doctrine, Dalhousie maintained, if 
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any native prince under British protectorate was childless, then 
he would be regarded an intestate on death and the title of his 
territory would pass into the hands of the Government of 
British India is so facto. In certain cases it was asserted on 
behalf of the native prince that under the traditional right he 
enjoyed, he was competent to adopt a child to inherit his terri¬ 
tory. But Dalhousie denied this claim outright. Applying this 
doctrine he brought under the direct administration of the 
British Indian Government the territories of Satara, Jhansi, 
Nagpur and Sambalpur. He discontinued the annual pensions 
of the native princes of Karnataka and Tanjore because they had 
adopted sons to avoid the intestate condition. Peshwa Baji Rao 
IT who was deposed in 1818 and was enjoying an annual 
pension from that time under an agreement also had adopted 
Nana Sahib. Nana Sahib had been enjoying pensions as the 
heir of Baji Rao H. But Dalhousie discontinued paying his 
pensions too. 

Besides, applying Wellesley’s policy Dalhousie took over the 
native state of Oudh on the ground of alleged misrule by its 
Nawab Suja-ud-daula. He took over a part of Sikkim on the 
alleged ground of wrongful treatment by its ruler with two 
officers of the British Indian Government. He ceded Berar from 
Hyderabad on ground of failure of the Nizam to fully pay for 
the British force stationed in Hyderabad. 

This was the nature of the policy of annexation Dalhousie 
was pursuing with an excessive zeal and aggressiveness. 
Harishchandra attacked this policy in the pages of the Hindu 
Patriot.’ 

The next issue that attracted Harishchandra’s close attention 
was the treatment accorded to the native by the Government 
during the Revolt of I857.*lt is to be remembered that nowhere 
did Harishchandra consider this event as a revolt by the people 
against the British rule. He wrote as early as on May 21, 1857: 
“The horrible details of the Mutiny and massacre of which 
rumours and reports have reached town during the last few days 
have fallen upon a state of public feeling utterly unprepared to 
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receive them even after the seditious misconduct and disband- 
ment of two regiments of the line. It was certainly known that 
a spirit of disaffection pervaded the entire native army; but 
there were specious reasons for supposing that it could rise to 
the culminating point and manifest itself by deeds only in the 
distant and disliked cantonments of Bengal. The favourite 
stations of Meerut and Delhi have, however, been the scene of 
mutincering violence such as has no parallel in the Military 
history of British India . . . ' ftc was ware that Govern¬ 

ment had speedily takcii action to disband mutincering forces 
and threw its members out of employment. But the English 
public in India were urging upon far more cruel reprisal. 
Harishchandra's view was expressed thus: “Government has 
been censured for dealing too leniently with the Mutineers in 
Bengal. We can scarcely conceive what other punishment than 
dismissal from a most desirable service could be awarded to 
men who at worst were misbehaving under a delusion, and were 
guilty of passive Munity only, ft would have hardly been 
consistent with the principles and dignity, not to mention the 
policy of the Indian Government, to have made every soldier of 
the 19th and 34th Regiments of Bengal Infantry martyrs in the 
eyes of their countrymen, and such they would have been, if the 
forfiet of their lives or liberties were exacted from them for 
persisting in a course of passive incubordination in obedience to 
what everyone believes to be the dictates of his conscience.”® 

It appears from this piece that Harishchandra was in a way 
able to appreciate the call of conscience of those soldiers who 
refused to use their teeth to use cartridges greased with the fat 
of cows and pigs. He would not consider it unjust on behalf of 
Government also to dismiss them from service. But to injure 
their life and liberty in any other way would not have any justi¬ 
fication whatsoever. Possibly at this stage, Harishchandra’s 
information was that neither the soldiers nor the Government 
did anything more. But things went far ahead. At least later 
it was no secret. Harishchandra offered his comments on the 
actual turn of events four months later in another article. He 
wrote: “It is impossible to deny that immediately after the first 
successes over the rebels, the work of retribution waa. carried a 
little too far, and that too in a manner not to be expected from 
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the agents of a civilised Government.... Brigadier Neill’s 
course from Benares to Allahabad was marked by corpses of 
villagers all of whom did not approach this force with hostile 
intentions. We will not speak of other atrocities committed by 
soldiers over whom, if discipline had been exercised, it would 
have had its sway. The river sides for miles presented an array 
of demolished homes. Thai the population thus punished 
harboured many who desei ved the severest punishment that 
could be inflicted, we will not deny. But the result proved that 
the principle of English law—that it were better that ten guilty 
should escape than one innocent should suffer -eris less in 
respect to sound policy than the converse maxim of the blood 
hunters . . . Harishchandra wanted that the Gevernor- 
General should caution the local government against the possi¬ 
bility of provoking hostility among the native population by 
wanton cruelty displayed innocent people. He gave expression 
to his firm faith in liberalism when he countered the current 
suggestions of the Anglo-Indian press and platforms for retalia¬ 
tory steps against the people of India. Such suggestions started 
with a total lack of understanding of the sentiments which 
prompted the sepoys and others participating in the revolt. The 
remedy was sought by outraged Anglo-Indians in schemes of 
disarmament of the people, high and low, everywhere in the 
British-Indian territories and of Europeans’ permanent settle¬ 
ment in Colonies so as to keep the native population in fear of 
the use of fire-arms by the English settlers against any recalci¬ 
trant proneness anywhere in the country. They also suggested 
for this purpose the dispossession of Indian landholders of their 
lands and their distribution among Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. Harishchandra attempted through his articles in the 
Hindu Patriot to remove the misapprehensions from Anglo- 
Indian minds by reasserting the basic faith of the people in the 
lofty principles of liberalis|n introduced by the British to the 
governance of the people in this country and also their basic 
faith in the honest intentions of Government to ensure the 
good of the people. He then suggested how each of the pro¬ 
posals suggested out of malice and a misclinevous zeal for 
reprisal would only further worsen the climate of misunder¬ 
standings which gave rise to the events of the mutiny. Harish- 
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Chandra strongly disapproved the suggestions for disarmament 
and dispossession of the native landholders and the colonisation 
of Europeans in India. The Governor-General Canning did 
not respond positively always to the suggestion of the angry 
Anglo-Indian Press. He was, therefore, derisively called 
^Clemency Canning’ by that Press. Canning, however, took a 
keen interest in Harishchandra’s Hindu Patriot. 

As time went on, Harishchandra felt that the year 1857 
“will form the date of an era unsurpassed in importance by any 
in the history of mankind. For us who are living in the midst 
of those scenes which have stamped this epochal character on 
the year, it is impossible to realise in its fullest measure the 
interest that will attach to it in the eyes of posterity. Our minds 
are too fulls of the incidents of the rebellion—of this siege and 
the massacre, the battle, the retreat, the ambuscade, mutinies, 
treacheries and treasons--they are far too agitated to receive a 
fair image of the present.” Though aware of this limitation of 
his contemporaries, native and British, to appreciate the full 
significance of the rebellion of 1857, his own appreciation does 
not appear to lend support either to the munity of the soldiers 
or to the rebellion of the people because according to him, “it 
has ravaged the land in its length and breath, spreading crime 
and misery of every hue and form. And when now its strength 
has been broken and its end has made itself visible, it bids 
fair to leave the nation a legacy of prolonged yet unknown 
troubles.”’’ 

On the other hand, Harishchandra was one among few 
Indians who failed to welcome the decision of the British 
Government after the revolt of 1857 to directly take over the 
administration of India bringing to an end the governance by 
the East India Company. It is doubtful if Harishchandra 
wanted to defend the continuance of the Company’s administra¬ 
tion. It was his feeling that the government in India so long 
depended on a stable balance among three forces—the Civil 
Service, the Supreme Court of Calcutta and tlie Indian land¬ 
lords. He wrote: “They balanced each other*, checked and 
counter-checked each other, and under the shade of a constitu- 
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tion founded on British principles but adapted to Asiatic 
circumstances, and framed with such special reference to the 
exigencies of future progress, the country advanced rapidly in 
wealth, prosperity and civilisation.”^- Firstly, with the rise of 
a newly educated class in Bengal, a change of the constitution 
was already overdue. He felt that the events of the revolt of 1857 
underlined further the need for a revolutionary change of the 
constitution. He disapproved the way in which this change was 
being considered and finalised by the British Government unila¬ 
terally. He boldly pointed out: “Can a revolution in the Indian 
Government be authorised by Parliament without consulting the 
wishes of the vast millions of men for whose benefit it is propo¬ 
sed to be made? The reply must be in the negative .... The 
time is nearly come when all Indian questions must be solved 
by Indians. The mutinies have made patent to the English 
public what must be the effects of politics in which the Native 
is allowed no voice.*’’’ 

The company’s supreme authority had of course many limi¬ 
tations for which it could be criticised. But Harishchandra 
felt, “India House, whatever may have been its other faults, has 
always cherished a strong Phil-Indian feeling.” He was afraid 
that once the authority was transferred from the hands of the 
Company directly to the hands of the Crown, the Secretary of 
State for India would “have to do one thing to conciliate Man¬ 
chester, another to conciliate Exeter Hall,’^ and a third to 
appease Lord Ellenborough’s opposition, a fourth to phase the 
tea-pounders-and all in disregard of the feelings and interests 
of the people of India.”’® 

From what we have so far known about Harishchandra’s 
views on the events of the revolt of 1857 and their impact on 
Indian politics, it may be asserted that though he was not at 
once placing the demand for 'complete independence of India 
from British rule, he definitely sought such political arrange¬ 
ments in which it would be possible for the people, at least its 
wealthy and educated sections, to determine norms and condi¬ 
tions under which the people of this country should be ruled. 
At the sametime, he still harboured the expectation that the 
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better elements among the English who were associated with the 
administration of this country, would respond positively to the 
paramount calls for the well-being of the Indian people and for 
their all round progress, social, political and economic. This 
basic frame of Harishchandra’s political outlook is all the more 
pointedly revealed through his life’s last and possibly the most 
memorable exertions in annection with the indigo revolt. An 
account of his thoughts and activities in this affair is given 
now. 

There were criticisms quite early in the nineteenth century in 
the native circles of the means and methods employed by the 
indigo planters in Bengal. As early as in February, 1828 in 
Rammohun’s paper, Sambad Kaumudi, there was a piece of 
news that indigo planters forcibly brought some pieces of land 
under indigo cultivation and in doing this they even resorted to 
a breach of the existing legal restrictions. Rammohun and 
Dwarakanath, however, defended the indigo planters as a class 
of enterpreneurs helping by their economic enterprise to raise 
the productivity of land and the level of wages so that the 
general condition of the rural people in areas of indigo planta¬ 
tion was looking up. This view was not from the beginning 
shared by many others. The other view found increasingly 
greater support among the native intellectuals of all shade. On 
the one hand the Sambad Chandrika, the mouth piece of the 
socially orthodox sections, was carrying on its opposition to the 
Europeans’ indigo plantation as having damaged the native 
economic interest. On the otherhand, among the members of 
the young Bengal, Pcarychand Mitra in an article in Calcutta 
Review alleged that the tyranny of the indigo planters was one 
of the serious complaints of the ryots of Bengal. Akshaykumar 
Datta joined issue in the pages of his journal, Tattwabodhinee 
Patrika. The Hindu Patriot as early as in 1853 started comp¬ 
laining against various forms of oppression of the planters. 
Thereafter reports of various types of maltreatment, deceptions, 
and tortures of ryots were received against the planters rather 
more continually. 

Frederick Schurr, a missionary of Nadia Wote to the 
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Church Missionary Society’s secretary in Calcutta as early as on. 
April 17, 1853: “Surely it is time that the Indian Government 
put a stop to such inhuman and cruel proceedings. Every 
indigo factory deserves to be closed, yea, utterly abolished.’*^® 
But the Society did not commit itself on this issue till quite 
later. In 1856 they submitted a petition to the Legislative 
Council of India urging some reforms for putting a stop to the 
wrongful activities of the native zamindars with their ryots. 
This petition was silent on the misdemeanours of the European 
indigo planters. 

By the middle of the 1850*s the planters* factories were 
turned into indigo godowns. establishment for obtaining slave 
labour and for deceiving growers, courts for trying ryots, 
dungeons confining and belabouring refractories, and brothels 
for prostituting planters and their subservient native employees 
—all rolled in one. In a factory on the Mathabhanga river, 
less than Kilometres from Krishnanagar of Nadia District 
thirty to fifty-two lashes were administered to Golab Biswas, 
Ramchandra Bandyopadhyay, Madhav Rajbansi, Khudiram 
Ghosh and others,^" 

Besides, by this time, destroying crops and property, loot¬ 
ing, wanton snatching, arson, and employing lathials (retainers 
armed with sticks) were some of the other heinous crimes the 
planters resorted to for punishing refractory ryots. 

In spite of this, in 1857 onwards, powers of honorary magis¬ 
trates were bestowed on twenty-nine planters by Halliday. In 
this period this honour was not bestowed on any but one native 
zamindar. This naturally tilted the balance between the 
planters and the native ryots further towards the larcenous 
planters. 

All this came in for sharp and yet sober comments by 
Harishchandra in his Hindu Patriot. He displayed a deep- 
sympathy for the suffering native population and in the name 
of liberal British Principles of justice and fairness condemned 
the licentious planters. He complained of the partiality of 
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European magistrates, police darogas and the Governmtnt of 
Bengal towards the planters in cases where the latter deserved 
to be restrained or even punished. He underlined the serious 
proportion to which these things rose in large parts of the rural 
areas of Bengal under indigo cultivation. He felt that the 
racial animosity prompted the European officers of Government 
the English Press in Calcutta and European businessmen in 
Bengal to indiscriminately take the side of the planters and 
either to ignore or even justify the persecutions of the native 
people at the hand of the planters. He warmed that such atti¬ 
tudes would not help the rulers in convincing the ruled of 
the formers’ intention to rule this country for the good of its 
people. 


Harishchandra must have been in a predicament. In the 
wake of the Revolt of 1857 Act XV of June, 1857 was passed 
to prevent the Press from freely circulating opinions and acti¬ 
vities of the rebels and the Government. Shyamsundar Sen, 
editor of the bilingual (Bengali and Hindi) Samachar Sudhabar- 
shan, the editor of the Persian journal Durbin, were tried for 
offence under this Act. For himself Harishchandra' was not 
opposed to British rule. But he felt it his honest duty to reveal 
the misrule in Bengal affecting the ryots and zamindars in its 
indigo district. And he needed both courage and discretion to 
wield his pen propers for the cause of the suffering ryots. Still, 
it was he who could describe one of the indigo rebels, Ramratan 
Mallik as “The Nana of Bengal”. 

The planters or their accomplices refused to learn a lesson 
from the sober exposition of their crimes in the pages of the 
Hindu Patriot. Things went from bad to worse daily. Ultima¬ 
tely in the years 1859-60 there arose a condition in which the 
victims of the planters, inhuman brutality had to organise them¬ 
selves for their own defence. There were some glorious 
instances of the indigo ryots being organised with lethal wea¬ 
pons to defend their life, liberty, hearth and home and the 
honour of their women against the barbarous attacks of the 
planters and their armed retainers. 
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In the meantime, the missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society and a small number of civil servants supported the 
demand of Harishchandra for setting up a Commission to 
enquire into the charges levelled by the ryots against the 
planters and the officials under Act XI of 1860 and to recom¬ 
mend remedial steps. The government could not ultimately 
ignore this demand. The Commission was set up with W.S. 
Seton-Karr as Chairman and on it Chandramohan Chatterjee 
represented the British Indian Association, W.F. Ferguson 
represented the planters, Reverend J. Sale represented the missi¬ 
onaries and Richard Temple represented the government. This 
Indigo Commission examined witnesses from May to August, 
1860, Harishchandra being examined on July 30, 1860. The 
ryots, and other rural people of Bengal almost to a man testi¬ 
fied that they were reluctant to work for indigo plantation but 
forced to do so on pain of brutal repression by the European 
planters carried on often with the aid of the magistrates and 
police. Their refusal to work for indigo cultivation was because 
(a) they were deprived of profit by coercion and fraudulent 
computation of the produce, (b) their “izzat and honour” was 
offended by the planters and their employees, (c) the planters 
did not { rest content with land willingly made available but 
annexed forcibly other lands which the ryots could profitably 
use for other crops, and (d) the oppresssion of the planters 
became too intolerable. They also complained of imprisonment 
by the planters, snatching of cattle, physical injury, and similar 
other activities clearly indicating that the planters took law into 
their own hands. 


Harishchandra testified that many zamindars, middlemen and 
Ryots came to him from several districts for advice. Before the 
Act XI of 1860 was passed, the majority of them sought advice 
as to how they could avoid sowing indigo in their lands. But 
after that Act was passed, they wanted to know from Harish¬ 
chandra as to how they could withstand the coercionary 
measures adopted by the planters. They also wanted to know 
how they could avoid taking advances from the planters for 
growing indigo which they wished not to do the next year* 
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Harishchandra assisted them with advice and written out peti¬ 
tions and applications to various authorities. About the nature 
of his advice he said: invariably advised them to apply to the 
district authorities in the proper form for redress, and to go ‘to 
the next appellate authority, if they found no redress at the 
hands of the district authorities. I cautioned them against ever 
committing any breaches of the peace, or committing themselves 
in any manner by acting illegally. I explained to them that the 
operation of the Act was temporary, and that better measures 
would be devised next year, when T was sure they would be free 
to take or not to take advances. I generally advised them to 
seek for redress in Civil Courts, a mode of proceeding which I 
found was much less resorted to, than it should have been. T 
mean the Act for damages.*’ 

Harishchandra did not himself move about in the districts. 
He enlisted as mofussil correspondents for his Hindu Patriot 
Sisirkumar Ghosh who was then just less than twenty (later 
famed for his Amrita Bazar Patrika), Radhika Prasanna 
Mukherjee, then Deputy Inspector of Schools in Nadia, Mona- 
mohan Ghosh, then about fifteen years old and a student of 
Krishnanagar Collegiate School (later famed as a patriotic leader 
of the Indian League, Indian Association and the Indian 
National Congress) and above all, Dinabandhu Mitra (the 
author of the famous novel, Nildarpan), among others. It is 
from these and others who wrote to the mighty editor letters 
describing the harrowing tales of the ryots* plights at the hands 
of the planters that Harishchandra acquainted himself very 
accurately with the developments. Besides, many ryots them¬ 
selves came to meet him at his Bhowanipur residence. His 
residence was turned into a house of free hospitality for many 
such ryots during the peak period of the indigo revolt and the 
days of the Indigo Commissions* work. These ryots also gave 
him first hand information. 

Harishchandra was therefore able to describe to the Commis¬ 
sion the nature of the fearful amount of oppression by officials 
as well as Planters. The forms of oppression were: “Imprison¬ 
ment in large numbers in low, filthy, narrow godowns, breaking 
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into houses, plunder of property, insult of women by officers of 
police of various grades, instigated by the Planters.”^® 

In his Hindu Patriot Harishchandra similarly gave expression 
to his heart felt sorrow and hatred. Referring to the vagaries 
and cruelties of the planters and the police he wrote: “They 
speak what is literally a truth who speak of the prevalence of 
anarchy in some of the districts of Bengal. It is anarchy when 
a few men, by the mere force of the strong arm lord it over 
millions, and bar them from the benefits of Government. The 
external show of courts, policemen, and officials, is a mockery in 
regions where the oppressed man cannot approach the law but 
by permission of his oppression. It is anarchy there where 
latlialism the practice of employing armed retainers to oppress 
ryots by causing physical injury, plundering their property and 
taking away their women is an institution for the maintenance 
of which its patrons openly contend with legislature—where the 
iron will, the brave heart, and brute force will ensure their 
possessor complete supremacy. 

And why should it be so? These districts, the seat of this 
anarchy, are within eye-sight of a Government, the strongest in 
Asia. The people are a race who require the least amount of 
Government to keep their society together. It is a country of 
old traditions, which has known regular laws and courts of 
justice of nearly a century. One single tax of four millions is 
borne by the people themselves to the public exchequer with a 
punctuality not observed by the seasons. Religion reigns in the 
land with more than ordinary force. And yet there is anarchy 
in Bengal.” 

Harishchandra was equally eloquent in proudly commending 
the heroism and determination of the ryots resisting the aggres¬ 
sive planters at the height of the indigo revolt. He wrote: 
Bengal might well be proud of its peasantry. In no other 
•country in the world is to be found in the tillers of the soil the 
virtues which the ryots of Bengal have so prominently displayed 
ever since the indigo agitation had begun. Wanting power, 
wealth, political knowledge and even leadership, the peasantry 
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of Bengal have brought about a revolution inferior in magnitude 
and importance to none that has happened in the social history 
of any other country.”-^ 

The labours Harishchandra expended in connection with the 
indigo movement were too much for his health to withstand. Of 
him a biographer justly writes: “He sacrificed his self, his 
pleasures, peace, comfort, health and what not at the alter of 
his country.’’-- He spent his last farthing for the cause he 
espoused. Though his salary rose to four hundred rupees a 
month towards the end of his career in the Military Auditor 
General’s Office, he was found to have left nothing for the 
support for his widow when end came prematurely on June 16, 
1861 to this great patriot’s life. 

Before concluding this brief account of Harishchandra’s 
political ideas let us underline the point worthy of note that his 
thoughts and activities mark the watershed demarcating the 
end of the liberalist phase of the nineteenth century reawakening. 
The peculiarity typical of the watershed is that while there was 
an indubitable faith in the principles of liberalism the British 
rulers had overtly and covertly promised to pursue in carrying on 
their administration in this country, there was also the unmis¬ 
takable expression of the injured nationalist feelings whenever 
the British Government, its officials, even a considerable section 
of Civil British population here displayed their racial animosity 
and imperious attitudes. It is true, the nationalist consciousness 
was yet to develop in its full moment at this phase. But there 
was a peering glance at the coming vision that was more far 
ahead. Harishchandra’s political thinking typifies these charac- 
teristics of the watershed though basically belonging to the 
earlier phases. 
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Marxist Understanding of Bengal 
Renaissance 


When towards the end of the Moghul rule, foreign traders 
were coming to this country from the west, there was the possi¬ 
bility of a clash of, not only interests but also, of life and 
thought. The clash gradually matured as some of these trading 
groups were attempting to further their own interests by estab¬ 
lishing political control over different parts of the Indian terri¬ 
tory. Ultimately, the British traders were able to set up their 
centres of control at the three oceanic gates to India namely, 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Since, at that time trading with 
India was mostly to be conducted through sea routes, the 
British were able to pursue the clash of interest, and ways of life 
and thought more effectively than the other trading groups. In 
order to appreciate the nature of the significant events indicat¬ 
ing the forms or varieties of the nature of the clash it is neces¬ 
sary at first to understand the interests and ways of life and 
thought represented on the one hand by the British traders-cum 
rulers and by the Indian people on the other. In this respect, 
the Marxist attempt to clarify the position of the two sides was 
fortunately initiated by Karl Marx himself. The next section 
we may devote to the task of recalling how Marx viewed the 
Indian scene. 


Marx recalled in an essay (written when the Charter of the 
Bast India Company was being revised by the British Parlia¬ 
ment in 1853) that the so-called idea of a golden age of India 
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cannot be accepted because the story of Indian misery from 
much before the beginning of the Christian era is borne out by 
the Hindu mythologies. But Marx pointed out that the misery 
caused by the British to the people of India was of a different 
kind altogether from those which they suffered earlier at the 
hands of any tyrannis previously.^ This country was definitely 
torn many a time by internecine warfare, afflicted by aggres¬ 
sions and plunders by foreigners, humiliated by military defeat 
at the hands of alien armies and political subjugation by foreign 
dynasties, stricken with famines taking a heavy toll of lives and 
distressed by other ‘strangely complex, rapid and distructive* 
events before the British traders had set their foot on Indian 
soil. But such “wars, invasions, revolutions, conquests, famines 
. . . did not go deeper than its surface.”® In fact, when one 
native ruling dynasty was replaced by another, or a ruler was 
replaced by another from the same dynasty, or a native dynasty 
was replaced by an alien one, or a large empire set up by a 
ruler was broken up into smaller territorial regimes subsequen¬ 
tly, there must have occurred intrigue, conspiracy, treason, 
fratricide, and brutality involving wanton bloodshed and cruelty 
and crudity of many other dimensions. But the common people 
in the countryside were indifferent to such events taking place 
at the centres of power away from their own localities. Even 
when a famine would cause unlimited distress, starvation, 
deaths, and vagaries of absolute lawlessness in one area, the 
peoples of other areas had not the reason to feel their own 
peace disturbed. But this cannot be said about the impact of 
British activities in India. “England has broken down the entire 
framework of Indian society, without any symptoms of recons¬ 
titution yet appearing. This loss of his old world, with no gain 
of new one, imparts a particular kind of melancholy to the 
present misery of the Hindu, and separates Hindustan, ruled by 
Britain, from all its anctent traditions and from the whole of its 
past history.”® 

Before proceeding further we may now try to understand 
the tradition of Indian past history in respect fof social frame¬ 
work and associated matters so that it becomes possible to 
make an assessment of the British impact. In this connection 
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Marx refers to the following extensive quotation from an ofiEicial 
House of Commons report published in 1812.'* 

“A village, geographically considered, is a tract of country 
comprising some hundred or thousand acres of arable and waste 
lands; politically viewed it resembles a corporation or township. 
Its proper establishment of officers and servants consists of the 
following descriptions: The potail or head inhabitant, who has 
generally the superintendence of the affairs of the village, settles 
the disputes of the inhabitants, attends to the police, and per¬ 
forms the duty of collecting the revenue within his village, a 
duty which his personal influence and minute acquaintance with 
the situation and concerns of the people render him the best 
qualified for this charge. The kurnum keeps the accounts of 
cultivation, and registers everything connected with it. The 
tallier and the totie^ the duty of the former of which consists in 
gaining information of crimes and offences, and in escorting and 
protecting persons travelling from one village to another; the 
province of the latter appearing to be more immediately confi¬ 
ned to the village, consisting, among other duties, in guarding 
the crops and assisting in measuring them. The boundaryman, 
who preserves the limits of the village, or gives evidence respect¬ 
ing them in cases of dispute. The superintendent of tanks and 
watercourses distributes the water for the purpose of agricul¬ 
ture. The Brahmin who performs the village worship. The 
schoolmaster, who is seen teaching the children in a village to 
read and write in the sand. The callendar-Brahmin, or astro¬ 
loger etc. These officers and servants generally constitute the 
establishment of a village; but in some parts of the country it is 
of less extent; some of the duties and functions above described 
being united in the same person; in others it exceeds the above- 
named number of individuals. Under this simple form of 
municipal government, the inhabitable of the country have lived 
from time immemorial. The boundaries of the village have been 
but seldom altered; and though the villages themselves have 
been sometimes injured, and even desolated war, famine or 
disease, the same name, the same limits, the same interests, and 
even the same families, have continued for ages. The inhabi¬ 
tants ghve themselves no trouble about the breaking up and 
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divisions of kingdoms; while the village remains entire, they 
care not to what power it is transferred, or to what sovereign it 
devolves; its internal economy remains unchanged. The potail 
is still the head inhabitant, and still act as the petty judge or 
magistrate, and collector or rentor of the village.” 

Marx emphasised the following characteristics of the village 
system: these villages were ‘stereotype forms of social organism’; 
in them there was the domestic union of agricultural and manu¬ 
facturing pursuits; the domestic industry combined ‘hand-weav¬ 
ing, hand-spinning and hand-tilling agriculture*; this village 
system was ‘the solid foundation of oriental despotism’; they 
restrained the human mind within the smallest possible com¬ 
pass, making it the unresisting tool of superstition, enslaving it 
beneath traditional rules, depriving it of all grandeur and his¬ 
torical energies; these villages took all calamities, like the ruin 
of empires, cruelties perpetrated in society, the massacre of 
populations in towns etc., as nothing more than ‘natural events’; 
human life in these village systems was ‘undignified, stagnatory, 
and vegetative’; the passivity of life in the village systems 
‘evoked on the other part, in contradistinction, wild, aimless, 
unbounded forces of destruction, and rendered murder itself a 
religious rite in Hindustan.’ Caste and slavery were contami¬ 
nating distinctions to mark life in the villages; man living in 
them surrendered to nature and external circumstances without 
ever seeking to master them for his own good; and these village 
systems ‘transformed a self-developing social state into never- 
changing natural destiny.’ 

In other words we find that in India in the period before the 
advent of the British, there were thousands and thousands of 
villages all over the country, each of them living isolated from 
the rest, self-reliant, and having stereotype socio-economic struc¬ 
ture of its own. In each such village agriculture and industry 
found a union on the basis of each supplying the needs of the 
other, and both together supporting as squarely as possible the 
population of the village. Neither for the maintenance of the 
social and political order within a village, there was any need 
:felt for officers deriving their authority from outside the village. 
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Since the social life in each village had been being conducted 
with—but very little exposure to the outside world, eaclf such 
village developed a distinct life of its own. The social customs 
followed, the rules and norms practised in economic, educa¬ 
tional, and other spheres of life remained unchanged for ages. 
Therefore, the villagers paid little attention to the rise and fall 
of the ruling princes and dynasties or even to the wars and 
other violent disturbances that plagued the life of people in 
other localities in the country. As a result, people in a village 
developed an impression that the rules, norms and customs 
followed by them were eternally to govern their life. They also 
considered that the social framework with its current domestic 
authorities, was also to last eternally. This led them to develop 
an idea of static social structure and static social norms, change 
being understood as an anathema. Thus these stagnatory social 
organisms defended the prevalent structure and system even 
though these patently imposed unlimited burdens of sufferings 
upon the life of the people, particularly, those having their 
place in the lower strata of that social structure. This meant 
and involved untold miseries for people lying in the lower rungs 
of the social hierarchy. All such prejudices and sufferings 
people were getting crushed under were understood as natural 
and inevitable. People’s outlook of life was vitiated by an 
incorrigible fatalism. Therefore, human energies were not 
released in social orthodoxies and not directed to overcome 
their miseries. People remained stupefied and terrorised by 
the miracles of nature, disease, death, and other calamities 
which were taken as the retribution for sins committed by men 
to hosts of deities knowingly or unknowingly. Possessed by a 
desire to appease deities by wilfully undergoing severely painful 
penalties, they often resorted to suicide, hurting oneself with 
weapons, and even the sacrifice of their live children. All such 
cruelties and inhuman torture of others and self-tortures were 
supposed to be sanctioned by their religion. And in seeking 
relief from any of their sufferings, in meeting their felt wants, 
and in getting any desired result, men would resort to a lifeless 
imitation and an uninspiring repetition of what their fore-fathers 
were believed to have been doing from time immemorial. At 
such a stage of society, men could not develop theirtrue genius. 
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and potentialities beyond passively surrendering to the ways of 
life of their ancestors. 

What Marx emphasised is that before the British came, no 
other alien or revolting regime within could reach their destruc¬ 
tive activities to the heart of the social framework of this Indian 
village system. These villages suffered pillages and deaths but 
survived intact in respect of their social structure. There was a 
difference in the British attack for the first time since the heart 
of that social framework was targetted. It is true, the British 
like many of the preceding aggressors plundered Indian wealth 
and used swords and gunpowder to destroy thousands of lives 
in battles. But this was not where they differed from the earlier 
hordes of native rebels or foreign aggressors. In Marx’s words, 
“these small stereotype forms of social organisms have been to 
the greater part dissolved, and are disappearing, not so much 
through the brutal interference of the British tax-gatherer and 
the British soldier, as to the working of English steam and 
English Free Trade.”® 

In the traditional villages, people used to produce goods and 
offer services to meet the domestic needs of the village only. 
These goods and services were exchanged not through money 
but most often directly according to customary rules, and 
occasionally through barter. Commodity market was unknown 
except in some urban centres grown in response to administra¬ 
tive needs. These urban centres had very little impact upon 
the internal life and activities of the villages. When the British 
Traders came, they made a serious inroad into those villages by 
introducing money as the medium of exchange for commodities 
produced by the villagers. The villagers felt attracted to make 
over their production to the agents of the British Traders in 
exchange for the round silver pieces. This meant that the 
villagers* production were attracted away from internal consump¬ 
tion into the British Traders’ godowns from where again these 
were sent to the European market. The immediate impact of 
these activities of the British traders and the English steam 
was to destroy the self-sufficiency and self-reliance of the 
vi llagesaseconomic units. The villages could no longer expect 
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to have all they needed for the support of life from within. If 
again, the villagers would have to obtain their necessary 
supplies from outside, they would have to offer money in 
exchange for those goods. Thus, gradually in India’s economy, 
money began to rule the productive and distributive functions. 

Once, however, the self-supporting capability of the villages 
was getting lost, the villages were unable to hold firmly 
the traditional hierarchy within them. In fact, by the 
lure of money, some villagers started giving up their 
traditional functions, and their traditional living places. They 
were attracted to new kinds of functions. This mobility, so 
long considered an anathema, offered them new freedoms, even 
freedom from the obligations of rules, norms and practices 
which they had believed till the other day as eternal and inevi¬ 
table. This actually means freedom from social prejudices and 
superstitions in many cases. Man starts to calculate the pros 
and cons of events and actions not in terms of beliefs of divine 
favour and displeasure but in terms of visible effects on his 
own life. Thus the so-called eternal rules which so long kept the 
self-consciousness of man repressed under their enormous 
deadweight and prevented man from mastering nature, were 
now faced with a challenge. But all this new possibility could 
be fully fructified only if the socio-economic structure of the 
village could be destroyed. And indeed, the ‘British Free Trade’ 
and the ‘English steam’, were put to this destructive work. 

Marx was not oblivious of the fact that British rule in India 
was responsible for Indian misery in some peculiar ways. Marx 
explained this aspect of British rule in three distinctly different 
ways. First, he pointed out that the Indian villages were 
isolated from each other and did not interfere with each other 
generally. They were in that respect inoffensive. He wrote that 
it must have been sickening “to human feeling to witness those 
myriads of industrious patriarchal and inoffensive social 
organisations disorganised and dissolved into their units, thrown 
into a sea of woes, and their individual members losing at the 
sametime their ancient form of civilization and their hereditary 
means of subsistence.*’^ He again said, “This losa of his old 
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world, with no gain of a new one, imparts a particular kind of 
melancholy to the present misery of the Hindu, and separates 
Hindustan, ruled by Britain, from all its ancient traditions, and 
from the whole of its past history.”’ 

Second, Marx pointed out that not alone in India but in the 
whole of Asia, Governments used to perform three tasks—the 
plunder of the interior, the plunder of the exterior and the 
construction and maintenance of public works. The system of 
revenue collection used to be exacting. We may recall in 
corroboration of Marx that land revenue has been from one 
half to one-sixth of the harvest and this can very well be 
described as the plunder of the interior. By the plunder of the 
exteiior, Marx referred to the wars carried on as a matter of 
duty by a government to receive booties and tributes from the 
vanquished. The Hindu kings used to carry on invasions of 
unconquered countries as a matter of their sacred duty. (Only 
Asoka, an exception, forsook the practice after he came to 
repent the slaughter, death and deportation of men, involved in 
tlie war of Kalinga.) The Muslim rulers did the same, though 
not in the name of religious duty. And all this brought those 
kings riches plundered and received in the form of tribute from 
the territories overrun. So far as the task relating to public 
works is concerned, Marx said that for artificial irrigation by 
canals and waterworks and other kinds of use of water, in 
western countries voluntary associative enterprise of private 
individuals was possible. But in India and other Asiatic count¬ 
ries, due to the low technical progress of civilisation and the 
vast territorial extent, for those purposes the Government’s 
central interference was felt necessary. Whether these are 
adequate explanations or not, it is a fact that in India, unlike 
in other wes'ern countries, the central government showed 
greater interest in and took responsibility for certain kind of 
public works like digging ponds, constructing roads, providing 
for roadside shelter for travellers, and building and maintaining 
irrigation works etc. Marx complained, the British rulers took 
upon themselves the first two traditional tasks of erstwhile 
Indian rulers, namely, plunders of the interior and the exterior, 
but not the third task, that of public works. 
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Third, Marx complained that the handloom and the spin¬ 
ning-wheel, which “were the pivots of the structure” of the 
Indian society were broken up by the British intruder. 
“England began with driving the Indian cottons from the 
European market; it then introduced twist into Hindustan and 
in the end inundated the very mother country of cottons”.” 
Marx noted that in 1824 Britain exported not more than one 
million years of cloth to India but in 1837 it rose to sixty-four 
million yrads. Dacca, which was famous for finest muslins had 
its population decreased from one hundred and fifty thousand 
to only twenty thousand in the same period. Marx wrote: 
“This decline of Indian towns celebrated for their fabrics was 
by no means the worst consequence. British steam and science 
uprooted, over the whole surface of Hindustan, the union 
between agriculture and manufacturing industry.”'* 

Marx thus tried to show that the rule of the British East 
India Company in this country was different from erstwhile 
regimes not in respect of the heavy taxation collected from the 
people though this was plunderous in character. It is not also 
different in respect of the barbarity it unleashed through the 
sword in the process of overthrowing the native regimes, one 
after another, and of foisting its own control upon different 
areas of the Indian territory through deceit and the treacherous 
use of the sword. For all previous native and foreign regimes 
had practised these activities with no more moral and humane 
qualms. The only point of difference was perhaps that the 
British neglected the public works which previous regimes did 
not. 

From another point of view, however, the British rule was 
definitely different. It destroyed the basic socio-economic 
structure upon which the Indian society so long seemed to rest 
with stability. But this difference has been historically a neces¬ 
sity, to bring Indian society out of its stagnation, vegetation and 
undignified stupor. The British rble was consciously designed 
to serve the mercantile interests of the British industry and 
trade. But this role had also the effect of setting this subconti¬ 
nent on the principal track of the development t>f a bourgois- 
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economic order. Marx thought that from the pre-existing 
feudal order a transition to the bourgois order was a necessary 
historical step without which the further progressive transition 
to a socialist order was not possible. The experience of the 
western European socio-economic and political developments 
over a few centuries preceding gave Marx this conviction. Since 
Marx did not find in India any significant symptoms in this 
country’s native socio-economic history by which he could hope 
for an indigenous drive towards the development of a bourgois 
order, he felt that the British initiative in this direction was wel¬ 
come as an epoch-making event in the right direction of progress 
even though this was a strike from outside and also though this 
strike was prompted by the calculation of the foreign rulers* 
own selfish interests.^” 

This is how Marx indicated the historical context in which 
British rule in India was to be understood. It is now necessary 
to see how the early nineteenth century Indian leaders of 
thought and movement viewed the British role in India. Briefly 
though, this is attempted in the next section. 

II 

Before we survey the nature of social and political thought 
of the leading Indian thinkers of the early half of the nineteenth 
century, we may keep in mind that none of these thinkers had 
ever displayed any awareness, not to speak of the acceptance or 
application, of the methods characteristic of the Marxist 
analysis of socio-economic and political development of man’s 
social history. Any efforts to discover similarity of approach 
in that sense are bound to be hopelessly unrewarding. It is 
better to follow the ways of Indian thought on the question of 
the role of British rule in India in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, as these actually occur. 

Raja Rammohun Roy, we know, complained of the long 
continued tyranny of India’s former rulers and wecomed that 
under British rule the people of India were being assured of the: 
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enjoyment of liberty, social happiness and the opportunity of 
free inquiry into literary and religious subjects. Rammohlin was 
not only a staunch adherent of the principle of private indi¬ 
vidual property of land, he also believed that this principle had 
been effective in India from early times under the previous 
Hindu and Mohanunedan rulers. While he welcomed the 
Permanent Settlement with the landlords under the British 
rulers in recognition of this principle, he wanted the permanent 
settlement to extend to the cultivators too. He considered the 
exacting rent collected from the peasants to be a positive hin¬ 
drance to the .prospect of social happiness of the millions of 
cultivators in the Indian countryside. He opposed any move to 
increase the rent further. On the other hand, he wanted a 
reduction of the Government’s demand upon the landlords and 
a proportionate reduction in the rent to be collected from the 
cultivators. He made a proposal that wealthy Englishmen of 
character should be encouraged to permanently settle in this 
country. Rammohun hoped, this would ensure that traders and 
civil servants from England who after making a huge fortune by 
their life-long endeavours in this country would not then with¬ 
draw their wealth from investment in this country. This ‘econo¬ 
mic drain’ would be stopped. Besides, their superior modes of 
cultivating the soil and improved technical arts in agriculture 
and commerce alike would afford opportunity to the wealthy 
in India to use their wealth in ways that would benefit not 
only themselves individually but the Indian economy also. 

Finally, we may note that Rammohun wanted far-reaching 
changes in the social and religious practices of the Hindus. He 
felt that the ignorance of the masses of what the religious scrip¬ 
tures of the Hindus actually prescribe and the selfish interests 
of the priestly class to keep the ignorant public under their 
domination, helped to perpetuate practices which could not 
stand the test of reason or intelligent scrutiny of the religious 
texts. Initially, Rammohun wanted that the remedy should 
dawn upon the people themselves as they get better opportu¬ 
nities of the study of the liberal arts, natural philosophy, mathe¬ 
matics and the science under preceptors of Euro^an learning* 
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Later, he defended also Government action in prohibiting the 
crudest customs militating against reason and humanity. 

From this brief account of Rammohun’s ideas of thought 
and belief it seems rather clear that in the canvas of his thought 
the British nation and the Indian people were not regarded as 
just two peoples, but as representing two ages. In Rammohun’s 
own language, the two ages were previous and present and not 
labelled more connotatively. But the connotations can be dis¬ 
cerned unmistakably. The previous age was one of political 
tyranny, social prejudice and economic stagnation or degrada¬ 
tion. The present age was one of political liberty, social libera¬ 
lism and economic progress.” Ramniohun welcomed the 
present age in preference to the previous one. 

We may not get the encyclopaedic canvas of Rammohun’s 
thought to recur in the other individual thinkers of the period. 
But the whole group from liberal disciples of Rammohun 
through the Derozian radicals and Akshaykumar Daita to 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar whose thoughts and activities have 
been surveyed in previous chapters of this book, surely 
present a unity of understanding with regard to the role they 
expected from the British Government in India till the Revolt 

of 1857. That understanding was again broadly in unanimity 

with Rammohun’s assessment.” They did not cultivate any 
racial or national hatred of the foreigners. But they too were 
patriotic in their own way, i.e., sincerely interested in the 
improvement of the economic, social, cultural and political con¬ 
ditions of life of the ndians. And in these they expected the 
British Government to lend support and sustenance. 

While this way of presenting the basic approach of the 
leaders of Bengal renaissance to the role of British rule in 
India, we need not totally gloss over the fact that these leaders 
ha!d also frustrating experiences. From Rammohun onwards 
every such leader complained not infrequently that in actual 
institutional framework set up by the British as also in the actF 
vitics of the British administrators there was a large gap bet¬ 
ween promise and poiformaince. The promise was not soughl 
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to be understood on the basis of verbal expressions of the 
British rulers, written or oral but on the basis of the* Indian 
leaders’ own expectations from certain results of British rule in 
India. This gap was pointed out in no uncertain voice though 
this was not considered enough justification to revise the basic 
approach. 

Finally, we may consider whether the leaders of the Indian 
renaissance in this period deserve commendation or reproach 
from the Marxist point of view. This is discussed in the next 
section. 


Ill 

We have indicated in the first section that for an assessment 
of the role of British rule in India, the aspect of foreign domi¬ 
nation was not so very relevant from the Marxist point of view. 
The question that the British rulers were pursuing the class 
interest of mercantile capitalists of Britain was a fact but also 
not very significant for such estimation. The role that deserves 
most of all to be kept in mind is that they were destroying suc¬ 
cessfully the socio-economic structure of the village economy 
and drawing various sections of the Indian people into the 
vortex of cash nexus and that the indigenous productive system 
was being increasingly governed by the market. This role further 
implied that the energies of man in this country which were 
kept stupefied so long under the dead weights of illiteracy, 
superstitions and irrational social prejudices in a stagnatory, 
vegetative and undignified social life, started being released from 
the hitherto-existing bondage. 

We have found on the Indian side, a broad welcome accor- 
<led by the leaders of the Bengal renaissance in this period to 
the role of the British Government in India. Rammohun parti¬ 
cularly welcomed that more of our production was earning 
good price under the British rule. He welcomed too the com¬ 
petitive import of foreign goods to our country even though this 
might to an extent be destructive of the less economical native 
productive system. Particularly, with regard to«alt Rammohun 
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advanced arguments in support of import of salt from England 
in order to make available for mass consumption of poor 
people salt at a cheaper rate. Some of the young Bengal thin¬ 
kers wanted abolition of the monopoly of the East India Com¬ 
pany in any trade whatsoever so that under Free Trade, the 
people of this country could avail commodities of everyday 
living at lower price. Both Rammohun and the young Bengal 
thinkers spoke in support of the use of more improved methods 
of cultivation and manufactures in this country. 

There is no doubt that the Bengal renaissance leaders were 
more outspoken about the most inequitable, irrational and 
unkind social practices of the Hindus than about either econo¬ 
mic or political needs of reform. But there is no doubt either 
that they expected the British rulers to extend a genuinely help¬ 
ing hand to the renaissance urge for social reforms. 

About the political reforms, Rammohun welcomed that the 
prospect of civil liberty was for the first time being opened be¬ 
fore the people of this country under British rule and that the 
despotic form of native governmental system was being replaced 
by a liberal one. 

In all these matters, the approach of the Bengal renaissance 
thinkers in the given period under review here has a large area 
of convergence with the Marxian assessment of the role of 
British rule. 

We need not forget that Marxists apply the consideration of 
class outlook for understanding the nature and purport of any 
society which is torn by class-division. But we must not a so 
forget that this class outlook is basically dependent on the basic 
structure of society. In Marx’s own language, ‘Tn the social 
production of their life, men enter into definite relations that 
are indispensable and independent of their will, relations o 
production which correspond to a definite stage of development 
of their material productive forces. The sum total of these 
relations of production constitutes the economic structure^ of 
-society, the real foundation, on which rises a legal and political 
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superstructure and to which correspond definite forms of social 
consciousness.*’^ “ • 

Any attempt to understand the class outlook and class 
interest of any class or section of people irrespective of or in 
isolation of the relation of that class to the economic structure, 
the real foundation would be an un-Marxist approach. Un¬ 
fortunately, m the name of Marxism some groups of people and 
individual analysts have attempted such un-Marxist analysis in 
regard to the nature and activities of the leaders of the Bengal 
renaissance of the first half of the nineteenth century. These 
analysts try to present these leaders as either representatives of 
the landlord class created by the British rulers under the Per¬ 
manent Settlement Act of 1793 or as representatives of the 
English-educated sections dependent for their living and pros¬ 
pects of life on the bounties of the British Government. Both 
categories are characterised accordingly either as against the 
interests of the peasant society or as anti-people or pro- 
British.^'* It is necessary to understand the error into which 
these analysts fall. 

It is not a fault for any class to think first of all of its own 
class interest or to act accordingly. The working class whose 
role is extolled by the Marxists very highly was even goaded to 
become increasingly more conscious of its class nature and class 
interest. If to mind one’s own class interest itself was wrong, 
then this was also an appeal to the working class to do wrong 
things. We may again quote Marx. “At a certain stage of 
their development, the material productive forces of society 
come in conflict with the existing relations of production, or 
what is but a legal expression for the same thing—with the 
property relations within which they have been at work 
hitherto.’’*'* The error of the analysts, we are speaking of, is 
that they would not state what were the forces of production 
and what, the relations of production in the given period or 
attempt to point out how far the existing relation of production 
were in conflict with the forces of production. In fact, these 
analysts seem to have an ideal standard of behaviour for every 
class of people irrespective of the developing and maturing. 
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interactions of the forces of production with the existing rela-' 
tions of production. If any person at any stage of history is 
found to behave otherwise, these analysts would condemn them 
only stating that whatever they do, they thereby seek to pursue 
their class interest. This is surely an un-Marxist approach to 
the study of social history. 

Let us point out that in the early half of the nineteenth 
century, the forces of production which grew to a level where 
the relations of production appropriate for the village economy 
were in conflict with them. Any people who wanted still to 
cling to the property relations embedded in the village economy 
or were not conscious of the necessity to destory the super¬ 
structure, ‘the social, political and intellectural life process* 
implied therein, belonged to the class which deserved condem¬ 
nation from the Marxist point of view. And, the leaders of the 
Bengal renaissance of the first half of the nineteenth century 
were by no means people of this kind. 

In fine, it need be stated that Marxist analysts, no less than 
others, ought to pay respectful homage to the historical process 
towards socio economic advance of the country. 
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10. (a) Recent researches have been directed towards the disc<jyery of 
some significant symptoms in India’s pre^British socio-economic 
history indicating a certain possibility of the development of 
native capitalism. Irfan M. Habib in a seminar paper on the 
“Structure of Agrarian Society in Mughal India” wrote for 
instance; “The influence of the growing use of money on village 
economy society needs careful investigation. It is necessary to 
establish the extent to which the peasants produced for the 
market; also whether they paid their revenue in cash or in 
kind. Collect.’on of land-revenue in cash was basic to Akbar’s 
Zabt system of revenue assessment and indeed was most conve¬ 
nient also for the jagirdar. How far was it actually enforced? 
This requires regional, even local, studies. How money affected 
village oiganisation is an interesting subject; we find village head¬ 
men selling their rights and ofiice for cash. Could village 
community have survived in such circumstances?” (Vide Readings 
in Indian Economic History, 1961, ed. B.N. Ganguli, Asia 
Publishirg House, 1964, p, 42.) Dr. Tapan Raychaudhuri in a 
seminar paper surveyed European Commercial Activity and the 
Organisation of India’s Commerce and Industrial Production 
1500-1750 and commented in conclusion as follows: 

“The tentative formulations suggested in this note indicate 
that in the period under discussion forces of change were not 
absent in the Indian economy. Their limited scope, in terms of 
quantities and area, should not be over emphasised, for they were 
operative in a very important sector of the economy and some of 
the organisational changes might have led to a basic transforma¬ 
tion under different circumstances. The purpose of this note is to 
suggest certain lines of enquiry into the nature of the above 
mentioned forces and the reasons for their potentialities being 
frustrated” (vide ibid., p. 77). 

These suggestions have been followed up to some extent. Still 
it cannot be said with any certainty of conviction that there were 
in Indian socio-economic history clearly promising trends towards 
the development of native capitalism. At least, those researches 
as yet do not varrant the rejection of Marx’s own understanding 
of the Indian scene. 

<b) In this connection, it may further be noted that the researches 
referred to in (a) above, relate to the Mughul period i.e. begin¬ 
ning towards the end of the sixteenth century, more precisely since 
1575 A.D. Before British rule in India was consolidated or even 
British commerce obtained a virtual monopoly of Indian trade, 
there were other European nations to start, expand and dominate 
^an trade. The Portugese were the first to do so in the 
sixteenth centuiy, followed by several monopoi^tic mochant 
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companies flowed their capital competitively to dominate the 
Indian trade. The English gradually secured supremacy through 
the eighteenth century by using both economic and non economic 
means. Dr. Tapan Raychaudhuri in the aforesaid seminar parer 
was not referring to indigenous roots of capitalist development in 
India but said: “These changes in the character of European 
commercial activities led to corresponding changes in the nature 
of their impact on the Indian economy” (i6W., p. 65). These 
researches perhaps point to the possibility that even before the 
British East India Company brought considerable parts of the 
Indian territory under its occupation, European commercial 
activity had set the ball rolling for the dissolution of the structure 
of village community in the countryside. And there too, the 
extent to which this was done cannot be stated with any certainty. 

11. We may note that the Marxist understanding of the economic deter¬ 
mination of history was far from Rammohun’s mind. Hence, the 
differences of the two ages occurred to Rammohun in the order pre¬ 
sented here, political first, then social and finally economic. A 
Marxist would perhaps reverse the order. 

12. We have included a discussion on Radhakanta Dev to indicate that 

he and a good member of others who later set up Dharma Sabha and 
conducted certain anti-reform movement fall in a category separate 
from the other thinkers included in this account. 

13. Karl Marx, “Preface to a contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy”, vide Marx-Engels, Selected Works, Moscow. 1968, p. 182. 
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As Dr. Bimanbehari Majumdar has rightly held, the ideas of 
most of the thinkers of the period were expressed in the 
pages of periodicals these thinkers themselves took initiative 
to publish or others published in their time. Hence, no 
serious student can afford to miss the contemporary English 
and Bengali periodicals. Since many of the files of these 
periodicals are still not traceable, and most libraries do not 
have micro-films or some such form of them for readers to 
consult, selections from them collected and published by a 
few scholars are of invaluable help. Among these are the 
two following from Bengali periodicals of the period: 

Sambad Patre Sekaler Katha, 2 vols., ed., Bandyopadhyay, 
Brajendranath. 

Samayik Patre Banglar Saraaj Chitra, ed., Benoy Ghosh. 

The following collected from English periodicals though less 
extensive, is also of profound importance: 

Bengal: Early Nineteenth Century, 2 vols., ed., Chattopadhyay, 
Gautam. 

In this connection, we may provide a list of contemporary 
English and Bengali periodicals files of which wherever 
available, will be of immense help to students of the thoughts 
of this period. 

English 

1. Friend of India 2. India Gazette 3. Calcutta Journal 4. Bengal 
Harukaru 5. Calcutta Quarterly Magazine and Review 
6. Calcutta Christian Observer 7. Reformer 8. East Indian 
9. Enquirer 10. Asiatic Journal 11. Hindu Pioneer 12. Hindu 
Intelligencer 13. Calcutta Review 14. Calcutta Courier 
15. Hindu Patriot and 16. Bengal Annual. 
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1. Saraachar Darpan 2. Samachar Chandrika 3. Sambad 
Kaumudi 4. Sambad Prabhakar 5. Sambad Sudhangshu 
6. Tattwabodhini Patrika 7. Vidyadarsana 8. Masik Patrika. 

Bilingual {Bengali and English) 

1. Gyananneshun (Jnananweshan) 2. Bengal Spectator. 

In line, it is necessary to mention the following associations,, 
proceedings of which may also give material evidence of the 
political and social ideas of the period. 

1. Atmiya Sabha 2. Brahmo Samaj 3. Dharma Sabha 4. Society 
for the Acquisition of General KnDwledge 5. Landholders’’ 
Society 6. Bengal British Indian Society 7. Tattwabodhinee 
Sabha 8. British Indian Association 9. Surhid Saraiti. 

Some valuable work has been done to give an idea of some of 
these associations. Prabhat Chandra Ganguli’s ‘Atmiva 
Sabhar Katha’, Biman Behari Majumdar’s “Indian Political 
Associations and Reform of Legislature”, and Gautam 
Chattopadhyay’s “Nineteenth Century Reawakening in 
Bengal” are three such eminent works. While the first gives 
an account of Atmiya Sabha and Gautam Chattopadhyay 
gives an account of the proceedings of the Society for the 
Acquisition of General Knowledge, Dr. Majumdar’s work is 
an account of several associations of the period from 1818 
to 1917. 

This is, however, an area where much more work is called for. 

This note does not refer to works on individual thinkers but the 
notes and references appended to chapters on thinkers 
covered in this volume contain names of such works. 
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